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So MUCH 
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for so UTILE 




June Roses . reminiscent of 
the Canadian perennial 
garden, is smart and fashion¬ 
able for all bedrooms and 
lower floor rooms. 


Erindale”, shown below, 
the artist’s conception of the 
"flower and ribbon” motif. 
Thoroughly practical for 
lower floor and bedroom 
decorations. Available in a 
variety of colours. 






Fill Out and Mail coupon for valuable, idea- 
packed "Portfolio of Home Decorating Ideas.” 
A complete "idea kit!” Please enclose 25c to 
cover part cost of handling and mailing. 


PRODUCTS OF CANADIAN WALLPAPER 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


WALLPAPERS 




r— 


Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers Limited, 

Dept. 0-4703, Metropolitan Building, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Enclosed find 25c. Please send me your ’’Portfolio of Home Decorating 
Ideas.” 

Name _ 


Yes, what a refreshing "cheering up”—for every room in your home, 
for every minute of your living—when you say good-bye to drab, plain walls 
and decorate with wallpaper! For Canadian wallpapers today are new , 
the last word in exciting style. They’re created by master designers 

in superbly lovely patterns and colorings to enrich and beautify 
your home for better living. See these newest wallpapers now at 

your dealer’s. Let your own eyes tell you—for pride beyond price, it’s 
wallpaper today ... so much more style, at so little cost! 


Costumes and furnishings by Robert Simpson Company , Toronto 


f'AvoN Lea” endows the 
modern dining room with 
charm and character; is 
adaptable for halls and living 
rooms. Available in five 
different colourings. 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE REG. N. BOXER COMPANY LIMITED . . ; | 


STAUNTONS LIMITED 


WATSON, FOSTER COMPANY LIMITED 



Address _ 














Model "VAO" for 
grove and orchard 


All-Purpose "SC" 
Full 2-plow, 2-r > ow 


Model "SC" with 
single front wheel 


Model "SO" for 
orchard and groYO 


All-Purpose "DC" 
3-plow, 2 or 4-row 


Mighty Model "LA' 
4-5 plow capacity 
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FARMERS! SAVE YOUR LAND! 


Stop erosion, rebuild soil, speed planting 
with this amazing money-making machine! 


'mproved 

1948 model 

efter ‘‘-strorig er 


It’s the famous FARMHAND Prairie Mulcher. 
Big rotary rake spreads loose straw, stubble 
and vegetation from unplowed land onto freshly 
plowed soil. Mulch binds soil in place . . . elimi¬ 
nates plow plugging and necessity for straw 
burning . . . checks weeds and erosion ... in¬ 
creases crops. The only machine in the world 
that does all these vital jobs. Ask your FARM¬ 
HAND Dealer. Or write us for free booklet. 




PLOWS AND SCOOPS SNOW! I can clear my yard, 
road and feed lots in minutes with my FARMHAND, 
plus Snow Scoop. And I’ve saved hours of back breaking 
work for myself and my neighbors. Here’s one farm 
machine that earns its keep—all year around. 


LOADS SAND AND GRAVEL. That big manure fork 
with sand and gravel plate is just one of the FARMHAND 
attachments that speed work, cut labor costs all over the 
farm. Add a hay basket, forage fork or a scoop—and 
you’re set to do more than 50 hard farm jobs. 


PULLS FENCE POSTS. Yes, and it carries wood ... 
moves rocks ... scoops silage . . . loads and stacks lumber 
. . . sets poles and pulls well rods . .. moves machinery < 
and freight. See it at your FARMHAND dealer... or 
drop us a line for descriptive booklet; 


MY FARMHAND LOADER saves me up to $3.50 a ton 
in haying. Fitted easily on my tractor, it sweeps up 
windrows from the field at 15 m.p.h. . . . lifts l /l ton of 
hay, baled or loose, in Y minute . . . builds BIG stacks 
with its 21 foot reach. Saves 5 men’s work... and watch... 


SEE HOW “WRIST ACTION’’ breaks that frozen 
stack? The forage fork bites through snow and ice, then 
“breaks” load loose by prying action before my FARM¬ 
HAND lifts the load. That smooth hydraulic power is 
always under complete control. . . hoists up to 3,000 lbs. 


LOADS SPREADER IN 3 MINUTES! That sturdy 
manure fork hoists 1,000 lbs. at a time with little strain 
on tractor or wheels—because all the weight is counter¬ 
balanced on that tough FARMHAND frame. Loads a 
spreader for only 5£ —gendy, easily with no damage. 
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Next to my tractor, my FARMHAND Hydraulic Loader saves me 
more labor and cash—performs more tough jobs all year around — 
■makes ALL farm work easier —than any other implement including 
other loaders I’ve ever seen or owned. 


*My farmhand is ihe Mo.2 
"(Ime-and-lVofk saver on my farm f 


HYDRAULIC 
LOADER 

SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. • 797 Notre Dame Avenue • Winnipeg/ ManltclNI 
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I AST season in the three 
Prairie Provinces, upwards 
^ of half a million acres of 
grain crops were treated 
with the new hormone weed 
killer, 2,4-D. Even though very 
few of the operators of the several 
thousand machines used to apply 
this newest of chemicals were ex¬ 
perienced, practically no com¬ 
plaints were lodged as to the job 
done. There was general agree¬ 
ment that very satisfactory weed 
kills had been obtained, although 
on the majority of farms where 
2,4-D was used last summer, the 
weeds were rather far advanced 
in growth when treated, for best 
results. Some quite marked yield 
increases were obtained by insti¬ 
tutions conducting trials, as well 
as by farmers, through removing 
the competition of weeds in the 
growing crop. 

It can be stated without much 
fear of contradiction that no 
product touching the interests of 
agriculture has created in so short 
' a time—it is just three years since 
the first releases appeared— 
more widespread interest or has 
come in for more research and experi¬ 
mentation than has 2,4-D. Over the past 
three years, in every state, and in every 
province on this continent, trials have 
been under way to determine the many 
uses and the best methods of handling 
a far from simple chemical. While much 
has been learned, much still is not un¬ 
derstood about 2,4-D. 

Last year the bottle-neck in the use 
of 2,4-D was the machines wherewith 
to apply the chemical. Great headway 
has been made in the past year with 
both sprayers and dusters. To the manu¬ 
facturers of spray nozzles should be 
given major credit for revolutionizing 
crop spraying. Previous to 1947, spray¬ 
ers were designed to use from 65 to 80 
gallons of water per acre, to which the 
chemical was added. The introduction 
of the new type nozzle (termed “low 
volume”) permitting the 
use of a much higher 
concentration spray solu¬ 
tion, cut down in one 
move the water required 
to as low as four or five 
gallons per acre. 

In addition to over¬ 
coming the problem of 
water, increasingly more 
difficult to obtain as one 
moved westward from 
the Red River Valley, it 
permitted great speed¬ 
ing up of operations. 

Where 50 to 75 acres, 
applied at 80 gallons to 
1 the acre, was a day’s 
work; at five gallons the 
same acreage could be 
covered in two hours. 

Lower volume also 
meant lighter and cheap- 
e r equipment, now 
found in the tractor- 
mounted rig that prom¬ 
ises to be very popular. 

Towards the end of the 1947 
spray season the first tractor- 
mounted sprayers made their ap¬ 
pearance. Without experience, but 
of a mechanical turn of mind and 
interested in getting on the chem¬ 
ical band-wagon, a Manitoba 
farmer near Steinbach made his 
own sprayer mounting a 16-foot 
boom with drum for holding the 
chemical solution behind the trac¬ 
tor. He treated successfully over 
800 acres of his own and neigh¬ 
bor’s crops. He plans to have two 
sprayers at work next summer. 

Weed authorities were of one 
mind, early in 1947, in stating 


Aboce: A strip of treated grain in a weedy 
field. An abundant growth of wild mus¬ 
tard may be seen in the untreated strips 
at each side. 

Below: Purslane is highly resistant to chemi¬ 
cal weed killers, but in this plot on the 
Morden Station a complete kill has been 
obtained. Barnyard grass, like all grasses, 
is even more resistant and has survived. 






H. E. WOOD 


Lower: A turbine sprayer used in Manitoba 
for treating roadside and ditch-bank wil¬ 
lows, which are very susceptible to 2,4-D . 

Upper: An official of the Manitoba Drainage 
Commission inspecting the results of 
spraying. A combination of spraying and 
subsequent firing will keep this ditch 
from being choked. 


very emphatically that 2,4-D was 
not to be recommended for weed 
control in flax fields. This stand 
was taken as little or no testing 
had been carried out to that time 
with the new weed killer on flax. 
Furthermore, flax did not belong 
to the grass family which was 
known to be fairly tolerant to 
2,4-D. During the winter, 1946- 
1947, quite extensive plans were 
laid in both the United States 
and Canada to conduct experi¬ 
ments with the chemical on flax. 
In spite of being cau¬ 
tioned against its use, a 
number of farmers 
throughout the Prairie 
Provinces did treat acre¬ 
ages of flax with 2,4-D 
generally with marked 
success. 

EXTENSIVE plot trials 
*■* were conducted at the 
University of Manitoba 
under the direction of 
Dr. P. J. Olson of the 
Plant Science Division, 
to determine the reac¬ 
tion of flax to varying 
amounts of 2,4-D of 
both sodium salt and 
ester formulations. At 
the same time some¬ 
what similar tests were 
conducted by the Weeds 
Commission of the Mani¬ 
toba Department of Ag¬ 
riculture on farms at four locations 
near Winnipeg, wfiere flax was grow¬ 
ing in competition with plenty of weeds. 
These tests revealed: That flax can be 
severely injured if the dosage is too 
high; that even at lower rates of ap¬ 
plication the flax is likely to be delayed 
three to ten days in ripening; that at 
lower rates of application excellent 
weed control was obtained and yields, 
with few exceptions, were markedly in¬ 
creased—at one location by 88 per cent. 

Three Manitoba farmers, known to 
have treated acreages of flax with 2,4-D, 
were consulted and reported as follows: 
H. W. Neale, Dickens, treated 50 acres 
that were so weedy he intended to plow 
them down. He used an ester at two 
ounces acid per acre, threshed 11 
bushels of flax per acre in which there 
could not be found a single mustard 
seed. Chas. E. Cook, Reston, had 50 
acres, very weedy, sprayed at just 
under two ounces of acid per acre, 
which threshed eight bushels of clean 
flax. D. B. Eidse, Morris, after hav¬ 
ing successfully treated 40 acres of 
flax in over 1,100 acres of crop spray¬ 
ed last year, stated, “flax can be best 
sprayed with 2,4-D when weeds are 
still young and the solution much 
weaker than for grain crops.” 

At the University of Minnesota, 
Professor R. S. Dunham carried out 
extensive trials to determine the ef¬ 
fect of 2,4-D on different varieties of 
flax. His work revealed marked dif¬ 
ferences in varieties, both as to yield, 
and per cent and quality of oil. In¬ 
teresting for Canadians is the find¬ 
ing that Royal, Redwing, and Chey¬ 
enne were most tolerant, followed 
closely by Kota and Dakota; Crystal 
and Minerva were very susceptible. 

'THERE are three formulations in 
* which 2,4-D is offered—sodium 
salt, amine salt, and ester. The first 
comes in powder or crystal form, the 
latter two as liquids. Sodium salt is 
slower acting; affects tolerant crops 
the least; is less effective on the more 
resistant perennials; requires higher 
dosages to obtain comparable results 
with the other two formulations. The 
Turn to page 26 
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The Winnipeg flax fibre mill of the Howard Smith Paper Co. The piles of loose straw in the foreground hide the long row of stacks of bales. 


They Commence To Make Money 

HE next time you get your hands on a crisp, 
new dollar bill it’s an even chance you are 
handling something which originated on a 
Manitoba farm. Or if you are given to puffing 
the roll-your-own variety, you may be sending more 
Manitoba straw up in smoke, for western flax straw 
is now going into both currency and cigarette paper. 

It began after World War I with a young Dane,’ L. 
R. Key, who had fought as an infantryman among 
the Canadians at Vimy Ridge. Key had been nur¬ 
tured in the flax industry. His father before him had 
bought and sold flax from Jutland to Latvia. Young 
Key walked the streets of Winnipeg for many weary 
years trying to persuade westerners first of all that 
they could grow fibre flax profitably for linen 
manufacture, and secondly, that straw from their 
seed flax could be profitably utilized. But Key was a 
voice crying in the‘wilderness. Only at the close of 
his years in Canada was he able to interest capital in 
the establishment of a mill for processing threshed 
flax, a mill that was eventually lost in a fire. 

Key’s dream has come true in the form of a larger 
mill, on the northern fringe of Winnipeg, owned by 
the Howard Smith Paper Co. It is a hive of industry. 
On any fall or winter day Winnipeggers can see farm 
trucks loaded with bales of flax straw to 
the height of a yard-arm, careening 
cautiously along the main thoroughfares 
headed north. More straw comes by rail 
from distances outside truck range. Out 
at the plant you may see thousands of 
tons of stacked bales to ensure that there 
will be no stoppage due to unevenness of 
delivery. Before the crop year is over 
25,000 tons will have gone through the 
breaker. From the tail end of the 
machines will come 5,000 tons of flax 
fibre for shipment to the paper mill in Ontario. This 
will make up into a little less than 3,000 tons of high 
grade, special papers. 

The straw is bought from farmers at prices ranging 
from $7.00 for loose straw to $10.50 a ton for baled 
straw, less possible discounts for weeds and moisture. 
On arrival at the plant a straw inspector draws 
samples from different parts of the load and visually 
determines the weed content. 

Weeds won’t make paper. 

Straw containing over a fixed 
pollution is discounted. The 
mill management would rather 
have straw which does not 
have to be docked because 
there is plenty of the clean 
kind to be had. 

About half the loads that 
come in are said to pass with¬ 
out dockage. The usual dock¬ 
age is ten per cent, but if a 
farmer persists in delivering 
weedy straw he may have a 
50 per cent discount slapped 
on him to discourage him 
from further delivery. 

One weed in particular, 
cocklebur, is a bugbear in 
paper manufacture. Its seeds 
contain a tar-like substance 
which cannot be bleached out 
of paper, and products made 
from infested straw will dis¬ 
play black spots. 

Moisture content in excess 
of 15 per cent is also subject 
to dockage. It is measured in 


a couple of minutes by the same electrical gadget in¬ 
stalled in grain elevators to determine moisture in 
wheat. Rapid reading makes it possible to pay cash 
on the spot for loads. 

There is a wide difference in the paper making 
value of different samples of flax straw. Straw which 
has been through the threshing separa¬ 
tor is more broken and does not yield the 
long fibres obtainable from good combine 
straw. But there is a tendency among 
combine farmers to cut their flax stubble 
high which lessens both the yield and 
value for paper manufacture. Thirty-inch 
straw will yield normally a ton per acre; 

13-inch straw will not normally run 
higher than a quarter of a ton per acre. 

Baling is necessary to keep transporta¬ 
tion costs down. But balers are scarce in 
western Canada. The paper company has 
had to meet the situation by buying a 
fleet of balers which are loaned to po¬ 
tential customers who will act as custom 
balers in their own community and keep the machine 
busy on flax alone. 

The heat and power required for processing straw 
is considerable, but is obtained from the refuse from 
the breakers. Indeed, the boiler room 
cannot use more than a quarter of it, 
and investigations are now under way to 
make some salable by-product from it. 

I was not able to get the mill manage¬ 
ment to enthuse over the value of the 
plant to Manitoba’s farm economy, or 
the possibility of extending operations to 
other prairie points where flax growing is 
conducted on a large scale. Nevertheless 
it seems common sense to say that an 
industry which distributes close to a 
quarter of a million dollars annually to Manitoba 
farmers for a product which formerly went up in 
smoke cannot be dismissed lightly—P. M. A. 

Farmers of Amber Valley 

ANY readers of The Country Guide will be in¬ 
terested to learn for the first time that there 
exist in Alberta, two or more colonies of colored 


farmers. I was able to pay a short visit to one of 
these colonies last summer, in company with G. L. 
Godel, District Agriculturist at Athabaska. 

The visit was a very short one, because it was at 
the end of a day and followed quite a heavy rain, 
which made it necessary to get back into Athabaska 
without too much delay. However, we were fortunate 
in being able to talk with P. H. Brown, who told me 
that he had been in this country since 1910, and had 
come originally from Bell County, Texas. 

He came to Canada in 1910 with his brother-in- 
law, because quite a number of colored folk in Texas 
didn’t feel that there was much prospect in 
store for them there for improvement in 
their welfare. After looking over the coun¬ 
try, Mr. Brown stayed in Canada, while his 
brother-in-law went back to tell their 
friends what they had found. About 100 
colored people came in 1911 and founded 
two settlements, one at Breton and another 
near Athabaska. 

A few of the first settlers have left Amber Valley, 
as the settlement is aptly called, but for the most 
part, they would appear to be satisfied with their 
long move" from Texas to Canada. The area is not 
yet entirely out of the pioneer stage. Buildings for 
the most part are quite simple and unpretentious. 
Wheat, oats and barley are grown, although I was 
told that there is also quite a bit of small seed in 
the district. Mr. Brown himself had 24 small pigs at 
the time of my visit, and the sows that I could see 
seemed to be of fairly good type. One of the settlers 
has a purebred bull and boar, under the Dominion 
government loan policy. 

The colored folk have their own church minister 
in the settlement, but I was a little surprised to learn 
that no co-operative organization of any kind had 
yet been established. One of the settlers, Jeff Ed¬ 
wards, is a member of the Athabaska Hospital Board. 
One of the boys is president of the Students’ organiza¬ 
tion in the Athabaska high school; and two girls of 
the community placed third last year in the provin¬ 
cial competitions leading up to the National Boys’ 
and Girls’ contests at the Royal Show in Toronto. 

Quite a few of the young men from the settlement 
have gone out as sleeping car 1 
porters, and among these were 
four sons from Mr. Brown’s 
family. Although the roads in 
the community are not, for 
the most part, gravelled, there 
are some cars owned by the 
colored folk. 

Mr. Brown told me that he ' 
himself had never regretted 
for a moment having left Texas 
to come to Canada. He went 
back to Texas a year or so ago 
to see his mother, who was 97. 
He was also interested in com¬ 
paring his position in Alberta 
with that of other colored 
people in the district he had 
left nearly 40 years ago. Not 
one colored person he saw 
there had a farm as good as 
his Alberta farm. In fact the 
only colored man he saw in 
Texas who had a farm of any 
consequence, had poor, sandy 
land.—H. S. F. 

Turn to page 37 



The entrance to the farm home of D. J. Paterson, Westbourne, Man. To the rear of the camera is the park built for 
the children of the neighboring town, complete with picnic tables, swings, teeters, toboggan slide and outdoor fireplace. 
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✓/t AND has value because it earns a g 
* * I rent. It does not earn rent L^J t 
j because it is valuable.” This I 1 
statement is an old economic " " "— D 

law, but is not well understood or ap¬ 
preciated. It implies that the value of 
land is determined, to a large extent, 
by the amount of rent it will return 
to the owner. 

In the prairie provinces most of the land is pur¬ 
chased by owner-operators. Not many purchase land 
as an investment to be leased to others, except in 
the better districts, and then usually close to the 
larger centres of population. A lot of land has been 
purchased in the past on a speculative basis antici¬ 
pating a rise in price. Much of the rented land in the 
prairie provinces was the property of unwilling own¬ 
ers, but a good deal of this leased land has been dis¬ 
posed of during the recent active land market. 
Tenancy is now at one of the lowest points in the 
recent history of the prairie region. 

The standard lease for farm 
land in the grain growing area \ \\ 

is known as the one-third \ y 

share of crop, in which the S 

landlord owns the land, pays j / 

the taxes and receives a third A 

share of the grain crop de- (i 

livered to the elevator. As a j U 
rule the landlord provides the j \\ 

buildings for the tenant and I M 

often for the tenant’s live- \ 1 

stock. The tenant supplies all \ j 

man labor and board for same, \ /J 
all power and equipment, seed, \ // 

feed, and threshing expenses I // 

and retains two-thirds share \ / 

of the crop. Because we are a j j 

young country and most land- / /j ij rfa 

lords are more or less unwill- / // li Mk 

ing land owners, our leases are / [IillIII, MfwjMl 
still immature. Grain land is I |l[ ij 

leased on a one-third share of l \ !l 1' 
crop basis whether the build- \ \ \ 'f \ 

ings are good or poor, and \ 
whether the taxes are high or \» 1 \ 

low. The tenant whose children v ' -.AN. 1 

are transported to a Consoli- 

dated School in a school van \ i 

pays no larger share of rent 'J 

than the tenant who has no y 

school for his children. The I | \ i 

land without buildings often V \ 

returns the same share of crop \ N ^ 

to the landlord as the farm \\ \ 

with modern, well equipped 


^ H TT" parents. In the first stage, the owner 

I supplies everything and pays the son 

^1 I or other party the going wage, or at 

least a fair wage, and a small share of 
~ the proceeds from all sales from the 

j farm, say 10 per cent, or a portion of 

j the net profits, possibly 25 per cent to 

i 50 per cent. Unless accurate books are 

kept, the latter cannot be determined. 
This stage generally lasts for about one year, some¬ 
times longer. Then the son takes over and furnishes 
the less expensive machines, which he may have 
bought from the owner. He supplies all the man labor 
and receives a larger share of the proceeds or net 
profits. He may receive a yearly wage also. The 
owner supplies the land, pays taxes and, in some 
cases, provides the larger, more expensive machines. 
In the next step, the operator furnishes all farm 
machines, repair of same, power and labor, and owns 
one-half the livestock. The owner furnishes the land, 
buildings, possibly some of the more expensive 
machines, one-half the live¬ 
stock, one-half the seed, one- 
half the feed, and one-half the 
general operating expenses, 
and then they divide every¬ 
thing sold from the farm 
equally. If the son does well 
under this lease he may 
eventually be in a position to 
buy the farm outright, or 
inherit it on his parents’ 
death. 

In all such undertakings 
i there should be a written 

\ \ agreement signed by both 

parties covering the important 
points, and a separate agree¬ 
ment for each step in the lad- 
/ der from the hired man to 

owner. It is well, particularly 
in father and son arrange¬ 
ments, to have a clause similar 
to the following: “This agree¬ 
ment shall not be construed 
as giving rise to a partnership; 
and neither party shall be 
liable for debts or obligations 
incurred by the other, without 
written consent.” Partnerships 
are dangerous because each 
party is jointly and severally 
liable for each other’s debts 

L whether incurred in connection 

with their joint business, or in 
their personal affairs. 


By T. L. TOWNSEND 


In this article many variations of the 
standard 77 one-third share 77 agreement 
are discussed/ involving special crops/ 
livestock, tenants capital and father 
and son agreements 


’THE 50-50 lease is quite 
^^ common where livestock 
enter the picture. The land 
owner supplies the land, build- 
ings anc } pa y S the taxes and 
owns one-half the livesto ;k. 
He also pays one-half of the 
general operating expenses, including fuel for tractor, 
and supplies one-half the feed and one-half the seed, 
and pays one-half the cost of twine and threshing. 
The tenant supplies all labor, all power and horses, all 
equipment, and owns one-half the livestock. He also 
supplies one-half the feed and seed and pays one-half 
of the general operating expenses. Everything sold 
from the farm is divided 50-50. 

Whenever livestock or special crops are part of the 
undertaking in a tenant-landlord relationship, com¬ 
plications are likely to arise. In the one-third share 
of crop lease, the tenant, as a rule, owns all the live¬ 
stock, feeds them from his share of the crop and 
gets all returns. If there is considerable pasture and 
hay land on the farm and good buildings for the 
livestock, the landlord generally feels that he is pro¬ 
viding a lot for the tenant with no returns for his 
contribution. Sometimes a tenant pays a cash rent 
for the pasture and one-third of the hay is considered 
the owner’s share and is often purchased by the 
tenant at a nominal charge as additional rent. 

Most lease forms used in western Canada state quite 
definitely that one-third of all crops, including hay, 
is payable as rent each year. A special clause usually 
states that all of the straw grown on the premises is 
the property of the landlord and the lessee agrees 
that he will not sell, bum, or dispose of any of the 
straw during the term of the lease; and all straw on 
the premises at the expiration of the term shall be¬ 
come the property of the land owner without any 
compensation requiring to be paid to the lessee. Not 
many tenants appear to be aware that these are the 
conditions of their lease, but most landlords allow 
the tenant to have all the straw while they are on 
the land, but may demand that ( Turn to page 32) 


I T is true that on the poorer 
soils and in the poor dis- 
tricts, the tenant may deliver 
only a quarter share of the 
crop to the landlord, and there 
are some cases where the land¬ 
lord supplies all of the seed, pays half of the thresh¬ 
ing expenses and receives one-half share of the crop, 
but these are the exceptions and not the rule. It is 
true, also, that the more desirable farms, well located, 
with good soil and good buildings, may attract better 
tenants who produce better crops and thus the share 
of crop is larger and the actual rental may be more. 

In the past, tenancy has been the stepping stone to 
ownership. At the moment, it is difficult for a 
man in the prairie region to find a farm for rent: 
Therefore, if he wants to farm, he has to buy one and 
it requires a lot of capital. If he does not have the 
capital himself, he must borrow it and pay interest, in 
which case he pays rent for the money borrowed 
rather than for the land itself. 

In older regions, where land is high in price and 
much of the land is leased to tenants, the terms of 
the lease reflect the desirable qualities and profit- 
producing possibilities of the farm. The best farmer 
will pay more rent for the good land and the poorer 
farmers are crowded to the poorer land and the poor¬ 
er districts where both the farms and the farmers get 
poorer together. In all districts in all countries there 
is a continual change of operators due to age and 
declining health, if for no other reason. 

A young man has great difficulty in acquiring 
ownership of land because he lacks the necessary 
capital to buy his equipment as well as his land; and 
the higher the price of the land, the larger the units 
and the more equipment required, and the more dif¬ 
ficult it is to become a land owner. Thus tenancy is 
not as undesirable a feature as some people imagine. 
Tenancy should be a stepping stone to ownership and 
many farmers would like to pass on their land to a 
son or sons, or other likely young men, without mak¬ 


ing it a gift, and in a manner that would provide the 
former owner with an income while he is still alive 
and yet relieve him of most of the work and 
responsibility. 


I N Europe and in some parts of the United States 
there is a system of inheritance from father to son 
known as the “Bond of Maintenance.” It is a method 
by which the son who wishes to stay on the farm, 
inherits the farm. The father gives the son a deed. 
The son gives his parents a mortgage and also 
agrees to give certain rooms in the dwelling and the 
rights to certain other parts of the dwelling for other 
purposes. The son is also to furnish fuel, eggs, milk, 
potatoes, fruit and garden, and pay other incidental 
expenses of the parents. The son may also make 
provision for payment of money to other children for 
education, or help them get started in business. 

There is a clause to the effect that if the parties 
cannot agree or get along living together, the 
parents can move to some other place, but the son 
pays an annual payment equivalent to rent, though 
he still remains the owner. 

At the time of the death of both parents, the farm, 
under this method, is transferred to the son or heirs. 
The mortgage is cancelled and the deed becomes ab¬ 
solutely good if the son has lived up to the bond of 
maintenance. The disadvantage of this system is that 
there is much room for disagreement between the 
parents, the son and his family. It has not proven 
popular in North America, except in a few areas. 

A plan that meets our ideas better is known as the 
“Agricultural Ladder Plan,” in which the son or sons 
go through several stages of tenancy before they be¬ 
come owners and take over the farm from their 
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Lars left hit porch one evening to drive tu)o wildcatters from his fields. 


“They were bad years; hail and frost. This 
Spring—” 

“This Spring, Lars—. Each year it’s the same with 
you. Your hopes grow green like the first blade of 
grass. Mike has had his harvest already, a hundred 
fold and more to come.” 

“Mike is a fool!” 

She let the remark pass. “An agent from the oil 
company came today.” 

“Here? On my place? You didn’t ask him in, 
Hilda?” 

“And why shouldn’t I, Lars Pedersen? Sure, I let 
him in, set him in your chair, and gave him a cup 
of coffee.” 

Lars sputtered like his pump engine. “Yah, that's 
right for anyone else, but oil men, Hilda—” 

“He didn’t want our land, Lars, not the way Mike 
Stronach sold his. He buys a lease, he says, to the 
oil, but the land is yours.” 

“No!” 


work. “It is the craziness for money,” he said. 
“The worship of the golden calf; only in this case, 
it is not golden, but black as the oil which gushes in 
Mike Stronach’s land.” He could not put what he 
thought in words but Hilda would understand when 
Elsie Stronach was gone and the wheat a golden yel¬ 
low in the fields again. So he held his peace. 

“John could go to university, and we could have 
land again, like Mike will have his, at the coast.” 

“It wouldn’t be my land, Hilda; the land of my 
father.” 

iij ARS, your land has become a shrine for the wor- 
ship of your ancestors and you’re prepared to 
sacrifice your family’s future for those long since 
dead.” 

Lars was nonplussed. Then he burst out with, 
“What has come over you? You’ve never talked like 
this before. Always, you’ve tried to understand.” He 
clenched his hands. “It’s the oil. I know what it’s 
done to us now.” 


MEANWHILE, the oil gushed from 
the depths in land near theirs. 
Well after well came in with a roar 
and leases were bought and sold for 
thousands of dollars. Farmers left 
the stubble of last year’s crop to the 
wildcat drillers, leaving it with 
wealth they had never dreamed to 
possess. Mike Stronach departed for 
the coast with his arthritic wife and 
four children. Lars, alone, refused to 
have any part of the black gold and 
his farm stood like an oasis of green 
in a country of blackened rigs. 

The wildcatters in their plaid shirts, high boots and 
oil spattered overalls, were everywhere. Two of them, 
on an evening excursion after their day’s work, 
crossed through the poplar copse, and Lars left his 
porch to drive them away from his fields. He did not 
see the crow come to its nest in the grove again. 

John returned, the morning after his father’s en¬ 
counter with the oil men. His enthusiasm for the 
newly discovered wealth was salt in the wounds which 
Lars had suffered. “The Leduc field is another Turner 
Valley,” he exclaimed. “Just imagine! Thirteen bar¬ 
rels in thirty minutes in the test at number five, 
everyone a producer.” 

Lars looked at his son, the strong, sun-browned 
face, the broad shoulders; the hand, big and capable. 
A farmer’s son. Like all the Pedersens. 

“Drink your coffee, John,” Hilda said. She felt sorry 
for Lars. His face had aged these past days. She 
wished that she could have persuaded him to sell be¬ 
fore John had returned. She (Turn to -page 57) 


“M' 


rIKE Stronach is a fool!” 

Lars Pedersen tilted his 
chair, lifted his feet to his 
porch railing, and repeated 
with emphasis, “A blame fool!” 

“Some folks don’t think so, Lars,” his 
wife said quietly. 

“That’s true, Hilda,” he replied phil¬ 
osophically, “because, like Mike, they’re 
fools, too.” He knocked the warm heart 
of ash from his pipe. His gaze wandered 
beyond the well kept garden to the far 
green fields—his fields; tilled by his hand as his father 
had tilled them, as his father before that had tilled 
and loved the land in Sweden. Lars was deeply rooted 
in his Alberta farm. His land, like a robust mistress, 
drawing upon his strength for its fertility, held him 
close, for all time making them one. 

A crow circled lazily above the poplar copse and 
Lars followed its gyrations with interest. It knew, 
year after year, where nature intended its home to 
be, asking, no more nor less than the poplar grove 
could provide. Should a man seek more than the 
Lord’s good earth was prepared to yield? In Lars’ 
estimation, Mike Stronach had less sense than a crow. 

“Elsie Stronach can go to the coast for her arth¬ 
ritis now,” Hilda commented. 

Lars refilled his pipe. He watched his wife’s fingers 
fly in and out of the colored plaits which she wove 
into a rug, marvelling that age, which had cramped 
his own gnarled hands, had brought new nimbleness 
to hers. “Yah, that’s so,” he finally acknowledged, 
“but Mike’s crop this year would’ve done as much 
for her, I know.” 

“It didn’t last year, nor the year before.” 


SPRING 


By CLIFF SHELTON 

Illustrated by GEORGE ALBION 


Lars Pedersen, like his 
forbears loved his land 
and scorned any part 
of the oil men's black 
harvest 


“Ten thousand dollars and so much for each bar¬ 
rel—a royalty. Don’t you think—?” 

“No, Hilda. I’ll never sell these oil men anything.” 

She did not look up from her work. The lines about 
his mouth, the hard glint in his eyes, she knew 
were there, but she had to speak straight on. Never 
would she have the courage again. 

“Lars, we must do it for John.” 

“John.” He repeated the name of their son, softly. 
He had come home from overseas without an arm and 
with a restlessness which his return to the farm had 
not allayed. “For John! He’ll find his place again, 
here on the farm. If he wants to go to university next 
winter, the farm will pay for it, and anything they 
can teach him that’s good for the land is good for 
him.” 

“Good for the land,” his wife mimicked. “Every¬ 
thing is for the land. We’ve worked year in and year 
out for the land. Let it do something for us now. 
Give us the opportunity to live for ourselves, no 
longer slaves, dependent upon a stingy harvest.” 

“Hilda.” He could not stem the flood of bitterness, 
the pent-up emotion from years of sacrifice and hard 


Hilda gathered the braids of cloth into her hands, 
bending low so that he would not see the tears upon 
her cheeks. 

Lars looked far over the fields to the poplar copse 
where the crow had its nest. “John will understand, 
he said. “He will know we did it all for him, each 
father for his son. This is his home. He will not see 
the green fields turned to pools of oil but will be 
satisfied to have what the land yields according to 
the work of—of his hand.” 

There followed a moment in which a wren twit¬ 
tered, then Hilda went inside, leaving Lars to watch 
the sun set behind the poplar bluff. 

The days passed. Lars spent long hours on the 
summerfallow, turning the moist soil to the scorch¬ 
ing rays of the sun, leaving it black and warm. Deep 
in the subsoil, summer showers impregnated the land 
with a promise of early spring growth and Lars saw 
it in his mind’s eye, green with next year’s crop, 
yellowing into maturity with heads like those of old 
men, nodding in the full, warm days of autumn. 

“We’ll see John gets his schoolin’,” he would say 
to his horses. “Don’t need to sell oil rights for that, 
eh, Brindle?” and the horse would 
turn its head upon hearing its name 
and pull more strongly than ever. 
“He’s away a lot, but he’s young; 
and one day, old Brin, you’ll be 
working for a new master. John’ll be 
back, n’er fear. The land will call 
him home.” 

As time passed and; John outstayed 
his visit in Edmonton, his mother 
became more and more anxious. She 
knew, with the understanding of 
years, why Lars spent those long 
hours under the hot sun, cultivating 
the soil with such assiduous care. 
She saw him work with the strength 
and spirit of his pioneer grand¬ 
father, challenging the new found 
wealth of the oil fields to give a 
greater permanency of happiness 
than his beloved land. She knew that 
whatever he did for the land, he did 
for their son, and she could not 
bring herself to tell him, what she 
felt in her own heart, that John 
would never take his father’s place 
upon the farm. 










t ROSTY was per¬ 
fect. He had the 
hazel eyes of a 
fighter, eyes that 
became whirling pools 
of fire when a kill was 
at hand. He was heavily 
muscled where strength 
was needed, and yet 
there was not an extra 
ounce for him to carry when it 
meant travelling fast and far. 

One looked at him as one always 
looks at a fighter, seeing first 
shoulders, jaw, and eyes. And 
there was nothing that should be 
changed. 

Frosty was perfect, because he 
could kill anything that was able 
to catch him. He was perfect be¬ 
cause he could keep himself warm 
in winter and cool in summer by 
natural alterations. He was per¬ 
fect because he knew how to feed 
himself. He was perfect because 
he was in the first young prime 
of his life; and the world had not 
yet scarred and hurt him; neither 
had this universe ceased being a 
great mystery to him. 

Frosty was a timber' wolf, or 
buffalo wolf, or lobo, or any one 
of a dozen other terms. But he 
was dignified with a name that 
had appeared in the public prints 
more than once. That was because 
he had discovered, when he was still a gaunt, leggy 
yearling, that veal is easy to kill and delicious to the 
taste. He began killing young cattle when he was 
scarcely a year old, and then he kept on killing them. 

Frosty was not confined to one diet, as a matter of 
fact. He knew only one thing—that the majority of 
meats produced by man’s care are tenderer than the 
meats produced by a wild life. Therefore Frosty spent 
a great deal of his time within sight and sound and 
scent of man. 

If it happened that the tender-throat calves were 
too well protected inside the herd, Frosty knew all 
about the ways of approaching chicken houses. He 
could rear from the floor and take a rooster off its 
perch without giving the poor fowl a chance to flap 
its wings once before it was dead. He knew how to get 
into a barn and hunt out the chickens there. Once he 
had actually got up on the haymow and picked off 
some pigeons on their nests among the upper rafters. 


Frosty learned that man, from 
a distance, hurls through the 
air an invisible tooth that can 
bite a huge elk to death at a 
single stroke. 




Opening instalment of a new and exciting serial— 
the story of the chase of a ferocious wolf 

By MAX BRAND 


But there were other things to be found within sight 
and sound of man. There were rabbits—not the long, 
stringy jacks such as he was accustomed to snap up 
on the desert or in the mountains by dint of work of 
the brain, never by speed of foot—but fat, thick- 
fleshed rabbits even one of which made quite a meal! 
There were tidy little items such as caged squirrels, 
whose wire cages could be bashed open by the stroke 
of a heavy forepaw. And near the house of man one 
could find goats staked out on a convenient rope—if 
it were in a town—and stupid yearling calves standing 
in corrals. 


Illustrated by 

CLARENCE TILLENI US 


He knew where at least half a 
dozen farmers’ wives had their 
creameries in which broad pans 
of milk were standing, and where 
eggs accumulated in deep dishes. 
He knew how to clip the end off 
an egg and swallow the contents 
without the shell as expertly as 
any fox with delicate muzzle. He 
knew how to nose or paw open a 
door and lap up the milk in the 
pans. He knew how to visit cool¬ 
ers of a summer night, coolers of 
burlap with water dripping over 
them from pans at the top. Cold 
meats, butter, and various deli¬ 
cacies were contained in those 
coolers—and sometimes summer 
may be a hungry season. 

Frosty knew the taste of fresh 
pork, and he loved it. Pigs were 
easy to kill. It was a question of 
running very low and catching 
the porker with the shoulder so 
that the fat beast fell on its back. 
Then one knife slash of the long 
fangs and the throat was open and the life was 
streaming out. 

It was just a neat little trick, because pigs were not 
easy to kill for some predatory animals. Their weight 
was too close to the ground, and their teeth were too 
sharp, their jaws too powerful. But it was true that 
most affairs in this life could be made smooth by the 
use of tricks. 

'THERE was plenty of sheer brawn in Frosty. He was 
* the biggest timber wolf that had ever terrorized 
the cattlemen of the Blue Water Mountains. He had, 
in fact, a spread of foot that was so huge that those 
who were not initiated could hardly believe that it 
was the tread of a wolf at all. A hundred-and-ten- 
pound wolf is a big fellow; but Frosty weighed a 
hundred and fifty—not hog-fat, but in the height of 
good running condition. But for (Turn to page 44) 
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British and foreign agricultural attaches visit the C.F.A. annual meeting: (Left to right) Dr. A. S. Tuinman, Netherlands; 
Jas . Young , Britain {Ottawa); Francis Flood, United States; A. N. Duckhan, Britain ( Washington ). 

FORGING FARM OPINION 

Delegates from provincial organizations meet in 
Eastern Ontario to shape policies for coming year 


C ANADA’S national farm organization, the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, met at 
Brockville, Ontario, for its 12th annual con¬ 
vention, January 26, 27, and 28. The keynote 
was struck by the president, H. H. Hannam, who 
expressed the immediate fears and long-time concern 
of the Canadian farmer. The problem of the moment 
is the high cost of feed prices which have in turn 
disrupted the livestock industry. New overseas con¬ 
tracts for livestock products at higher prices have 
been followed by a further rise in the price of feed. 
Farmers are concerned, said he, that a proper balance 
between feed and livestock prices be restored and 
maintained. 

Looking further ahead, Mr. Hannam reasserted 
the farmer’s aim, not for high prices, but for an 
abundant output of food at moderate prices which 
will assure the producer a decent standard of living 
and which, at the same time, will not be burdensome 
to the consumer. He attacked the tendency to limit 
food prices at a time of rising costs of living, while 
at the same time refusing to restrict other prices; 
to put ceilings on farm income, but to allow farm 
costs to rise. 

The man in whose hands the destiny of Canadian 
agriculture lies for the time being, Hon. J. G. Gar¬ 
diner, appeared before tide convention to account for 
his stewardship. The dynamic Jimmie had just de¬ 
scended from a transcontinental train and driven 90 
miles from Ottawa to the slippery slopes of the wind¬ 
swept St. Lawrence. His voice rasped like a tired 
file, but heedless of this handicap the minister de¬ 
fended the policies of the government with resounding 
vigor. 

The purport of it was that if farmers would 
have faith and continue to produce to the limit of 
their capacity all would turn out well enough, if not 
well. The new contracts at higher prices were an 
earnest of the government’s determination to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the farmer. The new ceilings 
for meat and butter were fixed at levels which did no 
damage to the producers, but prevented a few greedy 
traders from gouging Canadian consumers. The 
clamor for access to the American beef market was 
more remarkable for its noise than for its logic. It 
would not have the effect its protagonists anticipated. 
The guiding principle in shaping the export policy 
had been the attainment of stability, the aim which 
the Federation had nailed to its masthead. Stabiliza¬ 
tion requires confidence. The government will provide 
the first if the producers will provide the second. • 

IT is doubtful if any man in Canada could have put* 
* the government program in a better light. It is 
doubtful if any but a farm audience would have 
shown so much consideration for a speaker in such 
bad voice. The minister was out of earshot before 
there was any audible thunder. 

Mr. Gardiner’s remarks on coarse grains were of 
particular interest to the West. Eastern feeders re¬ 
counted their difficulty in buying feed supplies prior 
to decontrol, in October. The minister defended 


western farmers from the charge that they had with¬ 
held deliveries in anticipation of a price rise. Indeed, 
said he, there were heavier farm deliveries before 
October 21 than there were in the previous year out 
of a bigger crop. He spoke with refreshing candor 
about the delay in announcing decontrol. As on for¬ 
mer occasions he declared that decontrol was delayed 
because of the packinghouse strike then in effect. 
Everyone expected, so he supposed, that the strike 
would be settled in a matter of a few days. The 
inference being that had this happened, the decon¬ 
trol of coarse grains would have been put into effect 
immediately. As it was the strike continued for 
weeks, but decontrol was put into effect the day after 
it was settled. The minister admitted to his Brock¬ 
ville audience that the government had made a mis¬ 
take; that decontrol should have been put into ef¬ 
fect at the beginning of the new crop movement re¬ 
gardless of the row in Packingtown. The spectacle of 
a chastened Gardiner so overcame the westerners 
present that all remained silent if not downright 
sympathetic. 

IN appreciation of their emotional restraint, Mr. 
* Gardiner pursued the subject further. The farmers 
who delivered grain early for the benefit of the 
starved livestock industry would have their reward, 
said he. One grain company had already made a de¬ 
ferred payment of 12 cents on oats and 10 cents on 
barley. To the electrification of his audience, the 
minister added, “which is about half of what they 
think may be paid out.” Around the buzzing hotel 
lobbies westerners agreed that the company concern¬ 
ed had just about scraped the bottom of the bin on 
its oat account. While it was believed more might 
be paid on barley, few pretended to hope that any 
grain company could afford a deferred payment of 20 
cents on barley. Some hearers interpreted the min¬ 
ister’s statement to foreshadow the probable extent to 
which the government would go to rectify an in¬ 
equality caused by its own action. 

Mr. Gardiner dealt satisfactorily with producers 
who were disturbed by the lowering of the quantities 
in the new British contracts. Some of them feared 
that the stated quantities would not cover the whole 
of the surplus over domestic requirements, and that 
consequently some of this surplus would be thrown 
on the home market, thereby depressing domestic 
prices. The minister explained that the British 
negotiators had allowed them to write into the con¬ 
tracts any amount they desired. The figures finally 
appearing in the agreements were arrived at by esti¬ 
mating the surplus Canada could provide and adding 
thereto a conservative margin. Mr. Gardiner believed 
that the British would take any amounts in excess of 
contract figures, but doubted the likelihood of Canada 
producing export surpluses beyond the agreed total. 

The most warmly contested resolution of the con¬ 
ference was that which requested the government 
to make the Wheat Board responsible for the market¬ 
ing of coarse grains, a resolution which passed with 
the barest of margins. There is a great deal of con- 
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fusion in eastern minds as to the function of the 
Wheat Board. One eastern delegate allowed that it 
must be an efficient organization because he was able 
to buy feed wheat cheaper, pound for pound, than he 
could buy feed barley! Obviously, to such a mind, 
Wheat Board control would reduce the price of barley 
he had to buy. 

The resolution in question included a clause which 
laid down the principle that after gaining control of 
coarse grains, the Wheat Board should follow a 
pricing policy “which shall effect a proper relation 
between grain and livestock prices.” Vainly did G. G. 
Coote, Nanton, Alberta, and Hugh Allen, U.G.G. di¬ 
rector, and president of the Alberta Livestock Co¬ 
operative, warn the convention that the Wheat Board 
was the baby of the western farmers and that they 
would view with distaste any effort to use it for pur¬ 
poses for which it was not intended, in the execution 
of which it would inevitably draw the fire of prfblic 
criticism. The convention displayed an unusual align¬ 
ment over this disputed clause, Ontario supporting 
Alberta for a supply-and-demand price for coarse 
grains; Saskatchewan and Manitoba favoring a pric¬ 
ing policy shaded to meet the needs of livestock 
growers. 4 

An important feature of the convention was a half¬ 
day session devoted to a discussion of stabilizing farm 
income. Three economists were on hand to guide the 
discussion through the mazes of their science: Profes¬ 
sor W. M. Drummond, of O.A.C., Guelph; Dr. D. L. 
MacFarlane, of Macdonald College, Quebec, and Dr. , 
Gordon Burton, native of Claresholm, Alberta, but 
now also of Macdonald College. The farm audience, 
vocal on most subjects, was over-awed by the learned 
panel of visitors. The convention was treated to a 
demonstration of why economics is known as the 
dismal science. The river of inspiration flows not 
over these granite rocks, but is dashed into beautiful 
spray. No Marshall Plan was ever conceived in the 
orderly brain of an economist. The professors held 
the field at the end of the day with the conclusion 
that little which has not already been attempted, can 
be done to stabilize the farmer’s economic position. 

H. H. Hannam reported on the International Farm 
Producers’ conference at The Hague which he at¬ 
tended last year. The I.F.A.P. was set up as the voice 
of the world’s dirt farmers to advise and assist F.A.O., 
an organ of the United Nations. But all is not well 
with F.A.O. The fine aims of the dawning of peace 
are being dissipated. Sir John Boyd Orr’s ideal of 
plenty of food for all has run into shallows. Mr. 
Hannam expressed the idea that those who have al¬ 
ways profited by world trade in food in the past 
expect to have as much to say in the future—more 
than producers. The I.T.O. may, in the end, have 
more to say about the world’s food supply and distri- , 
bution than the agricultural arm of UNO. Such a 
switch may, however, give the farmer’s own organiza¬ 
tion more, rather than less importance. 

The British Columbia group stood out prominently 
in their support of a resolution asking for a national 
farm marketing policy. R. B. Bennett’s effort, it will 
be recalled, was thrown out by the courts on the 
ground that it invaded a field of legislation reserved 
to the provinces. Since that time eight of the nine 
provinces have shown their support for such legisla¬ 
tion. J. R. J. Sterling of the B.C. Tree Fruit Growers, 
ably seconded by J. A. Marion of Quebec, held that 
this resolution requesting national marketing legisla¬ 
tion transcended in importance any of the 35 other 
resolutions before the convention. 

*TPHIS report might very well close with the pro- 
* nouncement of H. H. Hannam on the wheat 
agreement, from which there was no dissent. “Some 
spokesmen, who stand to gain if all negotiated mar¬ 
keting is discredited and discontinued, have been 
contending that Prairie wheat growers have lost so 
many millions of dollars because of the Canada- j 
U.K. wheat agreement. It is a tribute to the intel¬ 
ligence and good judgment of the prairie farmer that 
he does not fall for such bait. Those opposing in¬ 
terests choose to overlook the fact that all Canadian 
farmers have been accepting prices considerably be¬ 
low the world price level, and that if the wheat 
stabilization program were to be discarded, all farm 
products as well as wheat would move up to higher 
world prices. It follows logically that Canadian costs 
of production would also have to rise to the level of 
world costs. 

“The only fair comparison for prairie farmers to 
make is on the basis of Canadian costs and Canadian 
prices with what their returns might be on the basis 
of world costs and world prices. What that difference 
would be no one can say, but this is certain: any 
difference there might be would bear no relationship 
whatever to the figure put forward by the grain 
interests mentioned above. 

Turn to page 72 
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Q. is this housewife smiling? 

A. Because she can buy bread for about half 
what it is worth. 

Q. How do you explain that? 

A. It is baked from flour which the millers sell 
at a low price in Canada. 

Q. Are the millers dispensing charity? 

A. Oh, no! They sell the flour cheap because they 
only have to pay $1.58% for wheat which 
might be sold on the world’s market for 
about $3.00. 

Q. Does that mean that the Canadian farmer 
loses the difference between $3.00 and 

$ 1 . 58 ^ 2 ? 

A. Yes; making allowances for grades and 
fluctuating prices, that is correct. 


Q. Who are these people? {Below). A. They are American citizens from the 
neighboring city of Detroit shopping in the Canadian city of Windsor. The 
street scene shows a queue waiting to pass through customs on their way home. 

Q. Why don’t they shop at home? A. Because they can buy their food in Canada, 
particularly meat, at much lower prices. 

Q. Why are Canadian prices on meat lower? A. Because the Canadian producer 
may only sell to the home consumer or for British contract. The home con¬ 
sumer will only pay enough to keep the meat he wants from being sold on British account. 

Q. How does the embargo affect the price of Canadian beef in the domestic market? Does it involve 

the Canadian cattle grower in any 
loss? A. If only a small portion of the 
Canadian beef crop were sold in the 
American market beef prices in 
Canada would advance all along 
the line. The Canadian producer 
takes less in order to keep beef prices 
down for buyers in Canada. 


Q. What have we here? {Left). 

A. Canadian painters apply¬ 
ing Canadian-made paint. 

Q. Well, building costs are so 
high that surely every sup¬ 
plier is getting all he should 
for his product? 

A. That’s not quite true. If the 
farmer got what he should 
for his flax, which provides 
the linseed oil out of which 
the paint is made, its cost 
would be higher still. 

Q. Explain? 

A. The price of flax in the U.S. 
is $7 a bushel, but the Cana¬ 
dian farmer is obliged to 
sell his product to the 
Wheat Board at $5. 
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LIVING 

Canadians eat for 
less because con¬ 
trol keeps prices 
on farm produce 
down 


Q. What! Drinking beer? A. Yes, a quiet social 
glass. And they are pleased because the price 
of beer has not gone up. 

Q. How do the brewers and maltsters keep the 
price down? A. They have never had to pay a 
fair price for malting barley. During war¬ 
time they paid a fixed premium over feed 
barley which was always too low. After con¬ 
trols were removed regulations against free 
export prevented Canadian growers from 
selling their barley in the profitable American 
market. 
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The Farmer and Food Prices 

Whatever else may be said about Rt. Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner’s appearance at Lethbridge to defend 
his policies before the Western Stock Growers’ 
annual convention, friends and foes alike will 
agree that it was a fine display of political cour¬ 
age. Reports allege that a sign outside the 
banquet hall requested visiting cowmen to “Park 
Your Shooting Irons Here.” However that may 
be, the verbal shooting is likely to continue in 
growing volume. 

Not least in importance among the minister’s 
statements was the acknowledgment that the 
embargo on Canadian cattle moving to the 
United States was a price control rather than a 
marketing measure. It is good to have the min¬ 
ister’s confirmation for what has long been 
suspected. Mr. Gardiner did not say so, but he 
could have argued at Lethbridge with equal force 
that the Wheat Board, under government in¬ 
struction, is selling wheat for domestic gristing 
at the British contract price plus a 3%c charge, 
instead of the Class II price, in the full knowl¬ 
edge that it involves the grain grower in a heavy 
loss, but that such a policy enables Canadian 
bakeries to keep down the price of bread. Else¬ 
where in this issue we emphasize the point that 
this policy extends to other products, and that 
the price level in Canada has been kept relatively 
low through the artificial lowering of the price 
of important farm commodities, which in turn 
keeps retail food prices down. 

Public policy with regard to price control has 
followed different but characteristic trends in 
the U.S. and in Britain. In the former country, 
citadel of unrestricted private enterprise, war¬ 
time controls were buried with indecent haste. 
Prices rose quickly but agriculture did not suffer 
unduly because its products were decontrolled 
and farm income kept pace with rising costs. In 
socialist Britain farmers are better off than they 
have ever been because of guaranteed prices for 
all major products. But guaranteed prices to 
growers have not resulted in high retail food 
prices because the government filled in the gap 
with huge subsidies. The liberal use of tax money 
enables the British householder to buy his share 
of the meagre ration at prices which compare 
favorably with pre-war. 

So far as agriculture is concerned either course 
would probably have produced better results in 
Canada than the hybrid policy which our gov¬ 
ernment has followed. Ottawa has imitated 
Britain’s policy of continued controls of agricul¬ 
tural products but it professes American abhor¬ 
rence of subsidies. It limits the farmer’s income, 
as in Britain, but it allows unrestricted play for 
all other economic forces as in the U.S. Labor is 
free to exact what it can. Even now labor is dis¬ 
cussing another round of demands to meet 
rising costs of living since last year’s wage in¬ 
creases. Industrial profits have soared to record 
levels. The excess profits tax lapsed on January 
1, and business looks forward to the unrestrained 
enjoyment of bigger and juicier plums. But the 
farmer is still in hobbles. 

It has been said with some truth that in spite 
of the government’s dislike of subsidies, Cana¬ 
dian consumers are nevertheless enjoying sub¬ 
sidized food, with this notable distinction—that 
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the subsidy is not being paid out of the con¬ 
solidated revenue of Canada but from the 
pockets of agricultural producers. The daily 
press on the whole is singularly reticent about 
these facts. It is time they were given wide 
recognition. 


Windfall Profits 

The manner in which coarse grains should be 
marketed provokes new controversies, and old 
ones which will not die down. Farmers who sold 
their crop before October 21 are resentful of the 
loss which belated decontrol caused them, and 
they are still waiting for a satisfactory pro¬ 
nouncement from the department of agriculture. 
The proposal by the minister that the elevator 
companies make refunds on purchases made be¬ 
fore decontrol overlooks many of the aspects of 
the case, and growers recognize that it does not 
lead to an equitable settlement. 

Mr. Gardiner’s proposal carries with it the 
implication that the primary handlers of grain 
are the ones who profited by the price rise, al¬ 
though to do him justice, he estimated that 40 
per cent of the new crop passed out of their 
hands at the old price range. As between differ¬ 
ent companies the percentage varies enormously. 
Secondary buyers who pursued speculative 
policies profited more than primary handlers 
following the normal course of grain marketing. 
An effort to extract refunds from primary hand¬ 
lers would penalize those who were providing 
legitimate grain marketing services, and those 
who profited most would escape lightly, if not 
entirely. A fair proportion of the crop un¬ 
doubtedly passed into the hands of eastern feed¬ 
ers at the controlled price. No one has suggested 
how these purchasers could be induced to remit 
to growers the bounty which inadvertently fell 
into their laps. 

To expect grain companies to recompense 
growers who sold before October 21 is an easy 
way out for the government, but the grain men 
would have had every right to decline with 
thanks. It does not relieve the government of 
responsibility if some of the elevator companies 
make ex gratia payments. The decision which 
created the situation was entirely the govern¬ 
ment’s own. A cursory investigation would have 
revealed the general belief in the inevitability 
of a sharp price advance following decontrol. 
Farmers had strong reasons for believing that 
decontrol would be carried out before the new 
crop was put on the market, or not at all. It re¬ 
quired no gift of prophecy to foretell widespread 
dissatisfaction among growers at decontrol in 
the middle of fall marketing. 

The position has been complicated enormously 
by the windfall profits which have since been 
made in other farm commodities. J. S. McLean, 
president of Canada Packers, estimates a profit 
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of $2,700,000 for the packers of Canada on pork 
in the coolers when the terms of the new British 
contract were announced. The profits on cold 
storage butter and other commodities laid in at 
last summer’s prices must represent a handsome 
total. Government action in restricting Ameri¬ 
can importations of fruit and vegetables has 
created luscious windfalls on stocks of these 
foods. If the government acts on the principle 
that producers of coarse grains should be com¬ 
pensated, what will be their attitude towards 
producers of these other commodities? If the 
government looks to the elevator companies to 
reimburse certain growers, will it also require 
handlers of other commodities to make com¬ 
pensation? 

Government action which affects prices re¬ 
quires that the public interest must be pro¬ 
tected. It also requires that such protection must 
be without discrimination. Protection which 
gives some farmers X cents per bushel, others 
X plus 3 cents a bushel, and still others X plus 
6 cents, depending on the forethought of the 
primary grain companies which have been able 
and willing to make ex gratia payments, is not 
good enough. The responsibility for providing 
adequate protection rests squarely upon the 
government and not on traders who are bound 
to do the best they can for their shareholders 
within legal limits. 


Dollar Devaluation 

Mr. Bracken and his Ontario colleagues con¬ 
tinue to assert that instead of imposing the 
restrictions on American trade which went into 
effect last November, the government should 
have devalued the Canadian dollar. The minister 
of finance has provided sound arguments for not 
following this course, but in spite of his reason¬ 
ing some members of the House continue to 
prattle superficially about their panacea for al¬ 
leviating the dollar crisis, and indeed to claim 
that had the dollar not been brought up to par in 
June, 1946, the present crisis would never have 
developed. 

As Hon. Douglas Abbott has pointed out, Cana¬ 
dian imports from the U.S. during 1947 were 
something in the order of $2,000 million. Had 
the Canadian dollar remained on the 90-cent 
level this country would have had to pay out of 
its reserves $200 million in addition to the large 
amounts paid out to balance the American trad¬ 
ing account. It is urged by the objectors that if 
Canadians had been purchasing with their dollar 
at a ten per cent discount they would not have 
bought so much. Is this true? From June, 1946, 
until the imposition of restrictions the average 
price of imports from the U.S. increased by 40 
per cent. If a 40 per cent increase in prices failed 
to discourage imports is it likely that a ten per 
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cent discount on the dollar would work the magic 
visualized by Mr. Bracken? 

A ten per cent devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar would be the equivalent of a ten per cent 
tariff increase right across the board. If our im¬ 
portations consisted of luxuries there would, of 
course, be a tendency to restrict purchases. But 
the big items in this trade are not luxuries. 
Central Canada is and must continue to be 
warmed by American coal. Canadian transporta¬ 
tion would be in a sorry plight without American 
gasoline. Canadian farmers might be enraged at 
a further ten per cent increase in tractor prices 
but they would probably continue to buy. In fact 
it would be hard to imagine any policy which 
would add more to the cost -of living at one 
bound, so wide is the range of necessary imports 
from the U.S. 

Exponents of devaluation fall back on the 
argument that if Canada cuts her dollar back to 
90 cents American capital would flow into this 
country for investment. If American capital 
came here for investment in bricks and mortar, 
everyone would welcome it. But sudden and 
temporary devaluation encourages capital into 
a country for other purposes. Much of it is likely 
to be used to buy short term securities or Cana¬ 
dian stocks and bonds in the hope of making a 
quick speculative profit in the event of the dollar 
being brought to parity again. 

Dollar devaluation would increase the dif¬ 
ficulties of those countries which are now trying 
to sell us their products. That may have some¬ 
thing to do with Toronto advocacy of it. It would 
not appreciably increase the sales of Canadian 
products in the U.S. because this country is now 
at nearly full production with all its output 
taken up. Mr. Abbott suggests, for instance, that 
the only way in which paper exports to the U.S. 
could be increased would be to ration Canadian 
publications. Canada could export more food to 
the U.S., but it could only be done by sending 
less overseas, or by rationing the home con¬ 
sumer. The restrictions imposed by the govern¬ 
ment have undesirable features, but they look 
unimportant compared with some of the con¬ 
sequences which would flow from devaluation. 

International Agreement 

Each year since the war has been a year of 
food crisis, and 1948 promises no exception. In 
pre-war days, about half the world’s people con¬ 
sumed less than 2,250 energy units (calories) per 
day, which compares with about 3,400 calories 
for the United States at present. Wheat, rice and 
rye from the 1947-48 crop promise to be slightly 
up, from a year ago, but coarse grains will be 
down five to ten per cent. Sugar, fats and oils will 
be up slightly, but meat, dairy products and 
potatoes will be a little down. Also, to make mat¬ 
ters worse, world population has grown by 15 to 
20 million. Wheat prices are, therefore, ab¬ 
normally high, with little relief in sight, and no 
promise of stability in world markets unless pro¬ 
ducing and importing countries can effect satis¬ 
factory international agreements. 

Another international wheat conference is 
now meeting in Washington in an attempt to 
stabilize international wheat prices for a period 
of years. Canadian wheat producers have long 
supported the principle of such an agreement, 
but the London conference a year ago was 
brought to failure by the refusal of Britain to 
accept minimum prices proposed by the produc¬ 
ing countries, which now seem to have been too 
low rather than too high, as Britain then feared. 
Also, the Canada-U.K. Wheat Agreement offered 
a stumbling block at the upper levels, surplus- 
producing countries being unable to accept a 
figure as low as $1.55 per bushel for the top price 
range in the early years of a four-year agree¬ 
ment. It may be that if the Marshall Plan 
promises some certainty before the Washington 
conference concludes, importing countries may 
be able to meet what producing countries will feel 
to be minimum terms, in which case an agree¬ 
ment may emerge. Meanwhile, there is not too 
much ground for real hope as the conference 



T HE doings of Parliament this session will 
be better covered by the newspapers than 
at any previous session. Indeed the growth 
of the Press Gallery in the last few years 
has been one of the most remarkable and least 
advertised developments around Parliament 
Hill. A quarter century ago, you could just about 
count all the regular Gallery members on one 
hand. By latest count, there are 66 active 
members, 8 associate members, and 4 honorary 
members. 

There are two outstanding reasons for this 
burgeoning of the Fourth Estate on The Hill. 
More spectacular, perhaps, is the first reason, 
namely, that other countries are interested in 
us. Second, is that we are more interested in our¬ 
selves. Recently, in Montreal, a man put it for 
most people when he said: “I always read any¬ 
thing I see that comes from Ottawa. I never 


qualify as active 
members, though 
they are often 
more active than 
the active mem¬ 
bers. Under this \ 

category you find 
representatives of \\' 

the financial " 

papers, o f Time, 
of New Liberty, of ;; ** L 

the C.C.F. pub¬ 
lications, and so 
on. Their bar to : t 

regular member¬ 
ship is that they 
do not write for -S'jpH' 

daily papers. 

Excluded thus 
far have been 
representatives of radio chains, 


so interwoven itself into our lives now, with con¬ 
trols, rationing, taxation, export permits, and INURING the session, the Gallery goes all the 
all the other perquisites of a benevolent bureau- time. The lights are on all night, and if you 


cracy, that we just can’t afford not to know what chance to take a swing around the back of the 


our own government is doing. A quarter century 
ago, a man could live and die, without the gov¬ 
ernment affecting him more than remotely. To¬ 
day, a man lives closer to his government than a 
Siamese Twin. 

The man who knows most about the growth 
of the Press Gallery is Alex Carisse, who has 
been clerk extraordinary, general manager of, 
and father confessor to the Press Gallery since 
the earliest days of Borden. Recalling when he 
opened up the Gallery in the new parliament 
buildings, he held up his finger to reel off the 
names of the original Gallery. He recalls the late 
Herb. Chisholm of the Winnipeg Free Press, who 
was president that year, and with affectionate 
recollection he mentioned the late Tom Black- 
lock, the late Joe Fortier, the late A. Brousseau, 
Harry Gadsby, Bill Wallace, and Charlie (now 
Hon. Sen.) Bishop. Yet, even then, most of the 
real work between sessions was done downtown, 
at the unofficial Gallery in the Canadian Pacific 
telegraphs. Thus in one room in the Gallery, 
there were, most of the time, not more than 
three or four men working, and then not so 
often. It’s a far cry to the jam-packed Gallery 
of ’48. 

•THE other day, on less than half an hour’s 

notice, more than 50 writers crowded into 
Prime Minister King’s office to hear him give 
out the new cabinet changes. Given another 
hour’s notice, and he could have got 70 reporters 
there. That’s the change a quarter century 
brings. 

Today the Gallery is a very interesting place. 
Next desk to the one on which this is being 
written is occupied by Tass Agency. Not far from 
me is Gene Griffin, of the isolationist Chicago 
Tribune. Another Tribune also functions a few 
desks away, it being the official organ of the 
Labor Progressive party. Also along the same 
row of desks is a representative of a British 
paper. Then further along again are two French 
language dailies. 

The same Gallery boasts of full time repre¬ 
sentatives of the Times of London, of the New 
York Times, of French press agency men. of 
correspondents for Newfoundland, for world¬ 
wide services. 

Not to be overlooked are the associate mem¬ 
bers, who because of the constitution cannot 


parliament buildings, you will see, on the north 
side, when all the rest of the building is dark, 
the lights of the Gallery still glowing. It may 
well be that some French Canadian is laboriously 
toiling over a translation, that the Canadian 
Press is grinding out the last of a particularly 
heavy overnight lead, that a sessional Galleryite 
is working even yet on Hansard, trying to get 
the last of his 16 columns that night away before 
sun-up. Then the last person has not moved out 
very long before some early bird comes in to get 
off the first despatches for his paper that day. 

It was Norman Macleod who remarked about 
15 years ago, that there was too much work to do 
during the sessions, and not enough news be¬ 
tween sessions. I am sure he would never say that 
today. The easy-going days between parliaments 
is a thing of the past, along with moustache cups 
and magic lanterns. The Gallery goes at it all 
the time these years, day and night, Sundays 
and holidays. 

The press conference, for one thing, has 
developed enormously since the war. In the old 
days, there was a lot of hole-in-corner stuff, and 
each member of the Gallery went after his own 
favorite. Just to take an example, the Alberta 
scribes might happen to know that their premier 
was in town, but the rest would be in the dark. 
Some western paper might even get a scoop on 
it. Today, the chances are that the Alberta 
premier, if anybody wished it, would give a press 
conference. When Wing Commander J. L. 
Burchall, the so-called Savior of Ceylon, returned 
to Ottawa recently after testifying at war crim¬ 
inal trials in Japan, the R.C.A.F. public relations 
laid on a press conference. Today, no govern¬ 
ment official takes an important step without a 
press conference. There are conferences for in¬ 
formation, for background, for news, for an¬ 
nouncements, for everything. With all these 
greatly augmented activ¬ 
ities, the newspaper man’s 
time is far less his own 
than it was a few years ago. 

But what really perhaps 
has been the most import¬ 
ant development has been 
the growth of the foreign 
press. Before the war—all 
our protestations to the 
Turn to page 29 
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of Canada, at the annual meeting held in Brochville, Ont., 

,, - r u Woodstock, Ont., secretary-treasurer, and 

J. J. E. McCague, Alliston, Ont., president. 

milk averaging 4.21 per cent fat, she 
n au now has the largest two-lactation but- 

an a terfat record ever made by a Canadian 

Holstein on three-times-a-day milking. 
She is owned by Rockwood Holsteins, 
St. Norbert, Manitoba. 

from 

Saskatchewan Feed Reserve Policy 

I N mid-July, 1947, the Saskatchewan 
government announced an emergency 
grain and fodder conservation policy 
which had a two-fold object. First was 
a general policy which the Minister of 
Agriculture, Hon. I. C. Nollett, had an¬ 
nounced previously, of developing and 
maintaining an ample supply of feed ! 
reserves in the province. This the min¬ 
ister once characterized as the No. 1 
farm problem in Saskatchewan. Second 
was the problem of developing emer¬ 
gency feed supplies, in view of the short 
crop in 1947. 

As of mid-January, 1948, 529 carloads 
of fodder were moved by truck and rail 
onto farms with government assistance, 
and 302 carloads of feed grains, on 
which the provincial government paid 
one-half of the freight. These quan¬ 
tities had been moved by November 15, 
and Mr. Nollet’s statement intimated 
that the 36 agricultural representatives 
in the province had spent an average of 
six weeks’ time locating surplus fodder 
and co-operating with farmers to get it 
moved into deficiency areas. 

21.5 per Individual farmers were urged to put 
up as much hay and fodder as they 
possibly could, the government under¬ 
taking to purchase, for the provincial 
fodder reserve, any quantity in excess 
of the farmer’s own needs. The govern¬ 
ment offered assistance in transporting 
haying equipment and, in all, some¬ 
thing over $50,000 was contributed by 
the government toward the payment of 
freight, the movement of machinery 
and the freight on feed grains, hay and 
straw. The co-operation of municipal of¬ 
ficials throughout the province also 
helped to make the program successful. 
It is reported that 16 carloads of feed 
and the grain were sen t into the southwest 
corner of Saskatchewan, and the re- 
Pakistan maindel . into the northwest, the Biggar- 
North Battleford-Prince Albert-Saska¬ 
toon area. 


Executive of the Dairy Farmers 
Jan 22-24. Left: (front row) is Erie Kitchin 
next to him, J. -- 

Agricultural Pakistan 

r E Dominion of Pakistan, 

tonomous member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, was created 
on July 19 by the Indian Independence 
Bill, passed by the United Kingdom 
parliament. Transfer of power from 
the British to the Moslems occurred on 
August 15. Pakistan contains about 75 

--of whom three out of 

Moslems. The country consists 
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million persons, 

four are 1- 

of 230,000 square miles of territory, an 
area a little less than the Province of 
Manitoba. Of this area 180,000 square 
miles is in West Pakistan (northwest 
India), and 50,000 square miles is in 
Pakistan (northeast India). 

The country, which is thus divided 
into two widely separated parts, con¬ 
sists of five northern India provinces; 
Northwest Frontier Province or Afghan 
Province, Punjab, Kashmir, Sind and 
Baluchistan, plus Eastern Bengal, but 
not including Calcutta and its im¬ 
mediate district. Neither is the eastern 
half of the Punjab included. 

The economy of Pakistan is almost 
entirely agricultural. About 85 per cent 
of India’s raw jute is produced in east 
Bengal and about 40 per cent of her 
cotton in Punjab and Sind. Also, Pakis¬ 
tan produces the following percentages 
of the total production in British In¬ 
dia of these products: Rice, 35 per 
cent; wheat, 49.5 per cent; barley, 18 
per cent; rape seed, 29 per cent; tobac¬ 
co, 35 per cent; sugar cane, 
cent, together with smaller percentages 
of purely Indian products such as 
jowar, bajar, bram, sesamum. 

There are more than 30,000 miles of 
canals and drainage ditches provided 
for the farms of the west Punjab and 
Sind, where most of the grain is pro¬ 
duced. About 50,000 acres per year are 
lost in west Punjab because of seepage 
and water logging, and it has been es¬ 
timated that unless this problem can be 
solved, the best wheat areas of west 
Punjab will be salty lakes in 15 years. 

Pakistan has two seaports, one of 
them, Karachi, being very well known 
in the world wheat trade 
other, Chittagong, in eastern Bengal, 
For a balanced economy, 
needs a great deal more industrializa¬ 
tion, but this is said to depend on the 
development of hydro electric power. 
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Snail Trouble 

D OWN under, in Australia, gardeners 
and owners of vineyards have snail 
trouble. During November and December 
the weather was cool and moist. This 
kind of weather is the kind snails like. 
They also like grape leaves, and so 
many millions of snails liked grape 
leaves at the same time, that the grape 
growers couldn’t stop them with poison¬ 
ed sprays and baits of various kinds. 

In one grape vineyard the owner 
mobilized an army of snail eaters. He 
loaded plenty of ducks into duckhouses, 
then mounted the houses on skids, pull¬ 
ed the skids into the vineyard where 


Fame Achieved by Holstein Cow 

A MULREE BARONESS PIETJE has 
become famous. She recently came 
within four pounds of equalling the 
world record butterfat production of 
1,263 pounds fat produced by Montvic 
Rag Apple Colantha Abbekerk in 1941 
at Mount Victoria Farms, Quebec. The 
record completed recently by Baroness 
as a nine-year-old, places her second to 
the world's champion on three-times-a- 
day milking with 1,259 pounds fat from 
32,080 pounds milk testing 3.92 per cent 
butterfat and produced in 365 days. 
Together with her previous record of 
1,098 pounds fat from 26,070 pounds 
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the snails were bad and turned the 
ducks loose. Each night he chased the 
ducks back into the houses and locked 
them up so the foxes couldn’t get them, 
then turned them loose again in the 
morning. Both the ducks and the vine¬ 
yard owner enjoyed it. The snails, pre¬ 
sumably, didn’t. 

Commercial Stock Feeds 

THE manufacture of livestock and 
1 poultry feeds in Canada has be¬ 
come a sizable industry. In 1942, the 
industry produced stock and poultry 
feeds to the value of $26,751,325. By 
1945, the volume of production had in¬ 
creased to $70,250,739, and the number 
of establishments has increased from 
127 to 222. Of the total number of estab¬ 
lishments, 72 were located in the four 
western provinces; 13 in Manitoba, 
eight in Saskatchewan, 22 in Alberta 
and 29 in British Columbia. The value 
of western Canadian production 
amounted to $15,200;000 in 1945, the last 
year for which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has prepared a report on the 
industry. 

The largest single class of feeds 
manufactured were laying and hatching 
mashes for poultry, to the value of 
$14,307,000. Next came dairy and cattle 
feeds to the value of $9,294,000, and 
swine feeds to the value of $8,014,000. 
Growing mash for chicks was manufac¬ 
tured to the extent of $5,303,000, and 
all poultry feeds combined totalled $28,- 
859,000. The latter figure compares with 
$11,900,000 for calf meals, dairy and 
cattle feeds and concentrates. 

The industry employs more than 3,400 
persons and pays $5,500,000 in salaries 
and wages and $57,900,000 for materials 
of more than 50 different kinds, of 
which barley, wheat and oats led as to 
quantities, in the order named. 

British Farmers Restive 

lysCUSSING the marketing of British 
^ farm products early in January, 

J. K. Knowles, general secretary of 
the National Farmers’ Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, forecast “an imminent¬ 
ly practical marketing plan” for main 
farm commodities in Britain. Back in 
1931, the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was not supported by the N.F.U. be¬ 
cause it did not give control of im¬ 
ports. Another act in 1933 made mar¬ 
keting schemes possible and statutory 
schemes were later introduced for hops, 
potatoes, milk and pigs. With the war, 
the Ministry of Food was given over-all 
authority, and the marketing schemes 
mostly submerged. The Milk Board was 
retained, but has been directed by the 
Ministry of Food. 

Said the general secretary: “It is 
clear that we must assume a desire in 
some quarters to perpetuate Ministry of 
Food control over marketing, from the 
farm gate to the consumer. There is 
certainly every indication that there 
was a clash in government circles be¬ 
tween those who advocated what I have 
just quoted and some who thought 
otherwise. How strongly the first 
opinion is held today is anybody’s guess, 
but there is no doubt that it exists. It 
is certainly not shared by farmers. The 
divergence of opinion was too wide to 
be bridged easily and the cabinet evi¬ 
dently thought it desirable that the 
operation of the Marketing Act should 
be examined by an independent com¬ 
mittee. The Lucas Committee was ap¬ 
pointed, and they took evidence from 
many quarters.” (This committee recom¬ 
mended ifi favor of independent mar¬ 
keting commissions, appointed by law 
to have control of marketing from the 
farmer’s gate onward). 

World's Fats and Oils 

IN 1938, world production of fats and 
1 oils was more than 19 million tons, of 
which 38 per cent was animal fats. 
World production today is down 17 per 





That s the kind of report we get from nearly every tractor 
customer. It means low-cost-per-acre operation . # . lower 
production costs . . . more profit. 


v r$ MB SO MUCH POWER 
IH THB PINCHES" 


Men who expect their tractors to take tough jobs in their 
stride •. t as well as rolling sweetly when the going is easy 
... are enthusiastic about the pulling power of a Massey- 
n Harris. Speeds up the work in busy seasons. 


IT'S SO EASy TO START AND 
‘ EASY TO HAN RLE" ° 


With battery and self starter, turning brakes, 
easy steering and clear vision . * . you can drive 
a Massey-Harris tractor all day without tiring. 


.c the RIGHT SIZE 
T HE WORK / HAVE TO Ro 


From the new Massey-Harris “Pony” to the big 
“55”, there’s a range of 5 sizes to choose from. 
You can pick the most economical size for the 
kind of work to be done. Get full particulars 
from your Massey-Harris dealer. 


Not only in tractors, but m all kinds of farm machinery, leading farmers have a strong 
preference for Massey-Harns. And that sort of thing doesn’t “just happen”. There’s a 
reason. All Massey-Harris machines are engineered for efficient performance in the job they 
are built to do, combined with durability and economical operation. And Massey-Harris 
dealers provide the best service m Canada. Whatever kind of farm machinery vou need 
you 11 never go wrong in buying Massey-Harris. ' 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


Established 1847 WINNIPEG brandon regina saskatoon yorkton swift current 

CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER MONTREAL MONCTON TORONTO 
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(1,206,250); Rumania, 817,500 tons (2,- 
203,750); Spain, 1,752,500 tons (1,793,- 
750); Yugoslavia, 1,000,000 tons (1,507,- 
500); Bulgaria, 937,500 tons (996,250); 
United Kingdom, 975,000 tons (975,000); 
Czechoslovakia, 562,500 tons (889,375). 
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cent, and European production is 40 
per cent below pre-war consumption. 

Oil comes from many different prod¬ 
ucts. Edible vegetable oils: Cottonseed, 
olives, peanuts, sesame seed, soy beans 
and sunflower seeds. These are consum¬ 
ed principally as margarine, shortening, 
salad and cooking oil. By-products are 
used for soap making and in other 
processes. 

Palm oils: Cocoanuts, palm kernels, 
babassu kernels. These are generally 
considered as soap fats, but are also 
used industrially and for edible pur¬ 
poses. 

Industrial oils: Linseed, castor, rape 
seed, oicicica, tung and perilla. These 
oils are used for drying oils in industry, 
also as lubricants and for treating 
leather. In Asia, rape seed is used for 
edible purposes. 

Animal fats: Butter, lard and tallow. 
These make up a large proportion of 
the edible fats and oils of Europe and 
the Americas. Hog grease and inedible 
tallow are used widely for soap making. 

Marine oils: Whale and fish oils. Both 
are used for soap manufacture, and, in 
addition, whale oil is used for edible 
purposes, and fish oils for industrial and 
pharmaceutical requirements. 


Thiophos 3422 

A CHEMICAL compound with the 
formidable name O, O-diethyl O- 
p-nitrophenyl thiophosphate, was dis¬ 
covered by British and American scien¬ 
tific teams in Germany, where it has 
been designated E605, and tested briefly 
but never developed commercially. It is 
said to be a very powerful insecticide, 
killing more different kinds of insects 
than any other chemical in use, whether 
it be nicotine, rotenone, DDT, or any 
other. As developed by the American 
Cyanamid Company, it is called Thio¬ 
phos 3422. As yet, its effectiveness is not 
completely known, but so far no species 
of insect or mite tested has been able 
to resist its killing effect. 


Mk v 


Australian Milking Device 

I N western Australia, a timing mechan¬ 
ism has been devised for use with a 
milking machine, so that the milker can 
keep closer tab on the condition of each 
cow being milked. It is expected also 
that the device will make faster milking 
possible. 

The apparatus itself can be located 
away from the stable or the milking 
parlor, and has two small pilot lights 
which indicate when the current is on 
and when the timing device is working. 
When the milker applies the teat cups, 
turns the switch above the unit, and 
when an arranged interval of time has 
elapsed, a pilot light above the cow 
comes on. A small lever on the timing 
mechanism provides for easy adjust¬ 
ment of the time to be allowed for each 
individual cow, if necessary. When the 
light comes on, the milker examines the 
cow and if she is milked out, removes 
the teat cups, first switching off the 
pilot light. The device so far is in the 
experimental stage and was originated 
by one of the government dairy instruc¬ 
tors in -western Australia. 


SPRA/ 'EM ) 
TO DEATH m 
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Canadian Seed Potatoes Exported 

exported 1,230,712 


I N 1947, Canada 
bushels of Canadian certified seed 
potatoes to the United States. In addi¬ 
tion, 1,074,604 bushels were exported to 
Argentina; 202,186 bushels to Uruguay, 
and 125,563 bushels to Cuba, together 
with smaller quantities to Venezuela, 
British West Indies, Palestine, Bermuda, 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, South 
Africa, Panama, French West Indies, 
Guadeloupe, Falkland Islands and 
Nigeria. 

To a considerable extent, this export 
demand for Canadian seed potatoes 
arises as the result of two factors; first, 
that Canadian seed potatoes are of good 
natural quality; and second, because all 
such potatoes for export are rigidly in¬ 
spected by the Division of Plant Protec¬ 
tion of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. In 1947, seed potato exports 
were 700,000 bushels more than we ex¬ 
ported from the 1946 crop. 


rarmers and ranchers the country over are ouymg 
and using more and more Dow weed killers: 2-4 Dow 
—powder or liquid formulations, whichever you prefer, 
for wide-range weed control; Dow Selective for certain 
crops; Esteron 44 for hard to kill weeds and woody 
type plants. Dow chemical weed killers, properly 
used, do a good job—and in the Dow line of weed 
killers you can choose the right weed killer for the 


Canada Year Book 

E VERY year the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics publishes a thick volume 
packed with statistical information 
about Canada, its peoples, its industries, 
its products, and its trade and finance. 
The volume for 1947 of the Canada Year 
Book is ready now. The regular cloth- 
bound copy can be obtained as always 
from The King’s Printer, Ottawa, for 
$2.00. Teachers, university students and 
ministers of religion may obtain paper- 
bound copies at $1.00 each direct from 
the Dominion Statistician, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. If you 
have much occasion to use statistics, 
these are the cheapest large volumes 
regularly printed for sale in Canada. 


European Wheat Harvest 

OECENT estimates of European wheat 
**■ production put the total for 1947 at 
about 15,190,000 tons. Production figures 
on the continent are usually reported in 
terms of metric tons (2,204 pounds or 
36.7 bushels). Pre-war average produc¬ 
tion was 25,363,125 tons, in addition to 
which considerable quantities were al¬ 
ways imported. Estimates of 1947 pro¬ 
duction for leading wheat countries in 
Europe, with average pre-war produc¬ 
tion shown in brackets follow: France, 
1,833,750 tons (4,250,000); Germany, 1,- 
875,000 tons (2,788,750); Hungary, 632,- 
500 tons (1,675,000); Italy, 2,696,500 
tons (4,361,250); Poland 750,000 tons 


- Announcing 

LINE ELEVATORS FARM SERVICE 

(Chemical Division) 

GRAIN EXCHANGE BLDG., WINNIPEG 


Distributor for 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


SAGS] 


204 Richmond Street West 

TORONTO 1 - CANADA 


Last October four competitors at the International Plowing Match ( Sec'y-treas . J. A. Car- 
roll smiles) won free trips to Britain, paid for by Salada Tea and Imperial Oil. One of 
them, John Capton (second from left, front row), is 21, a Cayuga f Six Nations) Indian and 
a third generation prizewinning plowman . They left Toronto, January 15, and return 
February 19, after competing in matches in England, Scotland and Ireland • 
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THERE IS COCKSHUTT EQUIPMENT 
FOR EVERY FARMING NEED 




few# 


1300 ACRES TILLED, SEEDED AND PACKED AT A COST 
OF 17c PER ACRE. .. 600 ACRES SUMMER FALLOWED 
AT A COST OF 14c PER ACRE ... 

Typical successful and profitable jobs accomplished with two 

* 33 , ,, tiller combines on A. IF. Robinson’s farm of 

Rudell, Sask. 

Cockshutt Tiller Combines work in THREE important 
ways to produce BIG, EARLIER weed-free harvests. They 
get all the weeds in summer fallow work and fall plowing. 
At seeding time their broadcast method properly sows 
more seed with less waste for better root development, 
that produces a heavier crop. Quicker, more even germina¬ 
tion results from seeding direct in moisture, conserved by 
working the land only once. 

There’s a full line of Cockshutt ground conditioning and 
seeding machines to fill every need for fast, low cost tilling 
and seeding. Cockshutt has combined over 108 years 
of experience with the latest engineering developments, to 
produce field-tested, farm-proven machines for every 
requirement on farms large or small . . . horse or tractor 
powered ... any type of crops. 

COCKSHUTT PLOW COMPANY LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTj 

Truro Montreal Smiths Falls Winnipeg Regnia Saskatoon 
Calgary Edmonton 


Sea your friendly COCKSHUTT 
Deafer for full details on the Tiller Com? 
bine and other seeding equipment for ytwracreage; 
soil and crops; * 


. 
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C. GORDON COCKSHUTT 
Fifth member of the 'family’ to share 
COCKSHUTT’S service to Canadi 
farmers; ^ ^ 


BEGINNING THE 109TH YEAR 


PARTNERSHIP WITH THE CANADIAN FARMER 
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The First choice of C 
SUCCESSFUL Feeders L 


The fate of the Marshall Plan of more than ordinary interest to 
Pacific coast industry 

By CHAS. L. SHAW 

T HE political scene in British outlook for a continuing boom is not too 
Columbia is calm again, and the clear, 
incipient storms that darkened 
the sky a few weeks ago when the 
coalition ship of state seemed headed for 
the rocks happily failed to materialize. 

The province has a new premier, 

Byron I. “Boss” Johnson, and his chief 
rival for the Liberal leadership, Gordon 
Wismer, has decided to go along as at¬ 
torney-general. Even more important, 

Herbert Anscomb, the intransigent 
leader of the Progressive-Conservative 
wing of the coalition, has agreed to stay 
in the cabinet as finance minister. In 
other words, all is serene. 

So, the groundwork has been set for 
a continuation of coalition and if it does 
as good a job under Johnson and Ans¬ 
comb as under Hart and Anscomb, no 
one in British Columbia will have a 
serious complaint to offer. Meantime 
Mr. Hart, his worries over, may relax 
comfortably in Victoria until the ex¬ 
pected call from the Prime Minister is 
received, summoning him to a place in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Anscomb, incidentally, wasn’t 
talking idly when he referred a few days 
ago to the threat of Communism in 
British Columbia, for some of the lead¬ 
ers of the organized labor groups are 
admittedly of that persuasion. The In¬ 
ternational Woodworkers of America at 
their district meeting in Vancouver re¬ 
cently not only demanded that Ottawa 
cancel out all its new “austerity” pro¬ 
gram but that Canada should “abandon” 
support of the Marshall Plan. Everyone 
is entitled to his opinion and there 
have, of course, been many critics of 
Canada’s new economic regulations; but 
opposition to the Marshall Plan, al¬ 
ready endorsed by most of the larger 
unions in the United States, was gen¬ 
erally interpreted on the coast as a drift 
towards the Moscow line. This union’s 
leaders, according to the Vancouver 
Sun, “stumbled in their eagerness to put 
their left foot forward. But they got off 
to a flying start on the road that leads 
to Moscow.” 

Actually, a majority of British Colum¬ 
bia leaders wonder what will happen to 
the province’s industrial economy if 
there is to be no Marshall Plan. If the 
Plan is carried out, a market will be 
provided for many of the province’s 
products that otherwise may be hard to 
sell during the coming year. The forest 
industries, whose logging employees the 
Woodworkers represent, would be among 
the most favored should Marshall Plan 
orders come to Canada. 

The forest industries in this province 
are today more prosperous than ever 
before, but with the United Kingdom 
indicating that she cannot go on paying 
and the future for selling in the United 
States still somewhat complicated, the 


R EPORTS from Ottawa reviewing the 
unemployment situation throughout 
Canada are to the effect that on the 
Pacific coast conditions “continue to 
deteriorate,” and it is emphasized that 
in Vancouver, for instance, there are 
14,000 registered as unemployed with 
only 838 job vacancies listed. 

This, however, probably over-states 
the picture. At this season unemploy¬ 
ment, theoretically, always runs high 
because some of the big “outdoor” in¬ 
dustries such as lumbering and fishing 
and farming are slack, and it is also 
customary for a good many families to 
come out from the prairies for the 
winter. In many cases, members of those 
prairie families enroll for temporary 
or permanent employment. If they 
don’t get it, they eventually return to 
their prairie homes. Nevertheless, it is 
probably quite true that more people 
are jobless in British Columbia now 
than there were a year ago. However, 
they will soon be absorbed once in¬ 
dustry has a definite sign that market¬ 
ing conditions are to become more 
stabilized. 

British Columbia poultrymen are pre¬ 
paring to do their share in helping 
Canada meet Britain’s requirements for 
80 million dozen eggs this year, but 
their biggest danger, as they see it, is 
the shortage of baby chicks, since 
poultrymen were hard hit in the late 
fall of 1947 when subsidies were re¬ 
moved from coarse grains and proteins. 
When the spring price for eggs to pro¬ 
ducers was raised, some hope was seen, 
and producers are being urged to pre¬ 
pare now for heavy chick production 
in the spring. 


Qgilvie 


ITIGH grade dairy cattle from British 
Columbia are currently finding a 
lucrative market in the United States, 
and Washington buyers have been plac¬ 
ing substantial orders. 

Potato growers of the lower British 
Columbia mainland experienced one of 
their best seasons in 1947, with a yield 
of close to 50,000 tons, representing an 
aggregate cash return to the producers 
of about $2,500,000. This was a record, 
because the British Columbia Coast 
Vegetable Marketing Board was able to 
get a good price, with early potatoes 
bringing $75.00 a ton and the price of 
the lower grade late varieties not less 
than $40.00. 

Whether production of winter veg¬ 
etables to replace those on the banned 
list from the United States will be 
given much incentive on the coast de¬ 
pends on the degree of assurance from 
Ottawa that restrictions on imports are 
to continue. 


OGILVIE 
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Spring break-up, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory . 
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THERE'S A N£W FARGO TRUCK 

TO SUIT YOUR FARM NEEDS 

< • 1 - 


Whether your type of farming is specialized or 
general, there’s a Fargo truck to exactly suit 
your requirements. These good-looking, new 
Fargos are sturdy—built to give you long, 
trouble-free service. You’ll be pleased with 
their economical operation. The 6-cylinder 
L-head engines in the new Fargo trucks live 
up to their reputation for low upkeep and long 
life. Each Fargo truck has an engine of 
exactly the right power to suit its hauling 
capacity. 

Visit your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo Dealer 
and let him show you the many Chrysler - 
engineered features of these great new Fargo 
trucks. He’ll show you such engineering fea¬ 
tures as extra comfortable cabs that are 
roomier and well weatherproofed . . . Wide 


comfortable seats—adjustable for back-angle 
as well as forward and backward . . . Extra 
large windshields for better all-around vision 
. . . new weight-distribution which in¬ 
creases the life of both truck and tires . .. 
new, wider treads for greater stability and 
easier handling... larger, improved brakes 
to give you better braking and more safety ... 
shorter wheelbases for easier manoeuver- 
ing in confined areas . . . larger, stronger 
express BOXES for better loading. 

Be sure to see your nearest Chrysler- 
Plymouth-Fargo Dealer to-day. He’ll show 
you all of these features and many more. 
Let him show you how you can order a 
new Fargo truck that will exactly suit your 
farm’s requirements. 


(BUMPER GUARDS AVAILABLE AS EXTRA EQUIPMENT) 


FARGO TRUCKS ARE CHRYSLER BUILT! 














LION BRAND Manila ROPE 


Guardian of Safety for Over a Century 
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LIVESTOCK 


—This 

Green Marker 
identifies 
LION BRAND 
Manila ROPE 
—the safety 
rope you can 
depend on 
for any job. 


New ceilings on butter at 70 and 71 cents on the Prairies recognize present high costs 
as well as the danger of runaway prices. 

Breeding Quality of Purebred Sires 

Factual proof that though purebreds are wi< 
sires used actually de 

D URING the last 25 years, great 
strides have been made in Can¬ 
ada in bringing about a realiza¬ 
tion of the superiority of 
purebreds over grades for breeding 
purposes. The result has been a very 
wide distribution of purebred sires in 
all classes of livestock, and a cor¬ 
responding elimination of grade and 
scrub sires. By no means all of the 
latter have been crowded out, principal¬ 
ly for the reason that there are many 
people yet who do not understand very 
much about the laws of inheritance, 
and why one animal tends to repro¬ 
duce itself while another does not. 

Nevertheless, great strides have been 
made through the combined influence 
of enterprising, thoughtful farmers, the 
activities of the various breed associa¬ 
tions and the assistance and support 
lent by our departments of agriculture, 
both federal and provincial. 

With the improvement in the quality 
of purebred sires used, however, another 
problem has developed. This is due, 
largely, to a misunderstanding of what 
really constitutes a purebred sire. So 
much has been said and written about 
purebreds and their value, that the 
difference between purebreds has not 
been sufficiently stressed. What con¬ 
stitutes a purebred is the ability to 
transmit certain qualities and tenden¬ 
cies. These are marked out broadly by 
the characteristics which an animal 
must possess before registration. A 
purebred animal must, of course, be the 
progeny of two other purebreds, but in 
addition to that it must have certain 
recognizable characteristics such as 
size and conformation, color and form. 

Purebreds, however, are not kept by 
farmers for their size, or beauty. In 
the case of dairy animals they must be 
capable of being grown into profitable 
producers. If we remember that a good 
purebred is chiefly valuable for its 
ability to transmit whatever qualities 
have been transmitted to it by inheri¬ 
tance, and that, no two animals or 
people or plants or birds are alike, it 
is easy to understand, how, with na¬ 
ture’s law of very wide variation in all 
species, some purebreds will be very 
high producers and others extremely 
poor, though all are of pure breeding 
and able to transmit only what they 
possess. 

Many years ago progressive breeders 
discovered that in addition to qualities 
and conditions necessary for registra¬ 
tion, they also needed to develop within 
their respective breeds, tests based on 
preformance. Consequently, we have 
Advanced Registry in swine, the Record 
of Performance in poultry, and the 
Record of Performance tests in dairy 
cattle. Very little has been done in this 


CONSUMERS CORDAGE CO. 
LIMITED 

Montreal, Que. Dartmouth, N.S. 


THE reason for this broader approach 
* to the inheritance of production is 
that comparisons of the production of 
many purebred cows with those of their 
dams, show that the daughters often 
produce less than their dams. Where- 
ever this happens, it probably indicates 
that the sire of the less productive 
daughter was not good enough. During 
the last 25 years large numbers of herds 
have been entered in cow testing and 
herd improvement associations, and the 
records kept for these associations have 
now accumulated to such an extent 
that it is possible to see where we are 
going with our present dairy breeding 
programs. The United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture recorded the pro¬ 
duction of the daughters of 1,616 dairy 
sires in herd improvement associations 
in the United States. These represented 
all breeds, and included 820 Holstein 
sires, 354 Guernsey, 303 Jersey, 68 Ayr¬ 
shire, 47 Brown Swiss, 17 Shorthorns, 
and seven Red Dane. Altogether, these 
sires had produced 12,933 daughters 
whose production and that of their 
dams had been recorded. That is 
daughter-dam pairs, or what are called 
paired-daughters. 


Ever since you started feeding me ALOX, my health and condition 
have improved steadily. I just know I’m going to be a record 
maker . . . and I owe it all to Alox and you. You’re smart. Boss, 
and so are the people who make Alox. They know we like ALOX 
Linseed Oil Cake; and they put in a special balance of minerals, 
fats and vegetable proteins that make for growth, health and 
glossy coats. Thanks to Alox, I’m due to be a heavy milk producer 
. . . that means more profit for you. Boss! 


Write for our FREE booklet 
"Feeding Farm Animals 
for Profit ” 
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The interesting part of the result of 
these calculations was that the same 
thing happened with all breeds—the 
average production of the daughters 
was lower than tnat of the dams. Take 
the Holstein, for example, in which 
breed there were 6,610 daughter-dam 
pairs. The daughters averaged 11,287 
pounds of milk, but the dams had av¬ 
eraged 11,407 pounds. The average 
figures for all breeds were 9,652 pounds 
of milk for the 12,933 dams, and 9,474 
pounds of milk for the same number 
of daughters, showing an average de¬ 
crease of 178 pounds of milk. In terms 
of dollars, the decrease of milk and fat 
combined amounts to five dollars per 
cow. i 

The Holstein daughters, though there 
were a great many more of them, 
showed less decrease below the produc¬ 
tion of their dams than any other 
breed except the Red Dane, of which 
breed there were only 97 daughters, as 
compared with 6,610 Holstein daughters. 
The decrease in pounds of milk for 
Ayrshire daughters was 336 pounds; 
for Guernseys, 260 pounds; for Brown 
Swiss and Jersey, 217 pounds; for Short¬ 
horns, 157 pounds. Perhaps the reason 
for the smaller Holstein decrease is 
that Holstein breeders seem to have 
made more use of the near-relative, 
average-production figures in selecting 
breeding stock, and have been more 
enthusiastic in using the Record of 
Performance tests generally. 

What is most significant, however, is 
that even in the Holstein breed, only 
49.8 per cent of the daughters equalled 
or excelled the milk production of their 
dams, and among the 476 Ayrshire 
daughters, only 42.2 per cent were as 
good as, or better than, their dams in 
milk production. 

These comparisons in milk records 
point clearly to the importance of very 
careful selection of herd sires, because 
it is on the sire that the average breed¬ 
er depends most for the improvement of 
his herd. This dependence is logical be¬ 
cause the influence of the sire is ex¬ 
tended over many more individual 
animals than is the influence of a 
single dam. 


Legumes for Pregnant Ewes 

A CCORDING to all reputable authori- 
**• ties, there is nothing like good 
quality legume hay for pregnant ewes 
during the winter months. As put by S. 
B. Williams of the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farms Service, Ottawa, “For 
feeding pregnant ewes, roughages are 
of value in proportion to their legume 
content.” 

Ottawa tests show that when timothy 
was fed (a non-legume hay) ewes lost 
weight, some died, lambs were small 
and only two-thirds survived. Ewes fed 
alfalfa hay had lambs a pound heavier 
and losses were seven per cent instead 
of one-third. In addition, lambs from 
alfalfa-fed ewes gained about one-third 
faster than lambs fed on timothy. Feed¬ 
ing mixed hay gives results about in¬ 
termediate between timothy and alfalfa. 

Feeding three to five pounds per head 
of good quality legume hay is recom¬ 
mended where such hay is available. 
Where corn silage is available, (not 
often on the prairies), one to three 
pounds of this feed per day per head 
until some little time before lambing, 
will give still better results. Equal parts 
of oats and bran, or a good quality of 
oats alone at the rate of one-half pound 
per head per day for the last month be¬ 
fore lambing, and from one to one and 
one-half pounds from lambing until 
sheep are on pasture, will help put the 
ewes in good condition and encourage 
them to make milk. When feed is in 
short supply as at present, a com¬ 
promise will be necessary with the most 
desirable ration, but generally speaking 
it would be well to save the best quality 
feeds until the latter part of pregnancy. 
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Outlook for Wool 
IJROM the evidence now available it 
* would appear that prices for raw 
wool should hold up well during the 
present year. World consumption of ap¬ 
parel wool (about 80 per cent of produc¬ 
tion) is about 15 per cent above pre¬ 
war level; and as at June 30, 1947, world 
stocks of apparel wool were about 900,- 
000,000 pounds less than the year be¬ 
fore. Wool has been moving rapidly 
into consumption in Europe, where, as 
quickly as possible, large purchases have 
been made for manufacturing purposes. 
The British textile industry has in¬ 
creased its export volume of wool cloth 
by about 50 per cent since the begin¬ 
ning of 1947, and the industry is manu¬ 
facturing about 22 million linear yards 
of wool cloth per month, which is ap¬ 
proximately 25 per cent more than in 
the final stage of the war. 

There is evidence, according to the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers’ 
Limited, that the demand for fine wool 
is falling off somewhat, and turning to 
the medium grades, which are in greater 
supply. This means that high prices for 
the finer wools are turning buyers to¬ 
ward the less expensive grades. The 
sheep population of Australia, for ex¬ 
ample, is about 29 million less than it 
was five years ago. Production is, there¬ 
fore, down about 16 per cent. South 
African sheep growers are showing 
some tendency to switch to cattle, and 
in the United States the production of 
fine wools has shrunk about one-third. 
World production of fine wool, conse¬ 
quently, is at a lower level than at any 
time during the past two decades, while 
the volume of cross-bred or medium 
wool is still above any pre-war year 
and close to the wartime peak. 

In Canada, the sheep population has 
been declining. Total wool production 
in 1946 remained about 19 million 
pounds, as compared with less than 15 
million pounds in 1940. The quantity of 
shorn wool has been dropping since 
1944, whereas pulled wool has increased. 
The total requirement of wool in Can¬ 
ada, or domestic disappearance, shows 
a very substantial increase over the pre¬ 
war period, 1935-1939, when it averaged 
just over 60 million pounds yearly. The 
disappearance in 1946 was 112.6 million 
pounds. 



Only De Laval Can Give You 
the Mag netic Milker 

Only the Ma g netic Milker 
Can Give You Uniform Milking 


Only Uniform Milking Can Give 
You Hig hest Milk Production 


Water for Stock in Winter 
T\AIRY cows require from three and 
one-half to four and one-half gal¬ 
lons of water for each gallon of milk 
produced. Cows watered twice daily 
drink about eight per cent less water 
and produce about six per cent less 
milk, than if they have free access to 
water at all times. 

Comparatively few barns have water 
always available to the cattle. Where 
outdoor watering must be relied upon, 
the water trough should not be far away 
from the stable, and should be sheltered 
from the wind. Most good dairymen 
and cattle feeders use some sort of 
heater during the winter months to keep 
the water from becoming too cold. 

Horses and sheep grazing outdoors 
will do fairly well on snow, according to 
the Dominion Experimental Station at 
Swift Current, but water is advised for 
cattle under all conditions. It is said 
that lack of water contributes to the 
development of urinery calculi, which 
sometimes causes heavy losses among 
steer calves. 

Where stock must be watered through 
the ice, it is suggested that a number of 
small waterholes fairly well distributed 
are better than one large hole in the 
ice. The small holes should not be more 
than eight inches wide by two or three 
feet long. Generally, they need to be 
opened up and the ice cleared out of 
them regularly every day in cold 
weather. 

Drinking through the ice always car¬ 
ries an element of danger to livestock. 


"Wow's the time for YOU to change to 


THE NEW DE LAVAL 



New De Laval Magnetic 
Speedway Milker 
De Laval engineered for 
still better, faster, cleaner 
milking. New stainless steel 
unit and new Pulso-Pump. 



New De Laval 
Sterling Milker 
Another great new 
De Laval Milker for 
still better milking. 
Stainless steel units. 



New De Laval World’s 
Standard Series Separators 
The cleanest skimming, easiest* 
to-clean separators ever built! 
Every part milk touches is stain* 
less steel. Hand or motor drive; 


The De Laval Company, Ltd., Dept. 55-E„ 113 Park Street, Peterborough, Onfi 

Please send me printed matter on: 

□ De Laval Milkers ED De Laval Water Heaters 

EH De Laval Separators EU De Laval Milking Truck 

□ Curtis Milk Cooler E] De Laval Can Hoist 

Name_ • _ 


Address. 
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LIKEATRACTOR RIDE BY YOUR FIRESIDE 


Not long ago we heard of one instance 
where pigs had to drink through the 
ice, and because it was fairly thick the 
edge had been chopped away to some 
extent to provide for easier drinking. 
Seven pigs slipped into the water and 
were drowned. 


Winter Milk and Cream 

S PECIAL attention needs to be paid to 
the handling of milk and cream dur¬ 
ing the winter months because of three 
factors suggested by the Dairy Branch 
of the Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. First is the fact that the dairy 
herd is stabled for long periods; second, 
that feed and concentrate feeds are 
sometimes highly flavored; and third, 
the cold weather and freezing condi¬ 
tions are likely to have a bad effect on 
both milk and cream. 

When cattle are stabled indoors for 
long periods, milk, and consequently the 
cream, are subjected to the unfavorable 
effects of any barn odors that are al¬ 
most certain to develop, unless both 
bams and cows are kept clean, espe¬ 
cially at milking time. The Department 
recommends that where strong-flavored 
feeds must be used for the sake of 
economy, they should always be fed 
after milking time, and should not be 
stored where the odor from them con¬ 
tinuously charges the air of the stable. 

The bad effects of frozen milk or 
cream are due first to the fact that it 
must be thawed before being sampl¬ 
ed, graded and processed; and second, to 
the fact that the necessary thawing 
takes time, and changes both the flavor 
and the consistency of cream. This 
means that it will be disqualified for 
the top grades. Butter made from frozen 
cream is inclined to be mealy and will 
not qualify for first grade. 


Good cow wasting feed — 

because she’s lazy inside 


lfl^ATCH your feed costs! Use more good roughage where you 
can. Stretch the grain. Watch out for cows that are lazy inside. 

Lazy inside means cows squander feed after they’ve eaten it — 
it goes through their systems and they don’t get all the milk out of 
it they should. It just means you have to make digestive machinery 
work more efficiently. We’ve done it with our herd by adding 
Stock Tonic, a Dr. Hess product, to the ration. Our Stock Tonic 
cows give as much as ^4 lb. more milk per lb. of grain consumed! 

In the face of feed costs, we don’t think you can afford to 
overlook the above facts about Stock Tonic. This product, like all 

Dr. Hess products, is made under 
strict research standards and labora- 
r tory control. Get Stock Tonic to add 

yjji.-; to your feed from your Dr. Hess 
STOCK dealer. Hess & Clark, Ltd., London, 

Ontario. 


Feed Scarcity 

I T is quite probable that less milk will 
be produced in Canada during the 
year 1947-1948 than for several years 
past. 

During the period when feed was 
plentiful, average milk production per 
cow increased fairly steadily, but it is 
probable that along with a decrease in 
total milk production, a decrease in 
average production per cow will occur 
also, and for the same reason. Some fig¬ 
ures recently available in connection 
with milk production in the United 
States will illustrate the point. For the 
years 1936-1940, average milk production 
per cow was 4,491 pounds, which had 
risen by 1946 to 4,891 pounds, and by 
1947 to about 5,000 pounds. During the 
same period the feeding of concen¬ 
trates to milk cows had increased more 
or less in the same proportion, from an 
average of 4.06 pounds per cow per day 
during December feeding in 1936-1940, 
to 4.98 pounds per cow per day in 1946. 
With less feed available this year, less 
concentrates are likely to be fed during 
the winter and a decrease of milk 
production almost certain to result. 

For the most part the individual live¬ 
stock owner has his choice between one, 
or both, of two methods of feed con¬ 
servation. He may, and should in any 
case for that matter, cull his herds and 
flocks closely so as to weed out the un¬ 
profitable producers. In areas where hay 
and forage crops are abundant, he may 
make the fullest possible use of these 
and cut down somewhat on the feeding 
of grain and concentrates. The latter, as 
already intimated, will probably result 
in some decrease in milk production and 
perhaps slower gains in the case of meat 
animals. In view of the high price of 
grains and other feeds however, it 
should make for relatively economical 
production. This is the next best thing 
to low cost resulting from a more liberal 
feeding of concentrates in order to 
secure heavier production based on a 
fully balanced ration. 


a Dr. Hess product 
to help cattle use feed 


ANIMAL HEALTH — the control of internal and 
external parasites and diseases — is the full-time 
job of Dr. Hess research. 


OLD "CAP COMFORT" SAYS 


I've often heard my neighbor say he'd like an 
extra hour each day so I am sure he's pleased 
to hear that there's an extra day this year for 
there are times, I must admit, when extra days 
do help a bit. I used to wish that I could squeeze 
in some extra time when things are freezin’— 
when good old “Mother Nature” roars and icy 
winds keep you indoors and now I've found a 
way to beat ’er—my COMFORT COVER TRAC¬ 
TOR HEATER. Yes, even when it's cold and. 
snowin’ my COMFORT COVER keeps me goin’ 
-.-a Leap year’s not required if I'm to get in any 
extra time—my COMFORT COVER pays its 
cost by saving days I would have lost. 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


Art. Ofj. * 

TRACTOR COVER 


L “T h ® Hot Air 
Deflector Heater” 


WINNIPEG. CANADA 


DUST OR SPRAY YOUR WEEDS AWAY 

CHIPMAN 


ESTER, AMINE, SODIUM SALT 

ATLACIDE 

KILLS ALL WEEDS AND GRASSES 

Write for Literature and Prices. 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

1040 Lynn Avenue Winnipeg, Man 


en writing to advertisers please mention The Guide 



COffVPOUN D 

for COUCHS due to COLDS 


• Don’t let COUGHS due to COLDS lay up work 
stock. Give SPOHN’S COMPOUND — for 54 
years America’s favorite COUGH remedy for 
horses and mules. Acts on nose, throat and bron¬ 
chial tubes. Relieves difficult breathing. Used by 
most famous horsemen. Ask any drug store. 
SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


POULTRY 

IDENTIFICATIONS 

Easily read, quickly applied, there to stay 

MADE OF ALUMINUM 
,-3=- TAMPER PROOF 

WING TAG 

EiS[9l /t \\ Makes possible 
"t I- \\ banding of chicks 

V"** when one day old. 

SEALED LEG BANDS a 

Permanently sealed; any , Vv\ lic] 

embossing; conservative V /*’ 1 uGjt)/ 
numbering and stamping. V. , , -^Y-***^ 

POU LTRY TA TTOO 
POULTR Y GRADE STAMPS 
Write for Free Catalogue and Samples 

KETCHUM MFG. CO, LTD. 

Dept. G, Box 388, Ottawa, Ont. 


CANNOT 

DETERIORATE! 

Rex Oil is a stable, guaranteed 
potent source of vitamin E. It Is 
sealed in amber colored bottles or 
light-protected metal tins, thereby 
preventing any destruction by light. 
Rex Oil supplies essential repro¬ 
ductive factors in a concentrated 
non-deteriorating form. 

End unnecessary breeding failures 
by feeding Rex Oil regularly. It 
ends non-organic breeding troubles 
because it contains many bio¬ 
chemical factors not found in other 
wheat germ oils. 

Rex Oil is guaranteed. Your money 
will be refunded if not entirely 
satisfied. 4 ozs. $1.25; 20 ozs. just 
$5.00. Order a supply today from 
feed dealer, druggist or direct. 

R89R 


ST. THOMAS. ONT. 


Writ* for troo catalog. Largest stock In Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
aceossorlos. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wreckinj Co.Ltd.,263to273 Fort St.Winnlpeg 
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Jf How Handy Are You 

twin ROPE ? i 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 

WILL PAY $25 00 EACH 


for suggestions 
on out-of-ordinary ways 
to use rope to save work 
and lifting on the farm 

Plymouth Cordage Company, world's largest rope- 
makers, want to secure practical ideas for out-of-the- 
ordinary uses of rope—which save work and lifting 
on farms. 

Many farmers use rope on their hay-forks or slings. 
All use it for tying livestock. But there are many uses 
beside these which farmers have worked out for 
themselves to save work and lifting. It is these uses 
which we want to get, to incorporate into our adver¬ 
tising and into booklets for farmers which we publish. 

For example, some farmers have a pulley and 
rope with attached hooks fastened to the ceiling of 
their milk houses. They slip the hooks on to the 
handles of their milk cans and use the rope and 
pulley to lift the cans of milk into and out of their 
milk coolers. This is only one idea, of the kind we 
want. You may be using rope in other ways, just 
as handy, on your farm. 

Plymouth Cordage Company will pay $25.00 each 
for practical suggestions which we publish. 


fCaterpillar Tractor photo. 

Top: Multiple one-way hitch using steel-reinforced wooden cross-bar to pull two units 
parallel to the line of travel , using a chain hitch. Below: The second one-way is hitched 

to the rear of the front plow. 


Helping to Maintain Soil Fertility 

The right crop rotation is a suitable combination of soil, crop sequence and rainfall 
which will maintain soil fertility and keep farm income up. 

[ERE has always been some differ- 43.2 bushels of corn grown in a three- 
:nce of opinion among farmers and year rotation with oats and clover, 
and crop experts as to the loss of Adding manure, lime and phosphate 
fertility resulting from continuous raised the continuous corn yield to 50.3 
n cropping such as is practised in bushels and the yield of corn in the 
prairie provinces over a very wide rotation to 63.6 bushels per acre, 
i. Nearly 40 years ago, one soil scien- At Ottawa, continuous cropping to 
in the United States Department of spring grain, corn or root crops, was 
iculture said: “The soil is the one entirely unsatisfactory. Even large 
:structible, immutable asset the na- quantities of manure did not produce 
possesses. It is the one resource large yields. Clover introduced into a 
; cannot be exhausted, that cannot rotation brought beneficial results after 
ised up.” a few years. 

Any other soil investigators attacked In the prairie provinces, surprisingly 
theory, and of course it was easy different results have been secured at 
irove that there is an enormous loss different Dominion Experimental Sta- 
oil by wind and water erosion. It is tions, from similar experiments conduct- 
known that on many soils, fertility ed over a period of 35 years. One of the 
sached out as well as removed by outstanding findings has been referred 
iping. Moreover, it has been the ex- to in these cblumns before, namely, the 
ence of many practical farmers that remarkably beneficial effects of a mixed 
r soils seem to be less productive farming rotation at the Lacombe sta- 
r 20 or 30 years of cropping than tion in the black soil zone of Central 
’ were originally. Soils investigators Alberta. There, an experiment has been 
s attempted to replace this lost fer- in progress for 30 years, during the last 
y by carefully designed crop ro- ten years of which the yield of wheat 
ms, the plowing under of legume after summerfallow averaged 19.7 bush- 
>s, and the building up of lost stores els per acre in a three-year rotation of 
rganic material in the soil. In many wheat-wheat-fallow. This compared 
s, they have reported that the re- with 33.2 bushels in a mixed farming 
ing of this lost fertility is a slow rotation, which represents an increase 
:ess. of 68 per cent. The second crop of 

ime time ago, Dr. E. S. Hopkins, wheat in the grain rotation yielded only 
>ciate Director, Dominion Experi- 11 bushels per acre as compared with 
ital Farms Service, Ottawa, discuss- 68.8 bushels of oats in the mixed farm- 
his important question and referred ing rotation, which means 2,339 pounds 
ae frequently expressed opinion that of oats as compared with 660 pounds of 
inuous wheat or wheat-fallow farm- wheat. Commercial fertilizers added to 
exhausts the productivity of prairie this soil, which is naturally productive, 
;. He pointed out that long, con- is reported to have given some of the 
ous experiments with continuous largest yield increases from fertilizers 
iping have been conducted at Roth- recorded anywhere on the prairies, 
tead, England, in Illinois, Missouri, By comparison with the results at 
Ohio, as well as at Ottawa and the Lacombe, a long-time crop rotation ex- 
;riment stations in western Canada, periment at the Dominion Experimental 
itothamstead, continuous wheat for Station, Lethbridge, shows that in a 
ears yielded 12 bushels per acre on wheat-wheat-fallow rotation the average 
lanured land, and 34 bushels where wheat yield after fallow was 23.9 bushels 
ons of manure annually were ap- per acre, and 13.6 bushels per acre on 
1. On this land, however, weeds stubble. These yields compare with 17.8 
issitated summerfallowing every five bushels per acre (after fallow), and 
•s. A rotation including clover im- 13.8 bushels per acre (stubble) in a 
f ed the yields, but to maintain them mixed farming rotation. In this rota- 
;atisfactory levels, manure or fer- tion also, the yields of hay were only 
ers were necessary. .56 tons per acre. These figures clearly 

i Illinois, com grown continuously indicate that grain and summerfallow 
68 years yielded 26 bushels per acre had provided the most suitable system 
the last 12 years, as compared with for the Lethbridge dry-farming area. 


IVe Want Your Practical Ideas 

HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO ... . 


Simply write a description of the use of rope you want to 
suggest. Give details of any fastening, use of pulleys, etc., 
as clearly as possible so we can follow it. If you can enclose 
a snapshot or rough diagram to illustrate, so much the better. 

Suggestions must be original and not taken from previously 
printed material. 

If you wish to enter more than one 

f suggestion, you may do so, but write 
each one on a separate sheet, with your 

For each suggestion of yours which 
we publish, we will pay you $25.00 cash 
immediately the entries are judged. All 
material submitted becomes the property 
of Plymouth Cordage Company. 

In the case of two people sending in 
the same prize-winning suggestion, the 
prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the one mailed first. 


Send in Your Suggestions NOW 


All entrants, whether successful or not, will receive a free 
copy of our new booklet “How to Put Rope to Work on 
the Farm". 

It will only take a few minutes to write down the informa¬ 
tion we want—and it may win you $25.00. 

Write your name and address clearly on the bottom of 
your letter, and mail to Cordage Distributors Limited, 500 
King St. West, Toronto. 


For dependability, extra 
strength and long service, be 
sure to ask tor PLYMOUTH 
SHIP BRAND MANILA ROPE 
lor all iarm use. 

Plymouth Cordage Company, 
Welland, Canada, manufac¬ 
turers ol rope, tying twine, hay 
baler twine and binder twine. 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE IT IS ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB. 
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Investigate Equipment Before Purchase because the incorporation of heavy com- 
THE period since 1939 has given a re- bine straw into the soil is impossible in 

I markable impetus to the mechaniza- th * drier ^ S “ 

tion of farm work, particularly in the will not decay^ rapidly enough. This 

three prairie provinces. In one way or means that yie d ; s . 
another, a great deal of surplus labor creased following the incorporation of a 
has been drained off the farms, and large amount of straw because the pro- 
those remaining have been forced to cess of nitrification oes p 
operate larger acreages per man and to rapidly enough. 

do so under the spur of increased On the other hand, there can be lit e 
production to meet the wartime needs doubt that hundreds if not thousands 
for food production and post-war con- of fields are burned each year to the 
ditions of hunger and food shortages all detriment of the soil and the owners 
over the world. bank account. If the need for maintain- 

One of the consequences of this turn mg soil fertility itself were not enough 
towards machinery is that in an anxiety in the great majority of cases, the pos- 
to get the needed farm work done, and sibility of soil drifting and the advisa- 
in their haste to mechanize in a period bility, if not the necessity, of a good 
of machinery shortages, many farmers trash cover, should be enough to keep 
have made purchases without due con- the stubble from being burned. \ 


Why Sow Weeds? 

N O estimate is possible of the quantity 
of weed seeds sown each year on 
prairie farms. There is no question, 
however, but that the amount would be 
very surprising if it could be accurate¬ 
ly determined. 

Probably no single farmer among the 
300,000 in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta would sow weed seeds deliber¬ 
ately. Nevertheless, this is practically 
what is done when commercial seed ob¬ 
tained from elevators is used. Ordinary 
commercial grain delivered to an ele¬ 
vator and cleaned in the elevator is not 
good enough for seed, despite the fact 
that many modern elevators are equip¬ 
ped with seed cleaning machinery which 
will remove dockage. Seed that looks 
pretty good may still contain large num¬ 
bers of noxious weed seeds, including 
all of the bad ones, and may well con¬ 
tain some seeds of weeds not already 
present on the farm. 

It is much better for seed cleaning 
to rely on the old farm fanning mill, 
unless there is a modern seed cleaning 
plant available, or a portable cleaner 
operating in the district. Why sow weed 
seeds when they can be cleaned out of 
the seed grain and when the resulting 
weeds will cost money to eradicate if 
the weedy seed is sown? 


Huge System for Experimentation 

T HE Dominion Government farms 
more than 50,000 acres of land on 
its huge, sprawling Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farms System. In addition, it 
supervises 219 illustration stations, 
which involves the renting of 36,012 ad¬ 
ditional acres of land, for a total of 
86,214 acres. 

From the Central Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa, 1,500 experimental projects 
are said to be directed. These experi¬ 
mental studies are under way at 24 
branch farms and stations, two for¬ 
estry stations, 13 sub-stations, and 8 
branch laboratories. The government 
maintains about 8,000 head of livestock 
at its various experimental centres. The 
work of the experimental farm service 
is separated into 10 divisions, each op¬ 
erating with its own staff of specialists 
and co-ordinated under the administra¬ 
tion of the director. The various divi¬ 
sions are: Animal Husbandry, Bees, 
Cereals, Fibre, Field Husbandry, Forage 
Plants, Horticulture, Poultry, Tobacco 
and Illustration Stations. 


What About Stubble Burning? 

IlifOST authorities who have to do with 
crops and farm production deplore 
the extent to which stubble is burned 
every year, and the soil deprived of 
valuable organic matter which can be 
replaced only after years of careful 
rotation cropping. 

Here is the way H. J. Mather, super¬ 
visor of soil conservation for the Al¬ 
berta Department of Agriculture, puts 


SURGING ft 


EXTRA POWER for quick starts — for extra lights — 
for extra strong radio reception. Yes, sir! — a Firestone 
battery has, holds and hands out extra power for 
everything electrical in or on your car. As rugged and 
dependable as Firestone, Canada’s Number One Tire! 
Treat your car to a guaranteed Firestone EXTRA 
POWER Battery now and learn what modern battery 
performance really is. 


“Stubble burning clears off the field 
and makes it easier to cultivate, but 
every time you fire the stubble you are 
destroying between two and four dol¬ 
lars worth of plant food per acre. You 
can replace the plant food with fertil¬ 
izer, but you can’t buy organic matter. 
It is that organic matter that catches 
and holds the raindrops. In the course 
of decay it returns to the soil some of 
the elements needed for the crops to 
follow. Rob the soil of its organic mat¬ 
ter and you reduce the water intake and 
water-holding capacity of the soil. If the 
soil is unable to absorb the rain as it 
falls, there is run-off and water erosion. 
Lack of fibre in the soil paves the way 
for soil drifting.” 

This is a pretty serious indictment, 
and as far as we know it can be said 
to apply to all areas where there is a 
reasonable amount of rainfall. Some 
farmers who live in the drier areas con¬ 
tend that stubble burning is necessary, 


Seeding With Nurse Crops 

READERS in areas where grass and 
**■ legumes are seeded preferably with 
a nurse or companion grain crop, will 
be interested in two methods suggested 
for Manitoba as a result of 20 years 
experience on Dominion illustration 
stations. 

Assuming a well-worked, firm, moist 
seed bed and early seeding at one inch 
depth, the first method recommends 
drilling in two-thirds of the cereal seed, 
preferably wheat, to the usual depth for 
wheat. The field is then packed thor¬ 
oughly and the grass and legume seed 
thoroughly mixed with the remaining 


NOW-YOU CAN GET ALL YOUR WINTER DRIVING 
. NEEDS AT FIRESTONE DEALER STORE' 


fireston* 


FIRESTONE 
SUPREME HEATER) 


FIRESTONE 
SPARK PLUOS 


FIRESTONE 
SUPER ANTI-FREEZE 


FIRESTONE STUDOED 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
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third of the wheat or cereal. The drill 
is then set to sow slightly more than 
one-third the usual rate for the cereal, 
and seeding is done to a <}epth of one 
inch, crossways over the first drilling 
of the cereal. 

For dry soil conditions such as exist 
in south-western Manitoba, a grass 
seeder attachment is used and alterna¬ 
tive spouts in the grain box and in the 
attachment are closed, so that the open 
spout in the attachment is in front of a 
closed spout in the grain box. By this 
method, the grass or legume seed is 
sown into the drill run where no cereal 
is seeded, thus giving alternating rows 
of cereal and grass, spaced six inches 
apart. By this method the small seeds 
are not forced to grow in direct com¬ 
petition with the grain. 


Light Weight Concrete 

A CUBIC foot of solid concrete made 
by mixing sand, water and cement, 
weighs 150 pounds. If you mix cement 
and water with other substances than 
sand, such as pumice, perlite, puffed-up 
shale, it will weigh from 20 to 80 per 
cent less. In addition, it will insulate 
better from heat, cold and sound, and 
is an all-round better material for 
building homes, because it may be 
sawed and nailed. 

Light-weight concrete is nothing 
new. The Romans used it and for the 
last 50 years, moderately light concrete 
and steel frame buildings have been 
made by using slag and cinders. As 
yet, however, not enough is known 
about the strength, water resistance 
and insulating value of light-weight 
materials, but an intensive research 
project is now underway by the Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency of the United 
States, 

Pumice is a soft, greyish-white rock 
made of hardened lava foam from ex¬ 
tinct volcanoes. Perlite is a type of rock 
in which tiny bits of water were trap¬ 
ped as the lava hardened. Chunks of 
this rock ground up and heated in a 
furnace come out as a white fluff, 
weighing from eight to 16 pounds per 
cubic foot. Another type of rock called 
vermiculite, expands when heated, like 
a tiny accordion, and weighs from six to 
10 pounds per cubic foot. 

Slag, cinders, coke fragments and 
even sawdust and wood fibre have been 
used to create light aggregate for con¬ 
crete. One important obstacle to wider 
use of lighter weight materials is that 
they are bulky and not found so gen¬ 
erally throughout the country. 

Flax for Northwestern Saskatchewan 

IJOR a long time most of the flax 
* grown in Canada has been grown in 
Saskatchewan, and until the recent war 
years, by far the largest portion of it 
was grown in the area adjacent to 
Rosetown. 

Some work done at the Dominion 
Experimental Station at Scott, Sas¬ 
katchewan, which serves the north¬ 
western portion of the province, indi¬ 
cates that flax may be a profitable crop, 
even in the more northerly areas where 
it has not hitherto been grown. A. G. 
Kusch suggests that the earlier vari¬ 
eties of flax can be matured in that 
area, and provided wild oats are not a 
problem, yields secured which give a 
better net return than wheat. Other 
advantages of flax seed over wheat 
production for these areas, suggested by 
Mr. Kusch are: 1, less acreage is requir¬ 
ed on small farms; 2, transportation 
costs per unit are less; 3, less storage 
space is required, and 4, grades losses 
are less likely as a result of advise 
weather conditions in the fall. 

It is pointed out that the quality of 
northern grown wheat is likely to be 
low, while the oil content and quality 
of northern-grown flax seed is general¬ 
ly high. “Flax seed,” said Mr. Krusch, 
“will represent a substitution for a 
quality of wheat which might not be as 
good as can be grown elsewhere.” 



“J HAVEN’T always gotten all the 
John Deere equipment from my dealer 
just when I wanted it, but he has never let 
me down. 

“Like every other farmer, I’ve had break¬ 
downs in the field, but my John Deere 
dealer always goes the limit to get me fixed 
up, regardless of any inconvenience it is to 
him. 

“He’s got a modern service shop, with 
precision equipment—an up-to-date shop 
manned by experienced mechanics who 
know their stuff. When a job comes out of 
his shop, I know the work is done right, 
and the cost is reasonable. 

“What’s more, the dealer and his men 
know farm machinery from A to Z and are 
mighty helpful in the selection of new 


equipment I buy. Their advice is worth a 
lot. » 

“My John Deere dealer is an established 
part of my community. He’s here to stay, 
just as I am. He has money invested in 
buildings, shop equipment, in cars, trucks, 
etc., and, furthermore, in his parts bins are 
thousands of dollars worth of parts avail¬ 
able for John Deere equipment, so that I 
and all of his other farmer customters can 
carry on with the least possible loss of time, 
crops, and money. 

“I’ve had chances to buy other makes of 
equipment, but as long as my John Deere 
dealer can keep me going, I am going to 
wait, for he has both the quality of equip¬ 
ment and the kind of service I want.” 


New John Deere equipment is moving out of John Deere factories into the hands 
of John Deere dealers in ever-increasing quantities. It will not be long before you 
can get the John Deere quality equipment which you have waited for so patiently- 
If you don’t know the John Deere dealer in your community, look him up—he’s 
worth knowing. 


See Kou/z </o#/v Deeee Z?e/ue/z 

FOX r#£8£ST//V £Q(//PM£Wr/l/VD S£XV/C£ 
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KEEPING UP 
WITH 2,4-D 

Continued from page 5 


esters are the most rapid in their ac¬ 
tion; react upon most crops to a greater 
extent; are recommended for woody 
plants and the more resistant peren¬ 
nials; are used at lower dosages than 
either of the other formulations. The 
amine salts occupy an intermediate 
position on almost all points referred to. 

W HETHER 2,4-D is best applied as a 
spray or dust is a much debated 
point. The introduction within the past 
year of the low volume nozzle for spray¬ 
ing has changed the whole approach to 
this problem. Claimants for sprays 
stress: Even distribution; effectiveness 
of weed kill; minimum of drift even 
when wind velocity is considerable; 
cheapness of both equipment and chem¬ 
ical. Dust users stress their adapta¬ 
bility in areas where water is at a 
premium; lighter equipment; less bother 
in not having to handle water. 

Here we might mention ground versus 
application from plane or helicopter. 
Some 20,000 acres were dusted by heli¬ 
copter in 1947, mostly in Manitoba. Par¬ 
ticular care was taken to operate only 
when wind velocity was four miles or 
less per hour, usually late in the day or 
early morning. 

In Alberta, about 4,000 acres were 
aeroplane sprayed, oil at the rate of 
less than half a gallon per acre being 
used instead of water. Satisfactory weed 
kills were obtained by both helicopter 
and plane. With ground operated equip¬ 
ment reasonably cheap and readily 
available, it may be expected that the 
majority of farmers will plan to own 
their own rigs, thereby being ready on 
short notice to treat fields as they 
reach the proper stage of growth. In 
areas of large acreages, where the time 
factor is important, treatment on con¬ 
tract by those operating planes is likely 
to have an appeal. 

In 1947, it was generally admitted 
that the larger part of the crop treated 
was after weed growth had passed the 
most favorable stage to treat. The ideal 
time to spray is as soon as possible after 
the majority of weeds have germinated, 
and have appeared above ground. The 
crop, however, should have passed the 
tender seedling stage, and should be at 
least four or five inches in height. As the 
crop advances in the shot blade to 
heading (flax flowering) treatment 
should be withheld. Where Canada 
thistle and perennial sow thistle are 
the main weeds, treatment is likely to 


be more successful in a later stage of 
crop growth than for annual weeds. 

In addition to showing wide varia¬ 
bility as to susceptibility to 2,4-D de¬ 
pending upon weed species, stage of 
growth is a most important factor. Of 
the annual weeds, wild mustard, stink- 
weed and false ragweed are very sus¬ 
ceptible even to the point where seed 
commences to form. Giant ragweed, 
red-root pigweed and purslane show 
somewhat more resistance. Wild buck¬ 
wheat, except when in the two to three 
leaf stage, shows very marked resistance, 
and while set back for a time after 
treatment, recovers and sets seed. 
Ridge-seeded spurge—of no economic 
significance—is a good example of a 
completely resistant weed. Perennial 
weeds, while generally more resistant, 
show a similar variation to 2,4-D, with 
the interesting difference that most sus¬ 
ceptible perennials react best in the 
early bud to flower stage. 

O NE reason for the popularity of 2,4-D 
is its non-poisonous, non-corrosive, 
non-flammable characteristics. Never¬ 
theless, it is a very potent chemical, 
and should be handled with.care. In us¬ 
ing it in a field beside a susceptible 
crop such as alfalfa, sunflowers, or 
sugar beets, drift should be guarded 
against. The same applies when using 
the chemical around flower beds or in 
the garden or orchard. 

Spraying equipment that has con¬ 
tained 2,4-D should only be used for 
other purposes after very thorough 
cleansing. Some organic solvent suqji as 
acetone, isopropyl alcohol, or a pet¬ 
roleum cleaner should be used first and 
then followed by a cleaning with an 
abundance of soapy water. Where pos¬ 
sible, separate equipment for 2,4-D 
spraying should be maintained. 

Most recent, of much interest, and 
offering considerable possibilities is the 
use of 2,4-D applied to the soil after 
the crop has been planted, but before 
the plants emerge. The term pre-em¬ 
ergence has been adopted to describe 
this method of using the chemical. To 
the University of New Jersey should go 
the credit for early trials in pre-em¬ 
ergence. Last summer pre-emergence 
trials were undertaken at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, and by a farmer near 
Plum Coulee, applying the chemical 
after corn was planted. Excellent con¬ 
trol of susceptible annual weeds was 
obtained using from one and one-quar¬ 
ter to four pounds acid per acre. Where 
green foxtail, which is resistant, was 
met with on the farm plots it did not 
appear in any way affected; likewise 
perennial sow thistle and field bind¬ 
weed in the same field were in no way 
checked by the application of 2,4-D. 
Further testing of crops suitable to 



Chemical summerfallow, on trial in the above picture, may become a feature on lands 
subject to blowing, and not yet infested with perennial weeds. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Biggest and most powerful of International Crawler Tractors is the 18-ton ( 180 h.p. 
model TD-24 . . . newest member of a mighty Diesel lineup. In fields and groves, 
farmers rely on Internationals for ready adaptability and low-cost performance. 


popular model KB-7 International truck-tractor shown above is the Standard 
of the Highway. 


International Trucks are specified right, sold right and serviced right! The 


BEHIND the International Harvester Symbol lie over 
a century of experience and service to agriculture. 

TODAY it means the products that enable you to meet 
the challenge of Canadian agriculture postwar. 

THE FARMALL SYSTEM — Farmall tractors and 
matched machines, with Touch-Control, enabling you 
to produce more per acre, with less labor, at less cost. 

INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS to carry your products 
to market, swiftly, economically. 

MIGHTY DIESEL Crawler Tractors to speed the big 
irrigation and soil conservation programs—to turn 
the waste lands into productive acres—to build the 
new highways and railways. 

Yes!—the International Harvester Symbol represents 
the things that are bringing a new day for agriculture— 
a brighter, better living for everybody. 
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A quarter of a century ago, an engineer's idea . . . today, a reality: a group of five all- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


purpose tractors with matched machines for every size farm, every crop and soil condition. 






That's the Farmall System! Above: Farmall C with TOUCH-CONTROL. 
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WIDE HITCHES 
PAY OFF 


With This Diesel Power! 

Under one-man control, the outfit shown here seeds 
20 acres of wheat per hour. The hitch which the “Cater¬ 
pillar” Diesel D8 Tractor is pulling is eight 6-foot tiller 
combines, each one trailing a land roller. 

This wide span of tools is O. B. Lassiter’s answer to 
1947’s wet spring. With the tillers alone, he plowed 
2,500 acres near Chin, Alberta, in 7 ’round-the-clock 
days of work. Then he added the seeders and got the 
crop started in only 5 double-shift days. 

Wide hitches, behind the size of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor that fits the acreage, are what lop days—even 
weeks—off the big jobs. Fast work permits timing your 
operations to gain extra bushels per acre in yield—to 
save wages—and on summerfallow, to keep weeds under 
control. 

All 5 sizes of “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors have the 
kind of positive traction to pull extra-wide hitches on 
stubble, seedbed or summerfallow—without wasteful 
slip or harmful soil-packing. And every size has a Diesel 
engine with the power to take full advantage of this 
traction. 

Another bonus is Diesel fuel economy. “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors that have “bought themselves” for 
Prairie Province farmers in fuel dollars saved alone, are 
still going strong! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL., U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 

ENGINES • TRACTORS•MOTOR GRADERS • EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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pre-emergence, dates to apply, rates, 
etc., is very desirable before any large 
scale use of 2,4-D is made in this man¬ 
ner. Should pre-emergence stand up to 
the rigid testing planned in 1948, it 
has several advantages to offer. Should 
it be possible to destroy weeds before 
they emerge and draw upon soil moist¬ 
ure and fertility, the main purpose of 
weed control is accomplished. Again, 
land is sometimes not in condition to 
use a tractor on at the best time to 
treat the weeds, due to heavy rains, or 
some farmers are hesitant to put a 
tractor in a crop fairly well advanced 
in growth. Whether the probable in¬ 
creased cost due to higher dosage for 
per-emergence method is justified, is al¬ 
so to be determined. 

T RIALS were undertaken in both 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan to de¬ 
termine whether 2,4-D could be used to 
replace routine cultivation required in 
summerfallowing. Here again, further 
testing is necessary. The Manitoba trials 
on heavy clay soils where perennial 
weeds—mostly Canada thistle and sow 
thistle—were associated with annual 
weeds, indicated the inadvisability of 
using it under these circumstances. If 
the application is withheld until the 
thistles are ready to treat, the early 
annual weeds are nearing the seeding 
stage, jtnd too late to destroy. Again, 
it was found that resistant annuals, 
notably wild oats, green foxtail, and 
wild buckwheat became a problem. 

It is interesting to note here that as 
one or more species of weeds are re¬ 
moved from competition the remain¬ 
ing weeds not susceptible to 2,4-D, given 
more freedom, soon became a major 
problem. In areas where the broad- 
leafed annual weeds are chiefly met 
with, and where over-cultivation causes 
a hazard by way of soil drifting, further 
work on testing chemical summerfallow 
will be followed with great interest. 

In the eastern United States, trials 
were made in 1946, with 2,4-D as a sub¬ 
stitute for mechanical means in the 
eradication of growth of a woody na¬ 
ture. Unfortunately not all«tree growth 
is susceptible to 2,4-D. Willows are 
highly so, whereas evergreens, oak and 
ash, to name only a few, are resistant. 
Growth of trees, susceptible to 2,4-D, is 
more readily killed when from a foot 
to several feet in height, rather than 
when the trees are several years 


old. It may be necessary and ad¬ 
visable to first cut the growth; treat 
the freshly cut surface with a concen¬ 
trated solution of 2,4-D; then after 
new growth has reached a height of a 
foot or so, spray the area; lastly, re¬ 
treatment may be necessary to complete 
the job. The ester formulation is 
recommended for woody growth, as it 
is for the more resistant types of plant 
growth. 

In 1947, the Manitoba Drainage Main¬ 
tenance Board purchased and operated 
a turbine type spray machine—one us¬ 
ing an air blast into which was fed five 
to ten gallons of 2,4-D solution per acre. 
Mounted on a truck and operated by 
two men—one driving the truck—this 
machine was used successfully to treat 
100 miles of drainage and road ditches 
in which willows were the chief problem. 

Growth in many instances ranged to 
twenty feet in height. Application was 
at the rate of approximately one and 
one-half pounds acid per acre. Both an 
ester and an amine salt were used. Cost, 
including chemical, varied from $7.50 to 
$9.00 per acre. While good kills appear 
to have been obtained it will be next 
midsummer before final results are 
known. The use of 2,4-D on roadways, 
both for weeds and woody growth, opens 
a very large field. If suitable, it should 
greatly help in keeping such areas free 
of unsightly and troublesome growth 
at much less outlay than at present. 

The new chemical 2,4-D should not 
be looked upon as a cure-all for the 
weed menace. Sound and tried cultural 
and other recognized farm practices 
will always remain the basis of effective 
weed control. Rather 2,4-D comes as ad¬ 
ditional aid at a time when weeds seem 
to have gained an upper hand on many 
farms. As has been mentioned not all 
weeds are susceptible; some are more 
susceptible at one stage than another; 
or variation in their reaction to 2,4-D 
from one area to another may be due 
to soil, climate, or other causes not yet 
determined. With some of the peren¬ 
nial weeds that show considerable re¬ 
sistance complete eradication may fol¬ 
low after several applications, or where 
cultivation or competitive crops are 
used along with the chemical. Finally, 
I like to think of 2,4-D as the forerun¬ 
ner of a number of new and better 
chemicals that the scientist may offer 
in the years to come. 


Rate to Apply 

The following table is based upon recommendations made at the First 
Western Weed Conference held in Regina, November, 1947, when both Govern¬ 
mental, University, and Company representatives met to pool results and plan 
for 1948. 


Suggested Amounts of 2,4-D Acid per Acre to Use in Crops to Control Annual Weeds 


Degree of 
Susceptibility 

Susceptible 

Weeds 

Formulation 

Sodium Salt . ..... 

Cereals 

Ounces Acid 
per Acre 

6 - 10 

Flax 

Ounces Acid 
per Acre 
5-8 

Amine Salt ___ 

4-7 

3-6 

Ester ....- 

3-5 

2-4 

Less 

Susceptible 

Weeds 

Sodium Salt ...... 

Amine Salt . 

8-12 

6-10 

7-10 

5-6 

Ester _____ 

4-7 

3-4 


Note 1 —The lower amounts of acid should only be used when weed growth is very 
young and tender. As growth advances the dosage should be increased, 
therefore the amounts of acid to use are given as a range. 

Note 2—Where the esters and amines are used at the higher dosages some damage 
to flax may result. 

Note 3—Treatment with 2,4-D should not be made until cereal plants are 5 inches 
(flax 4 ins.) high, or after cereal crops have reached the late blade (flax 
late bud) stage. 


Russian Harvest 

OVIET estimates of the 1947 wheat 
harvest in Russia place the crop at 
about 1,465,000,000 bushels, somewhat 
larger than the 1,400,000,000-bushel crop 
of the United States. The annual pre¬ 
war average wheat production was 1,- 
371,000,000 bushels, although in 1937 
Russia produced 1.7 billion bushels and 
in 1938 her yield was 1.5 billion bushels. 

We do not have figures available for 
Russia’s production of coarse grains, of 
which she has recently undertaken, by 
trade agreement, to supply Britain with 
500,000 tons. She has, however, under¬ 
taken to supply eastern Europe with 


740,000 metric tons (2,204 pounds) of 
grain, of which 200,000 tons will go to 
Czechoslovakia, 300,000 to Poland, 140,- 
000 to Finland, and 100,000 to Denmark. 



"Mutt be Uncle Looie—We never could 
get him to ihut up." 
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contrary—we were a backwoods capital. 
Now we are a world capital. People 
study us to get the overtones from 
Britain, watch our ways to see which 
way the cat will jump in the United 
States. For several years Russia thought 
enough of us to keep two full-time 
Tass men in Ottawa, and even now 
there is a career Soviet scribe in the 
Gallery. American papers are far more 
concerned than formerly; and despite 
the alertness and vigilance of the Can¬ 
adian Press in sending everything of 
interest to United States on their wires 
across the line, the Associated Press 
now thinks highly enough of Parliament 
Hill to keep a full-time man there. 

O F course the great bulk of our writers 
go full-time on our own Canadian 
news. There is enough of that to keep 
any bureau busy. What actually hap¬ 
pens is that the papers concentrate on 
what is of interest to them. Thus west¬ 
ern journalists keep abreast of wheat 
and cattle and other prairie items, and 
watch anything of importance west of 
the Great Lakes, like a hawk. Maritim- 
ers do the same for their interests. The 
French press retails everything of sig¬ 
nificance to Quebec, and seizes upon 
anything pertaining to the French 
language anywhere. Meanwhile, there 
are dozens of releases put out every 
day, and some of them contain news of 
value to everybody. What is one man’s 
wastebasket item is the next man’s 
headline. 

This ought to be an interesting ses¬ 
sion. Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
after a record unparalleled in Canadian 
history, is reputedly moving on. For 
him, the Long Shadows at the end of 
the day are already hitting him in the 
face, and he is ready to move on now 
to his much-mooted memoirs. Mean¬ 
while, King’s retirement is the other 
parties’ opportunity. How much states¬ 
manship, and how much politics are 
we going to get in 1948? How much of 
a member’s speech will be for the good 
of the country or the community, and 
how much for the good of the party 
and the politician, will be up to the 
gentle reader to decide. Science, I be¬ 
lieve, has ways of separating heat from 
light. So have the Press Gallery. This 
winter we shall spend much of our 
time separating the heat from the light. 
The hot air we’ll keep right here on 
The Hill, where it belongs. We’ll try 
to pass along only the light. 

Killing Insects from the Air 

T HE control of insects by spraying 
from the air, made possible by the 
discovery of DDT, was first announced 
to U.S. military officials in October, 
1943. Formerly, dry dusts only were used 
because of the weight of liquid material. 
The ability of DDT to make poisonous 
a large volume of liquid solution en¬ 
abled spraying to be used. First proved 
against mosquitoes, air spraying was 
later found effective in protecting mili-. 
tary forces against insects and insect- 
borne diseases. It has since been ex¬ 
tended to the control of various insects, 
protecting man and farm crops in many 
parts of the world. Most important 
when used against mosquitoes and flies, 
the principal problem is making the 
liquid into small enough particles to 
secure uniform distribution. Recently 
developed equipment uses wind driven 
pumps to pressure the poisonous liquid 
into a cylindrical boom under the plane 
wings. The spray is forced through 
small openings in these booms and 
strikes an almost flat bar slightly be¬ 
hind the boom. The bar breaks the 
spray into fine particles and helps to 
control the rate of flow, along with 
changes in pressure and size and num¬ 
ber of openings in the boom. 


Mow Available 



for Effective, Low-Cost Weed Control 


Here’s welcome news for grain growers! A 
practical spray unit designed especially for 
efficient, low-cost weed control work with 2,4-D 
sprays. The Waterloo Trailer-Mounted Sprayer 
is a sturdy, soundly engineered sprayer embody¬ 
ing the most recent improvements. 

39-FOOT SPRAYING WIDTH 

Two booms, with a total spraying width of 39 
feet, fold back for easy transportation and storage. 
Equipped with swivels and rubber-tired wheels, 
they operate easily over rolling, plowed or stony 
land. They can be readily adjusted according to 
height of crop. 

LOW VOLUME MEANS LOW-COST OPERATION 

Twenty-six flat-type spray, low-pressure nozzles 
atomize spray into a fine mist—provide the 
proper coverage for effective weed-kill without 
wasting spray or running risk of crop damage. 
Volume of spray solution required is as little as 
5 gallons (or less) per acre. 

ONE ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT UNIT 

With the Waterloo Trailer-Mounted Sprayer, 
there’s no extra work, no time lost mounting or 
unmounting booms. The one compact trailer 
unit carries the booms, pump, engine and tank. 
When the weed-killing season is over, you can 
remove the units and use the trailer for many 
other farm chores. 

SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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NOTE THESE ADVANTAGES 

Booms are strongly braced and constructed 
from 1-inch galvanized pipe. 

Booms can be operated independently for 
spraying small areas, lanes, ditches, 
corners and around fence posts. 

Coupling permits you to attach portable 
boom for spot spraying weed patches. 

Tank is fully galvanized, making it rust 
resistant. Capacity, 200 Imperial gallons. 
Sufficient for spraying 40 acres or more 
without refilling. 

Gear-type pump, driven by air-cooled 
engine, provides pressure for spraying and 
also pumps water from sloughs, ditches, 
etc. Fine-mesh screens on intake strainer, 
pump and spray nozzles keep out foreign 
matter. 


This year, have your own spray equipment, readv 
for use when you need it. Fill out and mail coupon 
TODAY for complete information about the 
Waterloo Trailer-Mounted Sprayer. 

Sold by: 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, Ont. 
Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton New Westminster 
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Optional equipment includes 15 feet of 
1-inch rubber hose with brass couplings for 
filling tank. 

Trailer chassis is constructed of 3 channel 
iron and set on steel cantilever springs to 
cushion load and absorb shocks. 

Automotive type axle, Kelsey wheels with 
hubs, grease seals, and Timken bearings to 
lessen load on tractor or jeep. 4-ply, 
6.00 x 16 tires. 
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Weed Control on Growing Crops 

USE HERBATE (Ud) 

Ester-Amine-Sodium 


t 


Canadian Industries Limited 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, 

Dept. CG., 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me immediately full particulars on the Waterloo Trailer- 
Mounted Sprayer. 


Name . 


Town . ,. 
Prov. ... 
R.R. No. 
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A E. M-KENZIE CO. LTD Seedsmen 
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HIDES - FUR - WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS DEER SKINS 

SENEGA ROOT HORSE HAIR 

Reg. Government Wool Warehouse 
Ship with confidence to the old reliable 

mcmillan fur a wool co., ltd 

(Established 1877) 

1032 LOGAN AYE. WINNIPEG. MAN 


HORTICULTURE 


THE NELSON FARM 
RECORD 


EXTRA EARLY NEW TOMATO 

Carty Chatham 


Success and Failure 

Despite disappointments fruit gardens are 
better, safer and more appreciated 
year by year 


NELSON 
FARM RECORD 


he said. “We had a few crabapples and 
Opata plums, but most of the trees got 
the worst setback of the last eight 
years, due to late spring frosts. My apri¬ 
cots, which were 12 feet high, had to be 
cut out . . . but we hope next year will 
be more fortunate.” We hope so too. 

Another interested and faithful fruit 
grower whom we hear from occasionally 
is Thomas Scaife, Marquette, Manitoba. 

Mr. Scaife recently 
sent us two or 
three snapshots of 
his orchard, one of 
which is reproduc¬ 
ed here. In this picture, Mr. Scaife is 
picking apples from a tree of a standard 
variety. It was “very heavily laden with 
large, very firm-fleshed apples.” Though 
the picture was taken in September, 
Mr. Scaife informed us that there were 
some apples still on the tree until the 
end of October. It was so heavily laden 
that it had to have support to keep 
the branches from breaking down. 

Mr. Scaife is an enthusiast. He said, 
“There are so many good varieties of 
fruit that could be grown in this 
climate. How it adds to the appearance 
of the home and the pleasure one gets 
out of it! Every farm home should have 
some fruit trees. It is surprising how 
few people know that these fruits can 
be grown here. I think grafting has the 
biggest surprise for most of the visit¬ 
ors. They can’t figure out how you can 
grow half a dozen or more different 
varieties of fruit on one tree.” 

And so they continue through years 
of failure and good crops. By the com¬ 
bined efforts of all, progress is recorded 
annually and new trees planted are just 
a little surer of bearing fair crops of 
ever increasing quality. 


A System of Simplified Farm (ookkeepmf 


CANADA’S only Complete and Workable Farm 
Bookkeeping System. 

Every Farmer can understand it. 

It will give you daily and monthly Totals of 
your Receipts and Expenses, and at the end of 
the year it will automatically give you, Total Tax¬ 
able Receipts. Total Deductible Expenses, Total 
Non-Deductible Expenses, Grand Total of all Ex¬ 
penses. Total Net Taxable Income, Profit or Doss, 
Net Worth, and all other information. Will require 
only five minutes each day to keep. 

Send for your copy now, and if you do not agree 
with the above statement, return it to us undam¬ 
aged within five days and your money will be re¬ 
funded. Price $1.85. 


Thomas Scaife, Mar¬ 
quette, Man., picks a 
heavily laden tree of 
standard apples, 
variety not stated. 


Earliest Quality Tomato Yet Developed 
— Valuable For All Parts of Canada 

pf immense value for the North and West and 
other short season districts. Highly desirable for 
all other areas too as an extra early sort producing 
fine quality ripe fruit as much as two weeks or 
more before most other varieties. Has been a 
sensation on the Prairies since 1943, including 
such districts as Lethbridge and Brooks, Alta.; 
Indian Head and Swift Current, Sask.; Brandon 
and Morden, Man. Around Calgary, where first 
distributed under the name of "Alberta”, garden¬ 
ers were simply "wild” about it. At Lethbridge 
Early Chatham ripened a week to twelve days 
before other extra early varieties. At Morden, 
Man., it has yielded as much as 20% to 40% 
greater crops than other good earlies. Early Chat¬ 
ham is dwarf, non-staking, and may be planted as 
closely as two feet each way. Fruits uniform, fine 
shape and colour; delicious quality. Average about 
VA inches across but frequently larger. Order 
direct from this advertisement. (Pkt 15g) (oz 75 <t) 
postpaid 

FREE — OUR BIG 1948 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK-Bigger than Ever 37W 


NELSON FARM RECORD 
714 7th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 

Please send me one Nelson Farm Record Post¬ 
paid. I am enclosing Money Order for $1.85. 


'TWENTY-FIVE years ago, when the 

* late George F. Chipman began to 
write about horticulture and particu¬ 
larly about fruit growing, in the col¬ 
umns of The Country Guide (then the 
Grain Growers’ Guide), the raising of 
fruit trees was a pretty precarious 
business. The Dominion Experimental 
Station at Morden had been in opera¬ 
tion only a few years, and there were 
very few varieties of any kind of fruit 
of proven adaptability to conditions in 
the Canadian prairie provinces. 

Some of the Russian varieties of 
standard apples were being tried with 
indifferent success, as well as some of 
the older crabapples imported from 
eastern areas. A considerable amount 
of extremely valuable work had been 
done in the Dakotas and mid-western 
States by a few of the stalwarts of 
America’s pioneer prairie horticulture, 
and from these enthusiasts and plant 
breeders had come a few very welcome 
seedlings and hybrids, mostly of crab¬ 
apples and plums. 

The fact has been repeatedly stressed 
in these, columns that interested horti¬ 
culturists today in the prairie provinces 
owe lasting gratitude to those per¬ 
sistent enthusiasts scattered here and 
there throughout the three provinces 
who, year after year, kept planting and 
grafting new varieties in their fruit 
gardens, and nursing along new crops 
of promising seedlings. These men and 
women, in the face of extreme climatic 
difficulty and what was sometimes the 
keenest disappointment, still retained 
their faith and enthusiasm. It is to them, 
no less than to the official plant breed¬ 
ers and experimenters, that we owe 
much of the progress that has been 
made. Without their individual experi¬ 
ments in addition to a willingness to 
co-operate with government institutions 
in the testing of new varieties, we would 
be much less advanced horticulturally 
than we are. 

There is still a long way to go before 
fruit growing reaches the stage in many 
areas where regular crops of fruit can 
be expected year after year and trees 
remain healthy until old age overtakes 
them. Our severe winter cold and the 
damage that can be done by late spring 
frosts, as well as early snows and winter 
cold provide hazards which challenge, 
and only too often nullify, the very best 
efforts of the very best growers. 

Another example of this came to our 
attention not long ago, and undoubted¬ 
ly could be duplicated in many farm 
orchards as a result of the 1947 season. 
Some years ago we visited the attract¬ 
ive farm of J. R. Blades, Ohaton, Al¬ 
berta. Mr. Blades takes a keen interest 
in his fruit garden, in addition to which 
the farmstead is nicely laid out and is 
unusually attractive. In a recent letter, 
he told us that in 1947 his fruit, both 
in the orchard and the wild fruit of the 
surrounding district, was a failure. “It 
was one of the worst we have known,” 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE. GEORGETOWN. QNT. 


For Field, 

Garden and Lawn 

STEELE, BRIGGS SEEDS 
ARE SUPERIOR 


• Proven Varieties. 

• Improved Strains. 

• Tested Germination. 

• Selected for Color, Plumpness 
and Purity. 


Fruit for Northeastern Saskatchewan 
iYNLY a comparatively few varieties of 
fruit are generally adaptable over 
the prairies, especially in the northern 
parts of the three provinces where, in 
addition to hardiness of a variety, ade¬ 
quate shelter and the development of a 
good snow cover are almost essential. 

R. H. Anderson, supervisor of illustra¬ 
tion stations at the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station, Melfort, Saskatchewan, 
draws attention to the fact that at Birch 
Hills, where an illustration orchard is 
well protected on all sides, there has 
been no evidence of winter killing, even 
with varieties generally considered only 
semi-hardy. Varieties of apples and 
apple crabs such as Hyer No. 12, Ros- 
thern No. 9 and No. 15, and Rescue 
have been tested at several places in 
northeastern Saskatchewan, and only 
Rescue is considered hardy enough for 
general use, notwithstanding that the 
others may have produced heavily for 
several years at a number of stations. 

Among the crabapple varieties, those 
that have proved hardy include Osman, 
Robin, Dolgo, Florence, Anaros, and Cal- 
ros, which have also produced consist¬ 
ently except during very dry seasons. 
Mr. Anderson says that the Sylvia has 
produced well at most of the stations, 
but in one or two locations suffers from 
fire blight. Amur killed out after produc¬ 
ing for several years. 

There are quite a few apple-crab hy¬ 
brids that have been tested. Only four 
seem to have proved useful for general 
planting. These include Rescue, already 
mentioned, in addition to Trail, Piotosh, 
and Rosilda. 

Mr. Anderson also reports that fair 
crops of plums have also been secured 
from such hardy varieties as Assini- 
boine, Dandy, Mammoth, and Bounty. 


PLAY SAFE, NEIGHBOR.' 
PLANT 

STOKES SEEDS'! 


WRITE FOR 1948 
CATALOG & FARM LIST 


STEELE, BRIGGS 
SEED CO. LIMITED 

Winnipeg Regina Edmonton 


Write today for your FREE Stokes 
Quality Garden Seeds Catalog— 
100 illustrations. 

STOKES SEEDS LIMITED 
St. Catharines Ontario Canada 


’ ST. NORBERT FRUIT GARDENS 1 

STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY PLANT8 
STRAWBERRY (summer) — Glenmore, delivered, 
25 for $1.25; 100 for $3.50; 1,000 for $30 (f.o.b.) 
Improved Dunlop, delivered—25 for $1.00; 100 
for $2.50; 1,000 for $20 (f.o.b.) 
Everbearing—Gem, delivered, 25 for $1.25; 100 
for $3.00. Sparta and Wazita, delivered. 25 for 
$1.50 

RASPBERRY—Chief, Ruddy, Glenelm, Newman; 
Collect—25 tor $1.50; 50 for $2.50; 100 for $4.50 
Newborn, Madawaska, Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, 
Taylor, delivered, 15 fer $1.25; 25 for $1.75 
P.0. BOX No. 17 ST. NORBERT. MAN. 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our book; 
n?„„ ni * nk ’i. musk r a t- f ?*' rabbit raising, also trap 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE 
FUR TRADE JOURNAL 
588 Mt. Pleasant Rd 


VEGETABLES—VITALITY—VITAMINS: 

SOW SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS I 

before deciding your source of supply consult our| 
catalog, free and postpaid. The choicest strains lnl 
vegetables and flowers. 

SPENCER’S SEED STORE 

David Spencer Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Dept. C2, Post Office 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
26, Station T. Montreal. 


Box No. 747, Winnipeg 
Manitoba, Canada 
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Other varieties such as McRobert, Ojib- 
wa, and Pembina are not fully hardy in 
all locations but have produced large, 
delicious fruit where they have done 
well. Dandy is an early bloomer, and 
unless another variety such as Wilson 
River is planted as a pollenizer, it may 
not set a crop. 

Sand-cherries and cherry-plum hy¬ 
brids bear more consistently in north¬ 
eastern Saskatchewan than do the 
plums, though none seem to be perfectly 
hardy. Nevertheless, it is recommended 
that a few varieties such as Opata, 
Dura, Sapa, Tom Thumb, and Morden 
119 have sufficient merit to be included', 
in farm orchards. 

Pruning Trees and Shrubs 

D ONE properly, pruning is an art re¬ 
quiring precise knowledge of the 
growing habits of the species or variety 
and an understanding of its fruiting 
habits as well as an idea of just what is 
wanted by the owner. In view of these 
important considerations, it is often bet¬ 
ter in the case of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, not to prune at all, than to 
attempt it without the proper knowledge. 

Nevertheless, pruning can often be 
used to advantage to help shape a tree 
or shrub, to eliminate weak branches, to 
let air and sunlight into the interior of 
a dense growing plant; and, of course, 
to remove dead or dying branches and 
to repair unsightly wounds which may 
lead to rotting of the wood and the 
weakening of trunk or main branches. 

Some shrubs, such as lilacs, should be 
pruned after the flowering season, but 
it is a safe general rule that the prun¬ 
ing of trees and many shrubs should be 
done before the growing season com¬ 
mences. Generally, also, it is better to 
begin pruning while the tree is small, 
and correct it as it grows, than to per¬ 
form major operations on large trees; 
provided one prunes only where neces¬ 
sary. 

The most common mistake made in 
pruning is to cut off large or small 
branches leaving a stub protruding from 
the main branch or trunk. Cuts should 
be made close to the parent stem, so as 
to leave a clean, smooth surface as close 
to the trunk as convenient. This will 
mean that the cut will be made through 
the somewhat swollen area at the base 
of the branch; and if cuts over one and 
one-half to two inches in diameter are 
painted, the wound will grow over quite 
rapidly. 

Effect of Wet Snow 

P RAIRIE gardens are sometimes visit¬ 
ed by a fairly heavy snow in 
September, which, while rarely damag¬ 
ing evergreen trees, is likely to be hard 
on poplars, willows, elms and many 
fruit trees. John Walker, Superintendent 
of the Dominion Forest Nursery Sta¬ 
tion, Indian Head, recently recalled the 
blanket of wet snow from four to six 
inches in depth which damaged a great 
many trees in September, 1946, includ¬ 
ing nearly all poplars, cottonwood, 
golden willow, Siberian elms, most kinds 
of apples, several species of plums, 
Russian olive, European red elder, sev¬ 
eral different kinds of maple, dogwood, 
buffalo-berry, hydrangea and Siberian 
currant. 

If a farm shelterbelt is -very ex¬ 
tensive and damage from this or other 
causes occurs, it may be impracticable to 
thoroughly repair any damage that is 
done, but to the extent that it is 
feasible, it is well to remove all broken 
branches by means of a clean cut made 
before growth begins in the spring, and 
as early in the dormant season as pos¬ 
sible, and to paint over the ends of large 
wounds with some kind of protective 
covering which should be free of turpen¬ 
tine. A satisfactory paint for the treat¬ 
ment of all tree wounds is made from 
white lead and raw linseed oil with a 
little lamp black to color the mixture 
an inconspicuous dark grey. 



Set Money 
Working for You 


By Dr. C. F. PATTERSON 

University of Saskatchewan 


Whenever money is needed for any sound 
purpose, that is the time to come to the BofM. 
See your nearest BofM manager today. 

Ask or write jor our folder: vriw n a 

a Go-ahead Farmer.” Hn 


“Quiz for 

Bank of Montreal 

working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


TO A MILLION CASAOIAHS 


• Easily attached to any row-crop or standard 4- -Ssjg, 

wheel tractor with belt pulley on side. J|g|||§S 

This mechanical type cable-operated loader and ig|gil||g| 

stacker is fast, powerful, simple to operate and eas- 
ily repaired—has no expensive precision parts to r eu H|| 

break down or require factory reconditioning—can- ^*] II 

not injure any part of your tractor. 

Quickly convertible to low 7-ft. manure loader for 
use inside barn or sheds at no extra cost. Two ma- bWBB] 
chines for the price of one. 

Buck rake, manure fork and dirt scoop attach- 
ments make this an all-year-around farm tool— 
loads manure, gravel, dirt—stacks hay or straw— 
loads bales or bundles on wagon and picks up loose 
hay or straw in the field. ” 

A permanent, dependable, modern farm tool priced 
low enough to pay for itself in one season. 

Sold In Canada through 

M & S Garage & Hardware, Ltd., Shellbroolc, Saskatchewan 
GUNNING, INC., Mfrs. • frankfort, INDIANA 


Model D-17 
With 17-Foot 
Track 
Other models 
available with 
7,10 or 14-ft. 
tracks. 


Manchurian, Sweetberry and Alberts 
are very hardy and should be given 
prominence in the prairie garden. The 
most common form is the Tartarian, 
plants of which may reach eight to 10 
feet in height. The flower color ranges 
from very pale pink to deep pink and 
red. The Manchurian form has flowers 
that are deep cream or pale yellow in 
color and has darker foliage than the 
Tartarian forms. Its height is about the 
same as that of the Tartarian. The 
Sweetberry honeysuckle, too, has pale 
yellow flowers, but it is a lower growing 
and more compact bush, with brown 
bark and large blue fruits. Albert’s 
honeysuckle is a low-growing, very 
compact plant with recurving branches 
and small linear leaves and pink frag¬ 
rant flowers. 

In the spireas, the pikow (S. piko- 
wiensis), the oriental (S. sericea) and 
the Germander (S. chamaedryfolia) 
are the most dependable. All are white 
flowered. 

The caraganas are unsurpassed for 
drought resistance and hardiness and 
offer suitable material for prairie 
planting. Apart from the well known 
Siberian Pea-Tree or common cara- 
gana, are the Russian Pea-Tree, the 
Dwarf Pea-Tree and Lorberg’s cara- 
gana. The Russian Pea-Tree grows to a 
height of about five feet and has re¬ 
curving branches. The Dwarf Pea-Tree 
grows to a height of about three feet 
and makes a very compact plant of fine 
texture. Lorberg’s caragana grows to a 
height of five to seven feet and has 
very fine lacy foliage. While possessing 
some of the characters of a caragana, 
the Salt-bush (Halodendron halimod- 
endron) is not a caragana. It is a very 
desirable purple-flowered shrub grow¬ 
ing to a height of five feet, however. 

Hardy roses are among the finest 
hardy shrubs for garden decoration. A 
few satisfactory forms and varieties 
are: Double yellow—Harrison’s yellow 
and Persian yellow; Double red—Han- 
sa, and John McNab; Double pink—Dr. 
Merkeley, Betty Bland, Kamschatka 
and Tetonkaha; Double white—Mrs. 
John McNab; Single cream—Alika. 

A few miscellaneous shrubs that 
should not be overlooked are as fol¬ 
lows; Russian almond, Peking coton- 
easter, Shrubby cinquefoil, Tartarian 
and Amur maples, crabapples, plums 
and Mountain ash. 
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each party. A table is appended which 
illustrates how the division of the crops 
on a grain farm might be made accord¬ 
ing to what the land owner and the 
tenant may contribute to the enterprise. 
It is possible to allocate relative values 
for the different contributions that are 
necessary in grain farming so that al¬ 
most any kind of proposition might be 
worked out, according to what each 
party may contribute. The party con¬ 
tributing the land and paying taxes 
should receive from 30 to 331/3 per 
cent. Man labor, including board of 
same, is worth about 16% per cent; 
power, which includes both horse and 
tractor labor, and feed and fuel, about 
25 per cent; equipment, around eight 
per cent; seed, 10 per cent; twine, 1% 
per cent, and threshing about nine per 
cent. These are only relative values but 
give a fair idea how any rental share 
might be worked out, and the produc¬ 
tion of the farm divided according to 
what the land owner and tenant may 
contribute. 

It is our opinion that when the land 
owner also owns all the equipment, 
horses and other power, it is better, as 
a rule, for him to sell the horses and 
equipment to the tenant than to lease 
them to him for more than one or two 
years. He may sell them on terms at a 
nominal price and at a low interest 
rate, and then the tenant becomes the 
owner of the equipment and power and 
receives a larger share of the returns 
from the farm. The land owner may 
require an additional share of crop un¬ 
til the machinery is paid for. There is 
less chance for dispute and misunder¬ 
standing if the tenant is wearing out 
and breaking his own equipment rather 
than that of the landlord. 

With the introduction of the com¬ 
bine-harvester, some difficulties have 
arisen where the lease requires the land 
owner to pay a portion of the threshing 
expense. In that case the tenant must 
cut the crop with a binder and stook it 
at his own expense. Where the crop is 
combined, this includes the cutting and 
stooking. We note that where this prob¬ 
lem has arisen in North Dakota the 
settlement in some cases has been made 
on the assumption that one-third of 
the cost of combining equals the value 
of cutting and stooking the crop, and 
the two-thirds represents the cost of 
threshing. If the rate for combining is 
$3 per acre, then only $2 per acre would 
be considered as the portion covered in 
the lease as the threshing cost, of 
which the land owner would pay his 
share. 


FREE MEMORIAL BOOK 

Fully Illustrated. Beautiful everlasting 
monuments for those you loved. Built 
from rinest materials. 

Priced reasonably from $5 to $65 

(Freight paid) 

Send for your FREE catalog today. 

MILN MEMORIALS 
111 Chandos Avenue Winnipeg 
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the straw be left at the termination 
of the lease for the incoming tenant. 
Most tenants are of the opinion that 
the straw is theirs and they can do what 
they like with it. Many land owners al¬ 
low the tenant to have all of the native 
hay, unless there is quite a bit of hay 
land on the farm. Where land is seeded 
down to grasses and legumes the land¬ 
lord then is generally paid for his share 
of the hay, and in many cases supplies 
a share of all of the seed for seeding 
the land down to grass. 


the JAMES WAY SPRAYER 


Features: 

• 33-foot boom. Tractor mounted 
Jamesway Sprayer. 

• Powered from belt pulley, power 
take off or independent engine. 

• 33-foot boom (two rods) eliminates 
measuring. Take off outlet for corners, 
gardens, barns, etc. 

• Fits most models of wheel type trac¬ 
tors. 

• Folds upwards or backwards for im¬ 
mediate transportation. 

• Instantaneous nozzle shut-off. 

It is now established that 2,4-D gives 
you higher yields and cleaner farms. 

See Your Nearest Dealer For Free Folder 
Or Write 

Jamieson Farm Equipment Co. 

King and Sutherland Winnipeg 


12 tablets .... 18c 
24 tablets .... 29c 
100 tablets ... 79c 
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The Black Diamond Websaw File 
is good tonic for lazy websaws. A 
few quick strokes with this file will 
save you plenty of back-breaking 
strokes with the saw. Saves money, 
too. For the Black Diamond Web¬ 
saw File is a specially designed, 
precision-made tool. It continues to 
give efficient service long after in¬ 
ferior files have been discarded. Get 
a few of these high-quality files on 
your next trip to town. 

FREE! Valuable instructions for filing web¬ 
saws will be mailed on request. There's a 
good chance you'll find a tip or two that 
will be useful fo you. Send a card to: 

NICHOLSON FILE CO., Port Hope, Ontario 


During the winter months, 
the danger of neonatal diar¬ 
rhoea, pneumonia, rickets or 
convulsions is increased. Vita¬ 
mins A and D, given regularly, 
can do much to guard against 
these conditions. 


IN all share rental arrangements the 
* division of returns from the sale of 
crops and livestock should be in the 
proportion to the contributions made by 
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is an efficient and economical 
source of these two vitamins 
and is recommended both for 
the pregnant female and the 
young. “Vadol" Type A con¬ 
tains 1200 Int. Units vitamin 
A and 200 A.O.A.C. (chick) 
Units vitamin D per gram. 

Available only from your druggist or 
veterinarian in 1 and 5 gallon containers. 


Saskatchewan readers will identify the background as a headland in Last Moun¬ 
tain Lake, but they will be puzzled at the appearance of the Queen Mary in these 

waters. Page 74 explains. 
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owner still applies, but in crops like 
sugar beets, sunflowers, canning com 
and potatoes where the labor require¬ 
ment is high, a share-of-crop arrange¬ 
ment is more difficult to arrive at. In 
the case of sugar beets and potatoes, 
the landlord may receive from one- 
seventh to one-fifth share of the crop. 
As a rule the land owner must pay 
for the delivery of his share of the 
crop from the field to the shipping 
point or warehouse. In growing spe¬ 
cialty crops where all the expenses are 
divided equally between tenant and 
landlord, they usually divide the crap 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Then, too, there are cases where a 
farm operator wishes to take livestock 
on shares rather than to go into addi¬ 
tional debt for them, and where another 
party is willing to lease him the live¬ 
stock for a share of the returns. In the 
case of cattle, the owner supplies the 
grade females and a purebred herd 
sire and receives a half share in the 
undivided increase, deaths in the or¬ 
iginal females being first made up out 
of the undivided increase. Settlement is 
generally arrived at every three years 
in one of two ways—either the owner 
has first choice, the renter second 
choice and then each takes alternative 
choice until the increase is divided be¬ 
tween them, or the tenant divides the 
increase into what he considers two 
equal groups, giving the owner the 
choice of whichever group he wishes to 
take. 

A similar arrangement is often made 
with sheep, but division of the increase 
is made each fall or at the most every 
second year, the owner, of course, re¬ 
taining full ownership of the original 
herd or flock supplied to the renter. If 
the increase that is jointly owned is 
sold, the proceeds are divided. In the 
case of pigs, the owner generally sup¬ 
plies a sow or sows and either gets 
one-quarter of the increase or two pigs 
raised to market weight of each litter. 
As a rule arrangements of this kind are 
only temporary and as soon as the 
renter gets sufficient stock from his 
share to meet his requirements, he no 
longer wants to rent the stock and the 
owner has to find another renter or 
sell his stock. 

In the case of purebred registered 
stock where the investment of the owner 
is considerably higher, though the rent¬ 
er contributes nothing more than in 
the case of grades, the rental shares are 
quite often somewhat different. In reg¬ 
istered beef cattle, the owner sometimes 
demands full ownership of the first calf 
of the first heifer after which all other 
offspring are owned jointly and period¬ 
ically divided equally. In the case of 
dairy cattle, the owner generally takes 
a half share of the purebred increase 
and one-eighth share of the returns 
from milk and cream sold. This is in 
the case where the renter supplies all 
labor, feed and shelter for the livestock, 
the owner supplying only the females 
and herd sire. In the case of purebred 
cattle, the owner generally controls the 
breeding operations and requires that 
the herd be maintained under the ac¬ 
credited herd system for the control of 
tuberculosis, and may even require 
blood testing. The tenant must be a 
good livestock man for such ventures to 
succeed and the owner must be equally 
well informed. 

ALL rental arrangements present 
“ problems in human relations. If 
both parties look on the joint project 
with the object of obtaining the highest 
profitable production possible from the 
farm and maintain fertility of the land 
and the upkeep of buildings, and if 
they divide the returns on a fair basis, 
in the proportion to which each party 
contributes, the project has some pos¬ 
sibility of success and permanence. Too 
many endeavor to “chisel” as much as 
they can from the other party and the 
tenant is in the best position to do this, 
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Corporation, Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man. 


OLIVER 

"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY ” 
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One- 

Half 


Name 


THE WOOD'S LINE 

ELcSRINDERS-OAT rollers 
ELECTRIC FENCERS—FARM FREEZERS—WATER HEATERS—WATER SYSTEMS 
HAY DRIERS—FARM VENTILATORS 


THE W. C. WOOD CO. LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Electric Farm Equipment 

HEAD OFFICE and FACTORY - GUELPH, CANADA 


although some landlords take their 
pound of flesh when there is only one 
pound to take. 

In the older regions where tenancy 
is common and of long standing, the 
laws and legal contracts have been 
developed so that both the tenant and 
the landlord are protected as much as 
possible. The tenant is given security 
for a number of years providing he does 
his part. If he improves the farm or 
buildings he must be paid at the 
termination of his lease for these im¬ 
provements. If the farm or buildings 
have deteriorated in any way during his 
tenure he must pay the landlord for 
the loss. In England, soil fertility is 


included in this inventory. In Canada, 
neither party is protected in the same 
way, as yet. 

A good farm, purchased at its real 
value and properly managed, has prov¬ 
en to be as sound as most other forms 
of investment over a number of years. 
It requires a good operator under good 
management, the same as any other in¬ 
vestment, but is less likely to get it. At 
present our leases and laws leave much 
to be desired. They discourage the in¬ 
vestment of money in land by those 
who have capital, and dishearten ten¬ 
ants who desire security and who want 
to farm, but lack sufficient capital to 
buy satisfactory land. 


U.S. Market for Canadian Farm Products 


C ANADA and the United States are 
each others best customer. For the 
first nine months of 1947, we imported 
from the U.S. source goods to the 
value of $1,468,198,000. For the same 
period, Canada exported to the United 
States goods valued at $732,979,000. 

By the recent Geneva Trade Agree¬ 
ment, which came into force on Jan¬ 
uary 1, but is subject to ratification by 
the United States Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament as far as these 
two countries are concerned, United 
States tariffs against Canadian farm 
products are very substantially reduced. 
These reductions will affect a consider¬ 
able portion of our important farm 
output. 

Canadian trade has always been much 
influenced by American tariff policy. 
Canada benefited from the Underwood 
Tariff, which was in force from 1913 to 
1921, to a considerable extent, her ex¬ 
ports to that market increasing from 
$140 million in 1912-1913 to $542 million 
in 1920-1921. Higher duties under the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, in force 
from 1922-1930, decreased our exports to 
the United States. The very high 
Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, cut our ex¬ 
ports of farm, lumber and fish products 
to the United States very sharply. In 
1935, an agreement provided for the ex¬ 
change of most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment, and many concessions were made 
on both sides. A new schedule was sign¬ 
ed in 1938, by which tariffs on many 
items were reduced, some of them to 


the extent of 50 per cent. Concessions 
were granted on 202 United States 
tariff items, covering 83 per cent of 
Canadian exports to that country in 
1937. On 107 items, a 50 per cent re¬ 
duction was secured, and these included 
lumber, shingles, pulp and paper, horses, 
cattle, hog products, fish, ferro-alloys 
and some manufactured goods. 

By the new agreement, effective Jan¬ 
uary 1, an easier entry to the United 
States will be effected for Canadian 
farm products, some of which are as 
follows: The high Smoot-Hawley rate 
of 1930 being shown first in brackets 
and the 1938 rate second in brackets: 
Maple sugar two cents per pound (6— 
3 cents); barley 7% cents per bushel 
*20 15 cents); oats four cents per 
bushel (16—8 cents); bran and shorts 
imported directly 2% per cent (10—5 
per cent); screenings and scalpings of 
grain 2 % per cent (10—5 per cent); 
sweet clover seed two cents per pound 
*8—4 cents); certified seed potatoes 
37 % cents per cwt., with quota increas¬ 
ed by one million bushels to 2,500,000 
bushels (75—37% cents); turnips and 
rutabagas eight cents (25—12.5 cents); 
hay $1.25 per ton ($5.00—$2.50); calf 
and kip leather, 12% per cent (15—15 
per cent). 

It is reported by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in Ottawa that 
concessions have been obtained by Can¬ 
ada on practically very item in the 
United States tariff of which Canada is 
the principal supplier. 


Outline of Sh are Renting on Grain Farms 


Tenant’s Owner’s 

share of share of What Tenant Furnishes 
grain grain 


What Owner Furnishes 

(Land includes payment of taxes) 


One- Seven- . . ,. . Land, machinery, work 

Eighth .Eighths Half man labor and board, horses, half man labor, feed, 
_ seed, operating expenses. 


One- 

Sixth 


... , , , Land, machinery, work 

Five All man labor, not mclud- horses, feed, seed, operating 
Sixths mg board. expenses and board of 

tenant. 


All man labor, including 
One- Three- board, one-fourth twine 
Quarter Quarters and one - fourth cash 
threshing expenses. 


All man labor, including 
One- Two- board,one-thirdtwineand 

Third Thirds one-third cash threshing 

expenses, machinery or 
horses. 


Land, machinery, work 
horses, feed, seed, three- 
quarters twine and three- 
quarters cash threshing ex¬ 
penses. 

Land, machinery or work 
horses, feed, seed, two- 
thirds twine and two-thirds 
cash threshing expenses. 


One- Two- 
Third Thirds 


Two- One- 
Thirds Third 


Three- One- 
Quarters Quarter 


,, . , .... Land, machinery, work 

an . i a b 0 r, including horses, half feed and seed, 
board, half feed, and seed, all cash twine and thresh- 
_ ing expenses. 

All man labor, including Land, seed, half twine and 
board, machinery, horses, one-half cash threshing 
feed, half twine and half expenses, 
cash threshing expenses. 

Man labor, machinery, 
horses, seed, feed, twine, Land, 
cash threshing expenses. 

Man labor, including Land—usually less desir- 
board, machinery, work able land due to lack of im- 
horses, feed, seed, twine, provements, remoteness 
cash threshing expenses, from markets, or low pro¬ 
ductivity. 


MORE USED BY FAR THAN ALL OTHER MAKES 


New 1948 models now available. , , , _ - . - 

WOOD’S^ MILK COOLERS lead f 

give. Patented Wood’s circulation / 

system cools all cans at same time . 

sired—save you from milk rejects 

because of spoilage. Built-in and portable models for 4 to 24 cans 

thU "°h K b t 0 u Ut \ WOOD ’ s COOLER for this summer—save al 

detiv^rv w d t b0 f her ° f , lce —set dependable, fast cooling. Immediat 
delivery. Write for catalog. 


COMMON SENSE 
TELLS YOU 

WOOD'S MILKER IS THE ONE TO BUY - 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURE MEANS LOWER 
PRICE - PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

-* mak > woods 


mm nvvv j 

Tm/WW*' Yes Mr. Farmer, WOOD’S MILKER is 
IMm the best value for your money. Cana- 
dian manufacture means you save import 
charges—ALL your money goes into milker. 
What’s also important—parts and service are al¬ 
ways available immediately. 

Wood’s experience and engineering as Canada’s 
largest makers of electrical farm equipment, com¬ 
bine to give you a milker that is gentler in action, 
easy to clean, and more helpful in keeping your herd 
up to production. 

Get our catalog and find out about its many ex¬ 
clusive features—how the WOOD’S MILKER can 
cut your milking time and work in half. Electric or 
gas engine drive. Write for catalog today. 


WOOD'S 


r £l ELECTRIC 
MILK 
COOLER 


Get 

This 


BIG NEW praetorkab 


Created by experienced farmers and implement 
men in the heart of agricultural North America — 
Automatic Equipment Mfg. Co., Pender, Nehr. 

ORDER FRO M: W. G. McMahon, Ltd., Dept. C.Q. 
92 Gomel $t., Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Rush details on your “special offer.” I farm. 


Roomy-Rugged-Low Cost 

Do more work ... in comfort. Keep good 
help . . . easier. Avoid flu, colds. Doctor 
Bills! Be the envy of your neighbors and 
make more money with this big, sturdy, 
insulated aluminum and steel TRACTOR- 
KAB! 

Let others suffer in the wind and cold 
while you work in warm comfort. Pro- 

» L tects and improves your tractor. Made by 
m the world’s biggest manufacturer of Farm 
TRACTORKABS. 

SPECIAL FITTINGS FOR 33 MAKES 
AND MODELS 

John Deere A, B, G, GM; Farmall M, 
MD, H; Massey Harris 81, 101 Jr. & Sr., 
102 Jr. & Sr., 44, 44-S; Case SC, DC. VAC; 
Allis Chalmers B, C; Minneapolis Moline 
•merit ZTV • UTU; Oliver 70, 80; Gamble Farm- 

■ '_ crest 30; Co-op E-3; Ford, Ford-Ferguson. 


and need cabs for...tractors. 


Town .State.. 


JOHN DEERE D 
MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE UTS 
CASE LA 

INTERNATIONAL W9, WD9 
COCKSHUTT 30 
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THE AMAZING RESULT OF AN ENGINEERING 

principle ... and FORD Trucks Have It! 

€ Btmud e Ruit t FOR EXTRA STRENGTH! Every SECOND— These same WORK RESERVES allow 
single one of the great new Ford Trucks for ’48 Ford Trucks to relax on the job ... to do their 
is designed and built with extra strength in every jobs more easily, with less strain and less wear, 
vital part—that’s Bonus Built. But that is only Thus, Ford Bonus Built Trucks last longer be- 
part of this vital truck building principle . . . cause they work more easily. 

FOR WORK RESERVES! This «*» lWs , he „ uck vaIue of the ye „. See your 

strength provides WORK RESERVES that pay Ford and Monarch Dealer now about the great 
off for truck operators in two important, money- new Une q{ Ford Bonus Buih Trucks for ' 48< 

saving ways . . . Don’t settle for less — get the truck that's Bonus 

FIRST —These Bonus Built WORK RESERVES Built. It’s Ford! 

give Ford Trucks a greater range of use by per- * BONUS: “Something given in addition to tvbat is usual or strictly due.’’ 
mitting them to handle loads beyond the normal —Webster’s Dictionary 

call of duty. Ford Trucks are not limited to fORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 

doing one single, specific job. ford motor company of Canada, umiko 

Ford On The Air . . , Listen to "THE FORD THEATRE"—Sundoy afternoons. Dominion Network. 

"FRED ALIEN"—Sunday evenings, Trans-Canada Network. 
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PRINGLE 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS 

| Quality in Baby Chicks and resulting high egg 
production were never so important as this season. 
Successful poultrymen and farmers look to the 
Pringle record of careful selection of breeding 
stock over the years as their best guarantee. By 
ordering now you get priority on your shipping date. 
So Pick Your Date for '48. 

1948 Alberta Chick Prices 

R.O.P. Sired 
100 50 25 

White Leghorns . 16.00 8.50 4.25 

W. Leg. Pullets . 32.00 16.50 8.25 

N.H. Rks., Reds . 18.00 9.50 4.75 

N.H., Rocks and Red Pullets 30.00 15.50 7.75 

Approved 

N. Hampshires . 16.00 8.50 4.25 

N.H. Pullets . 28.00 14.50 7.25 

Leg.-Hamp. Crossbred Chicks.. 16.00 8.50 4.25 

Leg.Hamp. Crossbred Pullets 30.00 15.50 7.75 

Leg. Cockerels 3.00 Hvy. Cockerels 9.00 
For B.C. prices write our Chilliwack Hatchery. 
Oil Brooders: “Silent Sioux” $27.50; “Buckeye” 
$23.70. Immediate delivery. 

The 1948 Pringle Catalog and Flock Record Book 
mailed on receipt of order or on request. 

ORDER NOW FROM ABOVE PRICES 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary. Edmonton Chilliwack. B.C. 


WHITE LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

With a Background of Breading Proven by 
Progeny Tests. 

R.O.P. Si*d Pullets. 

R.O.P. Wingbanded Pullets. 

R.O.P. Sires x R.O.P. Dams. 

R.O.P. wingbanded Cockerels individually or pen 
pedigreed. 

DERREEN POULTRY FARM 
SARDIS. B.C. 

M. H. Ruttledge, J. M. Pearce 


PRAIRIE 

QUALITY CHICKS 

£S.S ey" AfSSn&ti- UiB? 
ear?y S Apri7 f ° r dellvery in March o 


D n d oi j Not Soxod Pullets 

R.O.P. Sired 100 SO 100 3 

w. Leghorns _ 15.75 835 *0 on ui 

B.R and N.H. - 16.75 8.85 30.00 15 *' 

Approved - — 

New Rampshlre, .... t5.25 a. 10 27 00 14 1 

W. Roeks . 15.25 8.10 _____ _ 

Heavy Cockerels to March 31 , *8 0( 
arter March 31, $10 per too. 

W Leghorn Cockerels, $3.00 ner loi 
100% live arrival and 96% accuracy ! 

pullets guaranteed. 

Write for free 19|8 calendar. 

W. H. McLELLAN 


Pullets 
100 51 


- If ” f ff 32.00 16 

- 16.75 8.85 30.00 15 

- 16.75 8.85 


R.O.P. SIRED 

W. Leghorns, 6. Rocks R. I. Reds 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires and 
Leghorn-Hamps. crossed 

Order Chicks Early 


Write for our Annual Catalog and 
1948 Price List 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G Milner, B.C. 

“The Firm of Over 40 Years Standing” 


or P° u| ti'y markets. Assure 

?nn h ?h’o wt 0rcl<?r the rl8 ’ ilt chlcks t0 

you the best prices. The early liatche 
chicks get them. We’ve day-olds c 
?ist rt A?e f n’ shipment. Get pric 

rnntait' Don 1 . w . alt tlIJ !ast minute rusl 
Contact nearest hatchery agent, or 

Bray Hatchery 

146 John St. N. Hamilton, Onl 


DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 

on wasting- feed with poor chicks this 
year. Be sure of the chicks you huy. Buy 
balanced breeding. Buy Top Notch Chicks, 
Get chicks that live, grow fast, mature 
quickly into heavy producers. We have 
the following pure breeds to choose 
from. White Leghorns, Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Rhode Island Reds. White Wyandottes, 
Light Sussex, Black Australorps, Jersey 
White Giants. Also 12 Hybrid crosses. 
Send for Free Catalog and 1948 prices. 
All chicks are from Government Approved 
Pullorum tested breeders. 

Top Notch Chick Hatcheries 

> Guelph, Ontario. 


A Stove for all heating purposes. 

Oil, Wood or Electric Brooders are better made tor 
Canadian conditions. Ask your dealer or write 

BOLE FEEDS St. Boniface, Man. 


Brooder 


There are more Bolivar Chicks sold than 
any strain In B.C. 

THERE MUST BE A REASON 

They are 100% R.O.P. Sired, which 
means ail chicks produced at our plant 
are sired by R.O.P. Approved males bred 
from certified hens with official records 
averaging well over 225 eggs per year. 
There is no better way to offset present 
high feed prices than raise high produc¬ 
ing stock. 

36 years at your service — Since 1912 

Illustrated folder and prices on request. 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

R.R. No. 4 New Westminster, B.C. 

R.O.P. Breeding Farm and Hatchery 
operated under Government supervision. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


i 

ORDER 

NOW 


FOR 

NOW 1948 

Early chicks are needed to hold our 
British Egg contracts in the future. 
COLES HATCHERY can supply R.O.P. 
Sired and approved: 

White Leghorns, New Hampshires, 
Rhode Island Reds, Leghorn-Hampshire 
Cross, Black Australorp, Light Sussex. 
Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville 
White Turkey Poults. 

ORDER NOW FROM COLES 

Quality Chicks and Poults. 
Catalogs on request. 

L. S. COLES HATCHERY 

Box 188 Cloverdate, B.C. 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE 

POULTRY 

Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


FREE —bolder showing details of Queen Oil 
Burning Brooder Stove with Superflame S 
Burner. Capacity 100 to 1,000 chicks. 

$24.75 F.O.B. Winnipeg £ 

Canadian Home Improvement Co. ; 
347 Notre Dame Ave. Winnipeg, Man.* 


[Pheto: Nat. Film Board 

•arty layers after September first. 


Production of Hatching Eggs 

A MASH designed for the production 
** of market eggs will not be of much 
use as a breeders’ mash. There is one 
chief difference between these two 
mashes and that is the vitamin content 
of the latter. Once an egg is laid, there 
is nothing that can be done to increase 
its hatching power. Whatever is to be 
done must be accomplished before the 
egg is laid. Even then a certain length 
of time is required to build up the body 
reserves of the hen so that she can trans¬ 
mit these vitamins in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to produce strong, healthy chicks. 
For this reason, the breeders’ mash must 
be fed for at least a month prior to 
saving eggs if we are to obtain good 
hatchability. 

There are, of course, other factors 
which have a direct bearing upon 
hatchability. Care of the eggs prior to 
setting will influence hatchability. The 
eggs should be collected at least three 
times, and preferably five times a day. 
When collected, the eggs should be held 
in an open wire basket so that they 
will cool quickly. Eggs held in a closed 
container will deteriorate more quickly 
than if provided with good air circula¬ 
tion. The following morning, the eggs 
should be stored in egg cases large end 
up. Before storing, remove those with 
brittle and irregular shells, as well as 
the small and very large ones. These 
eggs can be used for household con¬ 
sumption. 

If fertility is poor, check on the 
males in the pens. Poor fertility can be 
caused by either too few or too many 
males. There should be five to six males 
per 100 hens for the light breeds and 
six to eight for the heavier breeds. The 
use of partitions about 18 inches high 
has proven to be satisfactory if there 
is too much interference between the 
males. At this late date, it may prove 
disastrous to add another male or two 
to the pen, as this usually results in a 
great deal of fighting. 

— 

Prepare Your Brooder House Now 

IT is not too early to think about 
preparation for the baby chicks even 
though their time of arrival may still 
be a few weeks away. How much better 
it is to have everything in readiness well 
in advance rather than to do a rush 
job the day before their arrival. First of 
all, check over the brooder house for 
any repairs. Replace any broken glass or 
torn cotton in the windows and check 
the insulation between the walls. By re¬ 
moving the top inside board, you are 
able to see whether or not the shavings 


have settled. If this has happened, refill 
and replace the board. Next, sweep down 
the walls and scrape the floor, after 
which a coat of whitewash or a white 
casein paint should be applied. 

Set up the brooder stove in the centre 
of the house. To reduce the fire hazard, 
set the stove on a sheet of galvanized 
iron or bricks. Now start the fire in the 
stove to make sure all is in working- 
order. The wafers and thermometer 
should be checked for accuracy. Using 
a pan of water of approximately 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, immerse the wafers 
to make sure they are working proper¬ 
ly. If they are in good order, the discs 
should immediately expand about one- 
quarter of an inch. If no expansion is 
noticed, discard the wafers and pur¬ 
chase new ones. Check the thermometer 
as well in the same pan of water. Using 
a clinical or some other reliable ther¬ 
mometer keep them close together. Af¬ 
ter a few minutes, check the two. If they 
are within a degree of one another, then 
the brooder thermometer will be satis¬ 
factory. 

Adjust the damper controls to 95 de¬ 
grees and, when the walls and floor are 
completely dry, cover the floor with a 
liberal amount of litter such as wheat 
straw. 


New Egg Contract 

THE following are extracts from the 
* Minister’s January announcement on 
egg export contract prices and quan¬ 
tities : 

“The spring price, starting in late 
January, will be five cents per dozen 
higher than the 1947 spring price. The 
fall price, beginning September 1, 1948, 
will be three and one-half cents above 
the present fall price, which will con¬ 
tinue until toward the end of January, 
1949. 

“Deliveries during 1948 are estimated 
at 80,000,000 dozens compared with 86,- 
000,000 dozens actually delivered under 
the 1947 contract. Details as to the 
quantities to be stored, frozen or dried 
before shipment will be worked out and 
announced to the trade in good time to 
enable those concerned to make neces¬ 
sary arrangements for storage or pro¬ 
cessing. 

“The original 1947 contract prices were 
increased in May, 1947, when the in¬ 
creases granted were one and one-half 
cents per dozen for the spring buying 
period and three cents for the fall 
period. Under the new agreement, the 
previous differential between fall and 
spring prices, six and one-half cents 
per dozen is restored.’’ 
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Early chickt will pay off again thie year on all 
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THE EHIIKS WHICH 
GIVE RESULTS 




STEUIQRT ELECTRIC HQTCHEQIE5 


short notice to go to the first war. The 
progeny from this flock were in demand 
from Ontario to British Columbia. In 
some years as much as $1,000 worth of 
breeding stock went out. 

But the flock followed the cattle in 
1946. Mr. Paterson feels that he is now 
too old to manhandle sheep himself, 
and it has become impossible to hire 
labor with a knack of and a love for 
stock raising. His 3,000 acres are now 
rented to a New Canadian who operates 
it as a straight grain farm, capably I 
understand. I offer the theory for gen¬ 
eral comment that the non-British im¬ 
migration of the first quarter century 

_definitely set back 

the cause of live¬ 
stock farming on 

■ climes, remain in 

ting, tending to 
the raising of the 
next Dave Pater¬ 
son who has 
reached the important age of three.— 


SCOUTING 

AROUND 


PRICED RIGHT- 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

Flack proven Bradellff Shell Producer 
95% calcium carbonate, makes harder, 
finer textured ego shells. Supplies the 
vital mineral-feed balance, necessary for 
higher hatch&billty, better health, rapid 
growth! 

PRODUCERS OF SOLUBLE AND 
INSOLUBLE GRITS 


Continued jrom page 6 


POULTRY A 

TO Riffl 


AGAIN! 

Early chicks are needed to 
supply fall and winter eggs for 
the British Market. 

Place your order NOW and In¬ 
sure delivery of 

“THE CHICKS WHICH GIVE 
RESULTS” 

on the date you require them. 
A number of popular breeds 
and cross breeds available. 
Write for Price List. 

RUMP & SENDALL LTD. 

Box O, Langley Prairie, B.C. 
Okanagan Branch: Vernon, B.C. 


HAMBLEY 

Hampshires 


opy Mr. Paterson 
has cut out the 
underbrush, level¬ 
led the surface, 
and established a 
sod to make a 
playground for the 
children of the 
nearby village. At 
the tip of the 
bend is a wooden 
bridge pictur¬ 
esquely and fear¬ 
fully bowed; pion¬ 
eer version of the 
famous bridge of 
Venice. The far 
comer of the site, 
cleared of large trees, and overlooking 
this idyllic playground, is fenced off 
with white palings, after Paterson’s 
own design, for lawn, house and garden. 

The landscaping is no amateur pro¬ 
duction. Paterson paterfamilias was a 
professional gardener in Scotland, and 
doubtless contributed to its form. Dave 
Paterson’s enthusiasm and zeal as a 
plant hunter had provided the sub¬ 
stance. Chief feature is the extent to 
which native flowering shrubs have 
been used for decorative effects. As the 
front entrance discloses the work of a 
creative artist, so does the garden and 
orchard in the rear reveal the practical 
Scot. It’s a building site which re¬ 
quires restraint to describe; one whose 
potentialities have been well developed. 

The house at Westboume marks the 
second time the Patersons have ex¬ 
celled themselves at home building. 
Dave Paterson came to Manitoba with 
his parents in 1892. They settled south 
of Gladstone on a stretch of grey soil 
which yielded well for a couple of 
decades, long enough for them to build 
an imposing and well planted steading 
—a show place by early Manitoba 
standards. 

But yields began to fall off and bad 
times came. In 1933 Dave Paterson 
moved to his present location to com¬ 
mence all over again. By general agree¬ 
ment the land on the new place was 
rated as sub-marginal. It was stony 
and low-lying. But its owner’s faith was 
justified. In every year until the present 
his summerfallow wheat has averaged 
30 bushels per acre. Even flax on old 
sheep pasture has yielded that high. 
This year in response to the appeal for 
expanded flax acreage he sowed 200 
acres to that crop, and in spite of an 
unfavorable summer the average yield 
was over 14 bushels per acre. Because 
of his supposed handicap of soil, this 
farmer has made a special study of 
cultural methods, with the result that 
in 1946 he won the Kiwanis Club con¬ 
test with an essay on soil conservation. 

The change in production policy 
which has taken place on this farm 
in recent years illustrates a general 
and regrettable trend. The Patersons 
had always kept cattle till 1942, and 
did well with them. A purebred flock of 
Suffolk sheep was also a main stand-by. 
The foundation stock came from Birtle 
when the first owner, a retired naval 
officer, Hallam by name, packed up on 


From B.C. Government Approved 
VVSHtX f stock. Also many Alberta flocks. We 
■'wNiiv' ship direct from Abbotsford, B.C., 
_yL Butchery to prairie customers favoring 

V, B.C. stock. Mail your order TODAY 
“s with deposit. 

F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 

Hambley Approved Special Mating 

100 50 25 100 50 25 

15.00 8.00 4.00 N. Hamp. 17.00 9.00 4.50 

30.00 15.50 7.75 N.H. Pul. 32.00 16.50 8.25 

8.00 4.50 2.50 N.H. Ckl. 10.00 5.50 2.75 

15.00 8.00 4.00 W. Leg. 16.00 8.50 4.25 

30.00 15.50 7.75 W.L. Pul. 33.00 17.00 8.50 

3.00 2.00 1.00 W.L. Ckl. 4.00 2.50 1.50 

15.00 8.00 4.00 B. Rocks 17.00 9.00 4.50 

30.00 15.50 7.75 B.R. Pul. 32.00 16.50 8.25 

15.00 8.00 4.00 Cross Bred 17.00 9.00 4.50 

Gtd. 100% Live Arr., Pul. 96% Acc. 

ABBOTSFORD. B.C. 

«TJ. J. HAMBLEY HATCHERIES —- 


A tractor driven contrivance made by Lowell 
Allison, Delburne, Alta., which may be used 
as a bulldozer or as a manure loader. 


Buy 1948 Taylor-made Chicks 

XXX PROFIT APPROVED 

Mlnorcas, $17.75; Orpingtons, Sussex, 
$18.75; Wyandottes, White Rocks, 
$17.75; R.l. Reds, Hampshires, Barred 
Rocks, $16.75; White Leghorns, $15.75. 
Pullet Chicks from above breeds. Send 
$5.00 deposit. 100% live delivery guar¬ 
anteed. Oil Brooder, 500-chick size, 
$20.95. Free Circular. Order NOW. 

ALEX TAYLOR HATCHERY 

362 Furby Street Winnipeg, Man. 


IODINE 


Protection for livestock against 
goiter and related troubles 


Iodine is a necessity in the nu¬ 
trition of farm animals. 

If it is lacking, goiter may re¬ 
sult. The chief loss from Iodine 
deficiency comes from interfer¬ 
ence in reproductive processes, 
and the birth of weak, deformed 
offspring which may die. 

So don’t take any chances. 
The feed you buy probably does 
contain Iodine. But don’t guess 
—ask your dealer— make sure ! 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


the kind of chicks that will live, grow 
and pay. You can’t get best results and 
make money unless the chicks you start 
are good chicks, with health, vigor and 
bred in capacity to grow fast and lay 
well. Good chicks are the foundation of 
success with poultry, and for 24 years 
Tweddle Chick Hatcheries have bent 
every effort toward producing good 
chicks—healthy, vigorous, real “grow¬ 
ers” and real producers. Records speak 
louder than words. Send for the Tweddle 
catalog and 1948 price list and read the 
results the farmers, like yourself, have 
had with Tweddle Chicks. 1948 looks like 
a good year, particularly for those raising 
early hatched chicks. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

Fergus, Ontario. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago I, III. 


SPRAMOTOR 


Not Sexed 

100% R.O.P. Sired 100 50 

White Leghorns . 16.00 8.50 | 32.00 16.5 

Barred Rocks . 18.00 9.50 | 30.00 15.5 

New Hampshires . 18.00 9.50 I 30.00 15.5 

R.l. Reds . 18.00 9.50 | 30.00 15.5 

White Ply. Rocks .... 18.00 9.50 ] 30.00 15.5 

W. Leghorn Cockerels, per 100..3.0 

B. Rock. New Hamp., R.l. Red and 

White Rock Cockerels, per 100... 9.0 

Oil and Coal Brooders tor Immediate Delivery. 
Write for Illustrated Catalop and Prices. 


Pullets 


WEEDS! WEEDS! WEEDS! 

This Traction operated SPRAMOTOR 
gives you a superior sprayer complete 
with a 20-foot weed boom that will 
allow you to spray your crops efficiently 
and economically year after year. 

FREE CATALOG 

Canadian distributors of “TIFA,” Lof- 
strand and Spramotor Farm Wagons. 

SPRAMOTOR LTD. 

1098 York Street 


London, Ont, 


SAVE MONEY ON 

OILS - GREASES 

and other farm product*. 

ORDER NOW 

Write for catalogue showing Premiums 
available with our products. 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION CO. 
LIMITED 

National Cartage Bldg. Winnipeg 


CALGARY. Alta. 


TIPS ON TURKEY RAISING 

Write Tor our pamphlet on Turkey Rais¬ 
ing. Cut your losses and save money. 
Price only 25 cents each. 

KROMHOFF TURKEY FARMS LIMITED 

R.R. No. 5 New Westminster, B.C. 
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Workshop Jobs You Can Do 

Even the inexperienced person can make many useful items with a few tools 

part to keep it from blowing out of 
place. It protects the tender plant 
against the wind and sun, and to some 
extent against the cut worms if it is 
pushed down an inch or more into the 
dirt. No doubt the open-top box would 
give some protection against frost by 
preventing heat radiation and air 
movement.—I.W.D. 


Handy Woodbox 

Here is an idea for a handy woodbox. 
Originally a very large flour bin which 
held up to 200 pounds of flour, it was 34 
inches high, 22 inches wide, and 19 
inches deep. The inside box is smaller 
_ tnan the outside 

O ^p box, and it can be 

tipped freely in 
ill and out. The 

slanted portion of 
the inside box per- 

OUTS|I> E INSIMS. r 

so*. so*. mits it to lie un¬ 

supported when pulled out. A small 
stick of wood, one inch square, nailed 
on the bottom of the inside box just at 
the inner edge of the slanted part, 

serves as a rocker for it when it tips, 
and two small cleats on the bottom of 
the outer box which lie snugly against 
the rocker of the inside box, keep the 
rocker from slipping forward. I use the 
top of the outside box for a handy table 
beside the tetove; and the inside box can 
be lifted out easily to clean it.—Mrs. 
W. J. Lang. 


Mud Remover 

A mud remover that is itself easily 
cleaned is 
made b >’ 
tacking a 
length of p| 
old rope to a 0§M 
board. Small 
rope isn’t any t ' 

good for this 2?°* 

purpose. Use 

manilla rope three-quarters of an inch 
in size or larger. The piece of plank 
should be a wide one, 10 inches or more. 
—C.D.R. 


Keep Lice From Chicken Roosts 

A GROOVE cut 
into the top of 
chicken roosts and 
kept filled with 
crankcase oil helps 
to keep the chickens 
free from lice. Start 
about two inches from the end of 
each roost and cut a small channel in 
the centre of the top surface to within 
two inches of the other end. Keep the 
channel filled with crankcase oil at all 
times, and the lice are not so likely to 
reach the chickens, or to travel from 
one chicken to another.—Albert Loisch. 


Vertical Foot Lift Gate 

A gate to be opened by downward 
foot pressure when both hands are oc¬ 
cupied, is fairly simply made. Material 
required is: Nine pieces of lxl y 2 -inch 
wood, four pieces 3xl-inch, a supply of 
■/4-inch bolts to go through three one- 
inch pieces, two short pieces of 2x8, 
one piece 2x4 about seven feet long, 
about six feet of strong wire, a short 
piece of chain and two weights to bal¬ 
ance the gate, a short, light post and a 
strong pin or bolt. The nine pieces 
lxl y 2 -inch are used for uprights, and 
the four 3xl-inch for the top and bot¬ 
tom horizontals—two at the top and 
two at the bottom, to enclose the up¬ 
rights and fasten by bolts. The 2x4 
runs from a short post which acts as a 
pivot and is held up at the other end by 
a wire connected with the top horizon- 
post 

\ o Botrs 

2-3*1 v I nn n nrilnn 


C RANK CASE 0»U 
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Big Furnace An Economy 

In planning a new or remodelled 
home, don’t skimp on the size of the 
furnace. The difference in cost between 
an over-sized furnace 
and one that is “just 
t *t. wins large enough” for the 

*—’ house in an average 

*-*-*— house is not very great; 

and when an extra cold 
. winter comes along you 

are likely to save more 
in fuel than the or- 
difference i n 


IN LISTENING PLEASURE 


iginal 

price. You will actually 
burn more fuel in the 
smaller furnace when 
it Ls driven to its limit 
than you will need to 
keep equally warm by 
operating a bigger furnace well within 
its capacity. Even in ordinary winter 
weather a little care in firing will en¬ 
able you to make a consistent saving in 
fuel by operating a large furnace at a 
slow rate, as compared with the higher 
rate necessary with a small one. 


Veifttf 


Here is that new “post-war” radio you’ve been waiting for . . . with true- 
to-life tone fidelity; rich undistorted volume; brilliant performance on stand¬ 
ard and shortwave programs, proven battery economy and a host of refine¬ 
ments that add up to a thrilling new adventure in listening pleasure. See 
and hear these 1948 models at your Westinghouse dealers. Or write for 
illustrated folder. 

CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 

Hamilton - Winnipeg - Calgary - Edmonton • Vancouver 


Roller. 


tal pieces, to the ends of which are at¬ 
tached the weights. The two pieces 2x8 
inches, are slanted, with the top end 
resting on the horizontal 2x4, one on 
each side, so that stepping on the 2x4 
from either side lifts the gate upwards 
and to one side. The bolts can be ad¬ 
justed to allow plenty of play. Removal 
of the weight of the person after pass¬ 
ing through the gate allows it to come 
down into position again.—John Hickle. 


Illustrated above: The “Marlborough/* distinguished 
6-tube console with all advanced features. 


Right: The “Rurallst” . . . 5-tube. 
Striped walnut. Standard broadcast and 
two expanded shortwave bands. 

Below: The “Mavis” . . . “Airflow” 
molded plastie. 5-tubes . . . standard 
broadcast and shortwave. 


Light Switch 

I made a satisfactory light switch for 
one of the farm buildings by mounting 
a T-hinge on a wooden base and using 
an ordinary friction clamp, one part of 
which I attached to the other end of 
the wooden base, and the second part 
in a corresponding position on the un¬ 
derside of the hinge. The two light wires 
are then fastened to the bottom part of 
the friction clamp and to the base of 
the T-hinge, which incidentally, should 
have a stiff joint to keep it from falling 
down at the wrong time.—R. Parough. 


Plant Protection 

Save all the breakfast food boxes, re¬ 
move the bottoms and store them flat 


Till "Monitor" 
4-tub* 
model In walnut 
grain plastic. 
Standard broad - 
oast. Beam power 
output tubeo. 


“■“’-SS&sr: 

to °T n eXP el r 
an verier- 


in a neat pile. Then, when transplanting 
next spring, crease the two wider sides 
along the middle so that each becomes 
a six-sided box. Push down around the 
plant and pile dirt around the lower 
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Concrete Blocks for Homes 

A cheap form of construction but not without handicaps 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


I WISH I could say that concrete 
blocks have no drawbacks as build¬ 
ing materials for homes, barns, 
poultry houses, etc. They do have 
many good points; are usually in plenti¬ 
ful supply, are reasonable in first cost, 
have a low upkeep cost where they are 
of good quality, have a low fire risk, and 
can now be had in different sizes and 
varieties, and so on. 

One objection is that they absorb 
water readily through footings and 
foundations and from driving rains. The 
first can be largely prevented by coat¬ 
ing the foundation with hot asphalt or 
other waterproof coatings where it 
comes in contact with the soil, and by 
putting a layer of waterproof felt or 
roll roofing on the foundation before 
starting to lay up the concrete block 
wall. The second can be prevented by 
treating the outside of the wail with 
one of the permanent waterproof coat¬ 
ings. Neither of these adds seriously to 
the cost of the building. 

The worst drawback to concrete or 
concrete block buildings is their very 
low resistance to the passage of heat 
and cold. This is not serious with im¬ 
plement sheds, granaries, hay barns, 
open sheds, and other buildings with no 
moist air inside; but with homes, stables, 
hog and poultry houses, the abundant 
moisture in the warm humid air quickly 
condenses on the cold inner wall sur¬ 
face and causes heavy frost and drip¬ 
ping moisture. This ruins wallpaper and 
interior decorations in the home and 
causes cold, moist, and unhealthful con¬ 
ditions in livestock shelters, tending to 
rot timbers, waste feed, and cause dis¬ 
ease. This trouble can be remedied by 
properly insulating the wall on the in¬ 
side, preferably with metal or creosoted 
furring strips and the resulting air¬ 
spaces filled with some non-rotting 
material containing a great many small 
air cells to prevent air circulation, and 
this material protected from the high 
inside humidity by a moisture barrier of 
metal foil or heavily waterproofed paper 
with lapped and cemented points. These 
points must come over studding and the 
whole protected from mechanical injury 
by a layer of matched lumber or other 
stiff material. Such construction gives 
very effective insulation and with reas¬ 
onably effective ventilation should 


piaintain good temperature control and 
do away with wet and frosted walls. 
However, it will add very materially to 
the labor and material costs of the 
building; but a carefully planned and 
well constructed building will be found 
much cheaper in the long run. 

Another trouble sometimes met with 
is that of poor quality blocks. This may 
be caused by not using enough cement 
or cement which has caked in storage, 
by the use of dirty sand, by too dry a 
mixture to give the maximum strength, 
or by improper curing. If the cured 
blocks give a clear ring when tapped 
and do not break badly in handling, 
they will probably give satisfactory 
service. Also they should be laid up 
with plenty of fresh cement mortar con¬ 
taining only enough hydrated lime to 
make it work smoothly. 

'THERE is now a very definite move- 
* ment to use concrete ceilings and 
roofs both in homes, barns, and other 
masonry buildings, largely because of 
the reduction in the danger of total loss 
from fire. A home with masonry walls, 
floors, ceilings, and roof is very far from 
fire proof when furnished with wooden 
doors and trim and with highly com¬ 
bustible carpets and furniture; but the 
chances are much less of a total fire 
loss. Also a barn with concrete walls, 
hay mow floors, and roof gives the 
owner a much better chance to save 
his purebred livestock, equipment, and 
much of his feed in case of a serious 
fire. 

Concrete floors and roofs are some¬ 
times supported on heavy wooden posts 
and beams; but while these retard the 
rate of burning they will soon go where 
there is no fire protection. Steel I- 
beams and posts are but little better 
than wood when unprotected, as they 
will quickly buckle from the heat of 
burning hay or straw. By far the safest 
construction is to use reinforced con¬ 
crete beams and posts, either built in 
place or precast, as these will stand 
severe fires without buckling or failure. 

Plans and directions for building and 
insulating concrete and concrete block 
homes and barns with precast or built- 
in-place floors and roofs can be secured 
from your agricultural college or from 
the Canada Cement Co., Montreal. 


RENNIES 

SEEDS 

"The Finest in the Land" 


TORONTO 

132 ADELAIDE E. 


cn- 


MONTREAL 

456 McGILL ST. 


MArUIRIFRY— Al > klnd< - Tractors, Repairs, 
IlIHUnintn I Stationary Engines, Mag¬ 
netos, Lighting Plants, Grain Crushers, Electric 
Motors, Generators, Pumps, Air Compressors, 
Tanks, Belts, Pulleys. FREE CATALOG. 

CITY MACHINERY CO.. 783 Main St.. Winnipeg 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention The Guide 
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The Moneymaker 

PUT AT LEAST 

■ SOME ACREAGE 

| INTO FLAX 

THIS YEAR! 

■ VFrite Today For 



New Booklet 

CONTAINING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 

This year’s Flax Book, “Flax The Moneymaker," Is entirely 
new—it brings you the latest, most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion from choosing the flax field to the effective use of 
chemical weed sprays. Mail the coupon today for the free 
book that tells all you need to know about this profitable 


All Information con¬ 
tained In “Flax The 
“Moneymaker’' hat 
been approved by the 
Demlnlon, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Al¬ 
berta Departments ef 


NATIONAL BARLEY AND LINSEED FLAX COMMITTEE, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Please send FREE, new Flax Book: “Flax The 
Moneymaker.” 
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They’re here! the NEW IMPROVED 

1948 FAIR VIEW 
WEED-COP Sprayers 

and Fairview Weed-Cop 2,4-D! 

Built in Western Canada for Western Conditions l 


These two new, improved sprayers, bearing the 
ramous FAIRVIEW name, will enable you, at low 
cost, to grow weed-free cereal and flax crops. 
You will appreciate the Improvements over 
previous models. See these new and better spray¬ 
ers at your nearest dealer. The Trade Name, 
“WEED-COP 2, 4-D” covers the field In both 
Amine and Ester formulations, Just the same as 
the new 1948 WEED-COP 2, 4-D SPRAYERS cover 
the Held in efficient economical operation. 

WEED-COP Tractor Models are priced so low that 

the small scale farmer can now undertake a weed 
control program on an equal footing with the 
large operator. 

WEED-COP 2, 4-D SPRAYERS are custom built 
to our own specifications in Western Canada, to 
meet Western conditions. 

Trailer Model 


Check These Points: 

• FAIRVIEW WEED-COP 2, 4-D in Amine, Ester and Dust formula¬ 
tions. BOOM TYPE SPRAYERS trailer or tractor types. Low pressure 
atomizing nozzles deliver approximately four gallons of dilute solu¬ 
tion per acre! FAIRVIEW’S technical advice at no cost or obligation. 

FnFp | send at once for literature Illustrating and descrlb- 
■ ing in detail these new, improved sprayers. This Il¬ 
lustrated Tolder gives full information. In addition, the name of your 
nearest dealer will be supplied. SEND NOW! 


FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 

A Western Organization with a record of 30 Years In the Pest Control Field. 
REGINA SASK. 


J ^ DO YOU NEED.. 

NEW EQUIPMENT 

—tractors, binders, plows, pumps, choppers, etc.? 

FARM ELECTRIC SERVICE 

—Installation, alterations, 
improvements? 

BETTER HERDS 

—higher quality cattle, sheep, 
swine? 

NEW BUILDINGS 

—improvements, additions, alterations? 

► The Farm Improvement Loan Act of 1945 
enables you to do all these or any other work 
around the farm which will increase its efficiency 
and productivity. Loans are. repayable over 
periods up to ten years at 5% interest. 

'Jtoca tfo * 7 i*ne 

See your Imperial Bank Branch Manager today. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 

"The Bank For You" 144-7 







Two Models 



•This Feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


Monthly 


British Food Contracts 

When the Dominion-Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Conference was held in Ottawa 
last December, its deliberations were 
hampered by the doubts which then 
existed as to the future of contracts 
with Great Britain for bacon, beef, 
cheese and eggs. There was grave doubt 
for a time as to whether Britain would 
or could renew the contracts of former 
years. That fact in itself conveyed no 
threat to Canadian agricultural econ¬ 
omy for the immediate present, because 
if these contracts were not renewed a 
large alternative market was available 
in the United States where food and 
feed from Canada would be welcomed. 
In fact, the United States has recently 
reduced its duties on a long list of 
agricultural products from Canada. 

For the present, farmers are denied 
access to that new market which has 
been opened up, because embargoes are 
maintained against exports south of 
the line. Such embargoes have a double 
purpose; on the one hand to prevent 
demand from the United States from 
forcing up Canadian price levels to 
those which prevail in that country; on 
the other hand, they are intended to 
conserve supplies to fill contracts with 
Great Britain as long as they are in 
effect. While the fate of the contracts 
was still in doubt, The Minister of Ag¬ 
riculture, the Hon. Mr. Gardiner, reas¬ 
sured the conference by a declaration 
that steps would be taken to bring about 
an increase in the price of livestock 
and livestock products to correspond 
with the increase which had taken place 
in the cost of feed grain. When later, 
the new British contracts were an¬ 
nounced, and new bases for prices, it 
was seen that the above quoted pledge 
had been redeemed. 

When the new contracts were finally 
announced they included an increase in 
bacon from $29 per 100 pounds to $36, 
for 195 million pounds against 265 mil¬ 
lion pounds last year. In this respect 
Mr. Gardiner fully redeemed his pledge 
for an advance commensurate with the 
increase in cost of feed grains. Hog 
prices have advanced to a level that 
makes from $1.25 to $1.30 a reasonable 
price for barley, although recent ad¬ 
vances in barley prices tend to put 
them somewhat out of line with the 
new hog prices. 

The contract for beef involves 45 mil¬ 
lion pounds, with an increase for Red 
Brand from $24.25 per 100 pounds to 
$27.50, and with an increase of $1.50 
per 100 pounds for frozen boneless beef. 
The egg contract is for 80 million dozen 
as against 86 million dozen in 1947, and 
prices are to be five cents a dozen 
higher than 1947 Spring price and three 
and one-half cents higher than the 1947 
Fall price. The cheese contract is for 
50 million pounds as against 55,750,000 
pounds in 1947 and the price has ad¬ 
vanced from the former 25 cents per 
pound to 30 cents per pound. 

The contracts are for the whole of 
1948, while financial arrangements with 
Britain are for only three months cer¬ 
tain. Later financial difficulties might 
make the contracts unworkable. In that 
event exports to the United States might 
have to be allowed to prevent a collapse 
in Canadian agricultural prices. 

There were several important effects 
from the announcement of the new con¬ 
tracts. An immediate stop was put to 
the liquidation of livestock which on 
many farms had been in progress since 
October 22 due to fears of farmers about 
an unfavorable relation between their 
feed costs and their sales prices. The 
demand for feed grains was much im¬ 
proved, to the extent that some further 
advances took place in the prices of 


oats and barley. Retail prices of meats 
shot up. Not only enough to correspond 
with the new prices for cattle and hogs 
which were quoted on the livestock 
markets, but to a considerable extent 
beyond. That led to announcement by 
the Dominion Government that ceilings 
on meat prices would be reimposed but 
at levels considerably higher than those 
which had prevailed prior to October 22. 
Thus, within a few weeks there had 
been an abrupt change in the problem 
presented to the Government of Can¬ 
ada. At first that problem had been to 
bring about a rise in prices for agricul¬ 
tural products that would recompense 
feeders for increased costs of feed 
grains. Then it changed to the problem 
of preventing the rise in meat prices 
from going too far. 


Canada's Need for American 
Dollars 

One of the complications in the pre¬ 
ponderant negotiations for British food 
contracts was the problem of method 
of payment. In pre-war days when 
wheat, cheese, bacon or other com¬ 
modities were sold to Britain, the price 
was quoted in pounds sterling. The 
seller acquired British pounds and then 
resold such pounds in the exchange 
market to someone who had need of 
them. 

Under the wheat contract, Great 
Britain pays for Canadian wheat in 
Canadian dollars and takes possession 
of such wheat on this side of the At¬ 
lantic. The responsibility for arranging 
freight and delivery at Liverpool or 
other British ports rests upon the buyer 
and not, as was formerly the case, upon 
the seller. The Canadian dollars, with 
which Great Britain pays for the wheat, 
have been largely obtained from the 
proceeds of the Canadian loan to Great 
Britain. 

Payment for bacon, beef, cheese and 
eggs is also stipulated for in Canadian 
dollars. Owing to the peculiarities of 
the present exchange market the export 
of goods from Great Britain to Canada 
does not directly give rise to a supply 
of Canadian dollars. Such goods as are 
imported into Canada from Britain are 
almost universally paid for in British 
pounds, and the Canadian buyer ac¬ 
quires those pounds in the New York 
exchange market. When, therefore, 
Great Britain needs more Canadian 
dollars than are available from the 
Canadian loan, such dollars have to be 
bought by Britain in the American ex¬ 
change market, and thus involve a 
strain upon the limited supply of Am¬ 
erican dollars available to Great Britain. 
The food contracts recently negotiated 
could only be finalized when some un¬ 
derstanding had been reached with 
Great Britain as to the means of pay¬ 
ment and the extent to which Britain 
would be able to supply American dol¬ 
lars either directly or indirectly. 

Tied up with this whole problem was 
the fact that Canada is very short of 
American dollars, so short in fact, that 
the Minister of Finance was forced re¬ 
cently to introduce his austerity pro¬ 
gram, bringing to an end a large part 
of the imports previously brought into 
Canada from the United States. 

To complete the British contracts will 
mean that export of beef, bacon and 
oats and barley to the United States 
will continue to be forbidden. To con¬ 
tinue that prohibition adds greatly to 
the difficulties of the Bank of Canada 
and of the Canadian Department of 
Finance in dealing with the exchange 
problem. Those difficulties would be 
greatly eased if a contrary policy had 
been adopted. For example, Canada has 
been deliberately sacrificing a market 
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Special 2,4-D Weed Control-Less Than $1 Per Acre 

With Your Own “T&T” No EXTRAS to Buy! 

Duster or Sprayer 



in the United States for perhaps 30 
million bushels annually, of malting 
barley which might be sold there at ap¬ 
proximately 60 million dollars. The fact 
that such barley is not sent south means 
a greater loss to western barley produc¬ 
ers than is represented by the 30 million 
dollars more for which it could be sold 
south of the line than in Canada. In 
addition, prices for malting barley in 
Canada are held down by the lack of 
competition from the United States. 

Producers of malting barley have pub¬ 
lished very few complaints in this con¬ 
nection, quite possibly because the 
situation and the possibilities of the 
American market have not been fully 
understood. 

Producers of beef cattle have been 
much more vocal in their objections. 
Their argument is that any market in 
Great Britain for Canadian beef is only 
temporary and that the natural market 
for Canada’s export surplus of cattle is 
south of the line. They have not put 
forward a claim that Canadian beef 
prices should be allowed to rise to the 
level prevailing in the United States. 
Rather their claim has been that some 
Canadian cattle should be shipped to 
the American market in order to keep 
open the possibilities of that market 
against the time, which cannot be long 
distant, when it will be urgently re¬ 
quired. They, too, are able to point out 
how Canada's exchange difficulties could 
be reduced through exports to the 
United States. 

Wheat Board as Agency 
for Producers 

The Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, during the course of the Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference last 
December, presented several recom¬ 
mendations to the Government of Can¬ 
ada, as a result of discontent arising out 
of the removal of ceilings on coarse 
grains and the consequent advance in 
prices for oats and barley. To that recom¬ 
mendation the dissent of United Grain 
Growers Limited was recorded, in line 
with what had been said in the last 
annual report of the Company, as fol¬ 
lows : 

‘It has already been made clear that 
Parliament lacks jurisdiction to estab¬ 
lish compulsory handling of oats and 
barley through the Canadian Wheat 
Board to correspond with the system 
which prevails for wheat. Even if it 
were legally practicable the administra¬ 


tive difficulties might well be so great 
as to endanger the success and stand¬ 
ing of the Canadian Wheat Board. Per¬ 
haps still more important would be the 
difficulty of insuring that such a 
monopoly by government would be ad¬ 
ministered in the interests of grain 
producers instead of in the interests 
of others. The selling price of feed 
grains would become a matter of gov¬ 
ernment policy, which policy would be 
framed under political pressure to keep 
prices low and to restrict exports for 
the benefit either of farmers in other 
parts of Canada or for the benefit of 
domestic consumers generally.” 

Following the above recorded action 
of the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Board of Directors of United 
Grain Growers Limited, at its January 
meeting, passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Government has been 
requested to introduce legislation at the 
current session of Parliament to give 
to the Canadian Wheat Board the same 
exclusive powers over the marketing of 
other grains that it now exercises in 
connection with wheat: 

“Resolved that any such legislation 
should be based on the principle that 
the Canadian Wheat Board should be 
an agency operating solely for the bene¬ 
fit, and in the interests of grain produc¬ 
ers, with a duty at all times to sell grain 
for the best available price whether in 
export or domestic markets, and should 
not be used as an instrument of gov¬ 
ernment policy to limit domestic prices 
or subject western agriculture to 
regimentation.” 

The above quoted resolution was for¬ 
warded to the Western Agricultural 
Conference with the intent of having it 
forwarded to the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, and in due course, if 
there approved, having it presented to 
the Government of Canada. However, 
the resolution was not accepted by the 
Western Agricultural Conference, where 
it was tabled. 


Request for Removal of Ceiling 
Price on Flax 

At the January meeting of the Board 
of Directors of United Grain Growers 
Limited the following resolution on flax 
was passed: 

“Resolved that the ceiling price of 
$5.00 per bushel on flax should be lifted 
and that producers, before seeding, 
should be assured of the full benefit of 
prices prevailing in the export market.” 


The ONLY COMPLETE tractor mounted and powered 
Duster or Sprayer. 





The only machine with hinged booms for even spreading Only 
on rough land—folding behind for easy moving, field to 


WILL FIT YOUR TRACTOR 

With only 4 bolts to adjust. 

FARMERS — DEALERS 

Write for details of T & T luisters and 
Sprayers and T&T Chemicals. 


* Color* 


$298.50 KJ-. 


• Colored illustrated booklet explaining T&T 
Dusters, Sprayers. 2,4-D Esters, Amines. Sodium 
Salt for Flax, Grains, Pastures, Roadsides. 
TA1NTOR TWOMEY SEEDS LTD. C.G. 

120 Lombard St.. Winnipeg. Man. 


Tjseeds 


WINNIPEG .MAN 
GRAND FORKS,N.D 


sf LELAND GENERATOR 

-We were very fortunate in receiving a 

shipment or no Volt A.C. 2500 Watt 
'‘ife sk Leland Generators (same as powerline). 

\ \ With Self Excited Current, the Output 

..... ^ v is automatically controlled according to 

These units are exactly as shown includ- 
CiitssW ^ in g Steel Base, and I.eland Generator 

with Pulley. They can be powered by 
3 h.p. Gas Engine, Wind or Water Power. 

Guaranteed Mechanically for 60 days Although these units are not new they 
tf you are not satisfied with these units, are in perfect working condition. Excel - 
you may return them immediately for lent for use as standby in case of power 




complete refund. AO failure or 

F.o.b. Winnipeg . wAOSbUK/ plants. 

Complete Leland Generator with Briggs and 
> Stratten 6 h.p. Engine .. 


failure or to replace smaller or worn out 
plants. 


$265.00 


FORD FERGUSON MOTOR-4 Cylinder-60 H.P. 


(War Surplus) 

These motors are completely rebuilt In perfect 
condition and excellent working order. They - 


Excellent for use on Boats, Weld¬ 
ers Snow-Planes. Also for pump- 


include complete Motor Assembly with Starter, ing or crushing. Replacements In 
Generator, Carburetor, Distributor, Coil, Wir- Tractors and installing In cars, etc 


ing, Water Pump, Flywheel, Clutch Housing Only, f.o.b. 


$180.00 

$23.50 


(less clutch) and are ready to start. Winnipeg ..JpJLOw.UU 

New Heavy Duty Radiator, g>A« CA 

to fit above motor . 

We can also supply a Rebuilt 3 Speed Transmission, with clutch 
Installed on motor. ttCCk CA 

Also on hand 3 Speed Transmission with Transfer Case as on .Teep. 
Installed on Motor. Used for various farm CCA CA 

equipment . «PO?.dU 

All prices listed f.o.b. Winnipeg. 

110 Volt D.C. Lighting Plant on wheels ready to go. Rehniit. Powered bv Briggs 
and Stratton or Wisconsin 6 h.p. Engine. AA 

°hly . . 9 A / 9.UU f.o.b. Winnipeg 

7.5 Kilowatt New A.C. 60 Cycle Lighting Plant. 4 cv Wisconsin Engine. Self starter 
and ready to go. CCCA AA 

0n, y ...2DOOU«UU f.o.b. Winnipeg 

Write for Free Bulletins and Manuals on AH Units. 


f.o.b. Winnipeg 


PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING 

FORTWYORK • WINNIPEG • MANITOBA 



Help the Needy Children 


LEAST 40 million children in Europe and 
elsewhere are suffering for lack of food, 
clothing, medical attention and schooling. A 
world-wide appeal for help has been author¬ 
ized by the United Nations. In Canada, a nation¬ 
wide campaign began February 9 and will close 
February 29. A similar campaign is under way 
in the United States. 

Many, many millions of dollars will be required from all countries. 
Canada's share is $10,000,000. The share of Canadian Agriculture is 
$1,500,000, and of Agriculture in the four western provinces, about 
$600,000. It is hoped that these amounts will be greatly exceeded. 
Your dollars are vitally necessary. No amount will be either too large 
or too small. 

See y^ir elevator agent, your co-op. manager, the officers of your 
farm women's organizations, or your local bank. Don’t wait to be 
canvassed. Help the Canadian Appeal for Children voluntarilyl 
Thousands of others in Canadian Agriculture will be assisting this 
campaign by voluntary service as well as money. Everybody give 
something. Do it now, and be generous! 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited. 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon. Man. 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts" 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 
Cylinder Reconditioning. 


BLUEPRINTS —Houses and other types of build- 
1 a ings carefully planned to suit In¬ 
dividual requirements, also modernizing work. Quota¬ 
tions given for complete blueprint working plans. Give 
brief description of project when writing for quote. No 
obligation. F. LEMAISTRE, Architect, 460 Main St., 
Winnipeg. Personal service and satisfaction. 


BUILD YOUR OWN] 

ARC UUELDER GENtROTOR • (S 


For Light or Heavy Work 

Wo show you how to build this pow- 
erful machine. Produces 75-200 amps. 

Easy to build. Mail 35c for complete 
PLANS and valuable Catalog today. 

LEJAY MFG. CO., 1359 LiJiy BWj. t MiiMiptlii I, Mini. 


THE NEW 1948 

IMPROVED /## 
AUTOMATIC /dy/laWJ) 

STACKER • HAY LOADER • SWEEP RAKE 


MECHANICAL T^owe/v 

and 40% stronger than ever before! 

...that’s the Improved Auto 
matiejayhawkfor 1948.lt 
sweeps, loads, stacks 
easier, faster, cheap 
er than any other 
machine. Ele- 




vates, carries, 
dumps from 
any height to 21 feet. Wheels on Jayhawk (not 
tractor) carry load. Works with all .tractors, 
trucks^ Attaches, detaches in 2 minutes. 

FREE CATALOG, low prices, including Jayhawk 
sweeprakes. Write today. 

WYATT MFG. CQ., 693, 5th St., Salina, Kansas 

"Jayhawk" Hay Tools Since 1903 


FREE FOR INVENTORS r 

Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions/' 
and the handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion." Get them today — Free — from VV. Irwin 
Baskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 
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Want a new SINGER*? 

REGISTER NOW! 


Just select the model you want — singer treadle, cabinet 
electric, or electric portable. 

Tell your singer sewing center your choice. And your 
name will be put on the preferential delivery list at once! 


• It costs you nothing to register. You don’t 
pay a penny until your singer is ready 
for delivery. 

• When your machine is ready for delivery, 
a singer representative will call at your 
home to give you a demonstration. If you 
wish, he’ll help arrange convenient budget 
terms at that time. 

• No obligation —- if you change your mind. 
Delivery may be cancelled. 


How soon can you expect your new SINGER? 


Hundreds of singers are coming 
off the production line every day. 
And while we can’t give an exact 
delivery date on the particular 
model you choose, we*ll do our 


level best to make your “wait” as 
short as possible. Orders are filled 
strictly in turn. So the sooner 
you get your name on the list, the 
earlier you can expect delivery. 


USE THIS COUPON TO REGISTER! 
FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 


Fill out this coupon — mail to singer address nearest you. c< 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Out. 

700 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Que. 

□ Please put my name on your preferential delivery list for a new 
SINGER. 

□ Treadle machine 


I I Cabinet electric 

□ 


Please send me illustrated folder 
describing complete line of singer 
sewing machines. Also the ad¬ 
dress of the SINGER SEWING CENTER 
that will handle my order. As 
soon as I have selected the model 
I prefer, I will notify this center. 


I I Electric portable 

□ i 


have a treadle machine that I 
would like to have electrified. 
Please send me all necessary in¬ 
formation. 


Name. 

Address. 


► >*♦ i*» in m . 


City.Prov. 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

Copyright U.S.A. 1947 . 1948 , by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 

All rights reserved for all countries. 


For your protection, singer sells its machines only through 
singer SEWING centers identified by the Red “S” on 
the window, and never through department stores or 
other outlets. 1 

^Registered Trade Mark by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Scotland After 
Fifty-two Years 

A botanist re-exp!ores the 
land of his youth 
By F. L. SKINNER 


Top picture represents The Square, Rose- 
hearty , birthplace of the author. Lower pic¬ 
ture shows half of a duplex in a style represen¬ 
tative of new building trends in Aberdeenshire. 

O N July 4. 1947, I took the night 
train from London to Aberdeen 
in the north of Scotland. Trav¬ 
elling In Britain is still far from 
being back to normal and though I had 
bought my ticket ten days earlier, it was 
not until half an hour before train time 
that I was able to secure sleeping ac¬ 
commodation. 

After passing Arbroath, the railway 
runs near the sea coast which from here 
to Aberdeen is composed mostly of 
rocky cliffs rising sheer out of the sea 
with fields running right down to the 
edge of the cliffs and cattle, mostly 
Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorns, graz¬ 
ing contentedly on many of them. 

At the time I left London most of the 
southeast of England was still suffering 
from drought, some districts having had 
no rain since the spring crops had been 
sown, and the green grass and good 
grain crops of this comer of Scotland 
showed that there had been much more 
favorable weather here than farther 
south. 

When I got off the train at Aberdeen 
the air was moist and quite cool, more 
like an autumn day in Manitoba than 
one in mid-summer. Here roses, most of 
which had been cut back rather severe¬ 
ly by the previous bad winter, were 
just nicely coming into bloom. The 
severe pruning made necessary by win¬ 
ter injury had greatly reduced the num¬ 
ber of flowers per bush, but the quality 
of the individual blooms was excep¬ 
tionally good even for Aberdeen which 
has long been noted for its roses. 

I recognized some of the main streets 
of the city but Aberdeen had changed a 
great deal since we lived there and had 
spread over a great deal of ground that 
had been farm land when I saw it last. 
While much of the older part of the 
town is composed of tenements, many 
of the newer streets are of individual 
or semi-detached cottages with about 
six rooms and bathroom. Such a cottage, 
built of grey granite, sells for about 
£5,000 at the present time (approxi¬ 
mately $20,000) though I was told they 
could be bought for around £3,500 a few 
years ago. Such a price makes it al¬ 
most impossible for a working man to 
own his own home. 

THE school that I had attended as a 
boy, had also changed. There was an 
ugly brick entrance to an air raid shel¬ 
ter right in front of the main entrance 
and the flower beds that used to border 
the walk leading up to the school had 
all disappeared. 

I spent one day on the Grampian 
Hills just south of the town. Here also 
everything had changed. Prom one high 
point near the sea one could still over¬ 
look the harbor bar but the great fleet 
of fishing boats that made such a love¬ 


ly picture as they put out to sea, had 
given way to steam drifters; the fir 
woods had been cut over and there 
were no young trees coming on to take 
their place. The ponds where we boys 
had hunted tadpoles and dragon flies 
had dried up and on the top of the hill 
there was an army camp still surround¬ 
ed with barbed wire entanglements. 

Another day was spent on Deeside 
where the river runs through rolling 
country among grain fields and low 
wooded hills. Here also, the conifer 
woods had been cut over and there was 
no sign of natural regeneration. 

As I wandered over these cut over 
woodlands both here and elsewhere in 
Scotland and noted entire absence of 
self-sown conifer seedlings, I wondered if 
these hills had been growing conifers so 
long that a change of crop was as 
necessary here as in grain fields. After¬ 
wards when I had seen the work that 
had been done in Sweden both in grow¬ 
ing hybrid and fast growing strains of 
poplars and in the chemical treatment 
of soft woods, I wondered if it would not 
pay to plant some of these hills in Scot¬ 
land with fast growing poplars that 
would renew themselves for several gen¬ 
erations without replanting and at the 
same time bring the soil into better con¬ 
dition for growing conifers again. 

AT Crathie Castle, near Babchory on 
** Deeside, there is one of the best col¬ 
lections of trees and shrubs in the north 
of Scotland and, though I walked past 
the entrance to the castle grounds, I did 
not then have an opportunity of going 
over the place. 

While walking down School Road, on 
my way to the Aberdeen’ Botanic gar¬ 
den, a rather curious coincidence took 
place; seeing an old rose that I thought 
I recognized, with the owner’s consent I 
went into the garden to have a closer 
look at it and discovered that it was an 
old double and very fragrant variety of 
Rosa alba that I had last seen in a 
cousin’s, garden who used to live in 
Kittybruster just about two miles away. 
Later on I was to see this rose in many 
cottage gardens and to note that it was 
one of the few roses that had not suffer¬ 
ed from the severe weather of the pre¬ 
vious winter. 

This past autumn I was able to se¬ 
cure plants of this old rose as well as 
quite a few other Moss, Cabbage and 
Gallica varieties that cannot now be ob¬ 
tained from nurseries, from friends that 
I met while overseas. Some of these old 
roses may prove hardy in western Can¬ 
ada without protection, especially those 
that are low growing likely to be 
covered with snow in 'winter. Most of 
them are very fragrant and have quite 
double cabbage shaped flowers and even 
if not fully hardy without protection 
may be of quite a bit of value to plant 
breeders who are trying to raise good, 
hardy roses for the gardens of the 
prairies. 
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At the Aberdeen Botanic garden I 
saw a variety of the Arctic chrysan¬ 
themum that is quite a bit like, but 
much more attractive than the Austrian 
chrysanthemum (chrysanthemum zaw- 
adskyi) that I have used so snccess- 
Y fully in the breeding of hardy garden 
Chrysanthemums. It is quite distinct 
from the form of Arctic chrysanthemum 
that has been used for plant breeding 
work on this , continent and as it was in 
full bloom in early July its hybrids 
should be quite early enough for prairie 
gardens. The hybrids of the Arctic chry- 
4 santhemum that have been raised in 
the United States are far too late in 
flowering to be of any value in prairie 
gardens and crosses I have raised be¬ 
tween some of them and my own early 
flowering hybrids are also too late to 
flower out of doors with us. This early 
, flowering Arctic chrysanthemum that I 
f saw at Aberdeen is likely therefore, to 
be of considerable value to those who 
are breeding hardy early sorts for the 
prairies. 

IlEFORE leaving Aberdeenshire I drove 
® up through the Buchan district to 
visit my birth place near Fraserburgh. 
This part of Scotland is rolling farm 
land with wide views that remind one 
of the prairies of western Canada. The 
fields are larger than in the south of 
England and are enclosed either with 
barbed wire fences or stone dykes that 
do not obstruct the view as do the 
, hawthorn hedges of England. Then 
there are very few shade trees in the 
fields but the farms are sheltered with 
trees in a manner that suggests the 
shelterbelts of the Canadian prairies. 

This northeastern corner of Scotland 
holds much of interest for Canadians. 
It is the ancestral home of the Buchan, 
Cumming, Fraser, and Gordon families 
and many well known Canadians still 
have kin folks there. 

After I had taken a photograph of 
the main street of Strichen (my 
mother’s birthplace) I discovered that a 
distant cousin of the Canadian premier 
still resides there (the Kings originally 
came from Ladyford about four miles 
distant) and that the Hon. Donald 
v Gordon was also born in Strichen. In 
the realms of journalism, some of the 
' ancestors of both P. M. Abel and Grant 
Dexter came from near Fraserburgh. 

On the slope above the town of Rose- 
hearty (my birthplace) lie the ruins of 
the castle of Pitsligo (built to protect 
t this part of the coast from the Danish 
i raiders) and just beyond these ruins 
the church of New Pitsligo. In this 
churchyard and near the plot where my 
father’s people are buried I noticed 
quite a few tombstones with the names 
of Leslie and Milne, both names well 
known to gardeners in southern Mani- 
> toba. 

From Aberdeen I went to Perthshire 
i and spent two days in the valley of the 
Tay, one of the ancient highways be- 
tween the lowlands and highlands of 
Scotland. Dunkeld, about half way be¬ 
tween Pitlochry and Perth, is well 
known in Scottish song and story; it 
* was here that the Duke of Athol first 
planted the European larch in quantity 
k and until recently two of the oldest 
larches in Britain were growing there. 
Here also originated the Dunkeld larch, 
a hybrid between the European and 
Japanese larches. Judging from their 
behavior at Dropmore and some of the 
government stations in western Canada 
the larches promise to be amongst the 
most important trees for shelterbelt and 
forestry work on the prairies and this 
added much to the interest the Athol 
country held for me. 

AT Pitlochry, known as the Switzer- 
+ * land of Scotland, the Tummel and 
Garry Rivers meet and here a big hydro 
development had just been started. 
Near here also is Blair c'astle and the 
Pass of Killiekrankie, both well known 
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Winter Tractor Tune-up 
May Prevent 
Delays 
When Time 
Counts 
Most 


a tractor that burns distillate requires 
a “hot type” plug, while a tractor that 
burns gasoline works best with “cold 
type” plugs. A “cold” plug, when used 
with distillate, will usually foul quickly 
and cause loss of power. A “hot” plug, 
when used with gasoline, will usually 
burn or crack the porcelain insulator, 
or cause the engine to overheat and lose 
power through pre-ignition. 



More 

Canadian 

Farmers 

Use 



It’s an old and true saying that 
“Time is money,” but in farming Time 
is worth more in certain seasons than in 
others. And there is probably no period 
when loss of time is more costly than 
during the rush of Spring seeding. In 
most cases, the sooner you get your 
seed in the ground, after the soil is fit, 
the greater is your chance of a profit¬ 
able crop. 

One practical precaution against loss 
of time in seeding . . . and one that is 
too frequently overlooked ... is a tune- 
up of the tractor during the winter 
months. Even if it was new or over¬ 
hauled within the past year, it will pay 
to go over it and correct such trouble- 
breeding possibilities as a dirty radiator 
(either inside or outside), loose fan belt, 
faulty water pump, dirty breaker points, 
cracked spark plugs (see other article 
on plugs on this page), improper valve 
clearance (consult your manual or 
instruction book). 

If the tractor has been in operation 
more than 700 hours since it was in a 
machine shop, it usually pays to take it 
in for a valve grinding and inspection of 
pistons, cylinders, bearings, oil screen 
and carburetor. 


More work per Gallon 

when you use the 
Right Spark Plugs 


HOT COLD 

These outline drawings show the 
difference between “hot type” and 
“cold type” spark plugs. Note the 
difference in the distance heat must 
travel before it escapes, as shown by 
the dotted line. A lot of tractor fuel.. . 
both gasoline and distillate... is wasted 
every year because tractors aren’t fitted 
with the right kind of plugs. 

For smooth, trouble-free perfor¬ 
mance, and maximum work per gallon of 
fuel, you have to use plugs that suit the 
design of your engine, and also suit the 
fuel you are using. Generally speaking. 


If you have the manual that came 
with your tractor, it will pay to consult 
it and make sure you are using the kind 
of plugs the manufacturer recommend¬ 
ed. That is, provided you are using the 
kind of fuel the tractor was originally 
designed to burn. If you have changed 
from gasoline to distillate, you will get 
more power and economy from a “hot¬ 
ter” plug than the rnanual calls for. 

If you have lost your manual, or if 
you bought a used tractor and didn’t 
get one with it, the next best thing is to 
remove your present plugs and examine 
them. If the porcelains are a toasted 
brown color and are clean, not sooty, 
they are okay. But if the porcelains are 
black or heat-cracked, or if the points are 
badly burned, it will pay to replace 
them with “colder type” plugs. On the 
other hand, if they are fouled or sooty, 
it will be wise to replace with “hotter 
type” plugs. 

Now you can keep 

Battery and Wiring 
Dry in any Weather 

As soon as 
spring work be¬ 
gins, your trac¬ 
tor will be out in 
all kinds of wea¬ 
ther including 
heavy rains. But 
no longer do you 
have to put up 
with the aggra¬ 
vating delays of waiting for the battery 
or ignition wires to dry out before you 
can get the engine going again. Right 
now, while the tractor is idle, you can 
fix it so the whole electrical system will 
stay as dry as a bone for months to 
come. 

The first step is to brush or wash all 
dirt, dust or corrosion off the battery, 
distributor, ignition wires and spark 
plugs. Second, replace any wires or 
plugs that need renewing. Third, paint 
the whole electrical system with the 
new liquid insulator, Atlas PiB. 

PiB is a war-born product ... a dis¬ 
covery that played a big part in am¬ 
phibious operations. With batteries, 
wires and plugs protected by a coating 
of PiB, trucks and jeeps were able to 
dash from carriers to shore through 
breakers that came almost up to their’ 
radiator caps. Without such protec¬ 
tion, they would have been stopped 
dead in their tracks. In fact the name 
PiB means “Protects Ignition, Batter¬ 
ies.” Now, this same product is avail¬ 
able for everyday civilian use. 





MARVELUBE 

than any 

Other Oil! 

• 

Here’s 
Why 

1. Marvelube is quick-flowing. From 
the first piston-stroke of a cold engine, 
it protects cylinders and bearings . . . 
a time when a slow-moving oil would 
permit serious wear. 

2. Marvelube is heat resisting. Doesn’t 
thin out in a hot engine, but continues 
to lubricate and protect all day long. 

3. Marvelube forms very little carbon 
. . . helps engines to keep operating at 
full power. 

4. Marvelube resists the formation of 
sludge in the crank case, which is so 
hard on engines when it forms. 



It will pay you to order 
enough Marvelube now to 
last through 1948. See your 
Imperial Agent • 



Give Penetrating Oil a 
Chance to do its Work 

In repairing machinery, or checking 
it over in preparation for Spring work, 
rusted nuts and bolts are often a head¬ 
ache. Imperial Penetrating Oil is a 
great little helper, and will usually work 
through the worst kind of rust. But a 
lot of people don’t get full benefit of its 
help because they don’t give it time to 
work. When rust has been accumulat¬ 
ing for a year, you can’t expect any 
kind of “penetrator” to go through it in 
a minute. For best results, go over the 
whole machine the day before you ex¬ 
pect to work on it, and squirt Penetrat¬ 
ing Oil around all rusted nuts that 
appear likely to need removal. Then 
most of them will come off easily when 
you get to them. 


LISTEN TO THE IMPERIAL OIL HOCKEY BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
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STOPS • INCREASES 
SMUT GERMINATION 

HELPS PREVENT ROOT ROT 
PRODUCES BETTER GRADES 


!Wwrf 


On Sale at Hardware and General Stores 
Canadian Sales Agents: LEYTOSAN (Canada) LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Why the “POOLS” are Members of 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Although the “Pools” (particularly the Saskatchewan Pool) continue to 
a sjh}te for the closing of the Exchange they are members of it. Their 
officials know full well that they could not successfully market their 
members’ grain without using all its facilities. 

The Manitoba Pool Elevators own two memberships. 

The Saskatchewan Pool owns six memberships. 

The Alberta Pool owns two memberships. 

The Pool members of the Exchange are on the floor of the Exchange 
and trading in the “futures” market every day, doing business with and 
using the same facilities as all other members. They are now very active 
in the coarse grain “futures” market. They not only trade themselves 
but employ independent brokers to buy and sell for them. 

The Pools own ten memberships and pay annual dues the same as 
all other members. In addition, they are assessed for, and pay the same 
amount as all other members towards Exchange publicity. In fact, they 
pay their share of the cost of this advertisement. 

Yet the Leaders of these “Pools” want to put the Grain Exchange out 
of business. Mark that, it is the Leaders of these “Pools” (not individual 
farmers) who want the Exchange closed. Why? Because these Leaders 
want to secure monopoly control. And, apparently, they will stop at 
nothing to achieve their ends. 

Do you as a farmer, want these men to secure control over you? We 
doubt it. This is not Russia. 

Farmers are cordially invited to visit the Exchange during trading 
hours, 9:30 to 1:15 p.m. Ask to see the President or Secretary, or any 
Member. Ask questions. Straight answers will be given. 

All members of the Exchange favour a floor price for wheat, adminis¬ 
tered by the Canadian Wheat Board. But they also believe that farmers 
should have the opportunity to get top world prices NOW, through open 
markets, while prices are high. 

The more farmers know about the Exchange, the better for all con¬ 
cerned. Meantime mail the coupon below for booklet explaining the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act. It explains how farmers are regulated and 
controlled by it, in its present form. 



FULL NAME 


FULL ADDRESS 


in Scottish tales. The two days I spent 
here were not nearly enough to see the 
many beauty spots in this one of the 
loveliest parts of the Scottish highlands. 
However I had arranged to fly to 
Sweden four days later and that al¬ 
lowed me only three days in which to 
“do” the Royal Botanic Garden at Ed¬ 
inburgh, an institution famed for its 
rock garden and its work in plant 
propagation. 

At many of the places I had visited 
quite a few of the principal officials had 
taken advantage of the fact that they 
were at last free to travel and were 
holidaying on those parts of the con¬ 
tinent where clothing, etc., could be 
bought without coupons. I was therefore 
agreeably surprised to find all the prin¬ 
cipal officials of the Edinburgh institu¬ 
tion on hand in expectation of a visit 
from the Royal Family. 

The director, Sir William Wright 
Smith, has been one of my correspond¬ 
ents for many years and it did not take 
long to get acquainted with his assist¬ 
ants over the forenoon cup of tea. At 
the present time all land workers in 
Britain have a five-day, forty-four hour 
week, and anyone working more than 


eight hours in one day is entitled by 
law to fifteen minutes for refreshments 
both forenoon and afternoon, hence the 
forenoon tea. Sir William made use of 
the forenoon tea period to discuss the 
work of the day with his assistants and 
I had the pleasure of sitting in at these 
meetings during the three days I was 
there. 

Among the interesting plants I saw at 
Edinburgh that were likely to be of use 
to us were a chrysanthemum from 
northern Japan and a variety of Rugosa 
rose with large single flowers of the 
clearest shade of pink that I have ever 
seen in a Rugosa rose. I was Successful 
in bringing both of these back with me 
in good condition. Of course there were 
many rock garden plants that will most 
likely prove hardy and seeds of these 
are to be sent me in exchange. 

The weather was very kind during 
my stay in Scotland and I thoroughly 
enjoyed my short visit. As conditions 
are in Britain at the present time how¬ 
ever I doubt if I would care to live 
permanently there after having spent 
fifty years on the freedom of the Can¬ 
adian prairies. 


SILVERTIP'S CHASE 

Continued from page 9 


all of his bulk, he knew that brains 
are better than toothwork. 

He had had a wise mother to teach 
him things in the beginning. And he had 
a mind that was able to improve on 
what he learned from others. He knew 
that squirrels bury nuts, because he had 
seen them dig up part of the treasure. 
And a wolf may enjoy nuts in a hungry 
hour. He knew most expertly that rab¬ 
bits may be worn out to a frazzle with¬ 
out much effort on the part of the 
hunter, because a startled rabbit will 
run a mile like a winging arrow, 
gradually turning as it runs, unless 
pressed too hard. A wise wolf stays in 
the centre of the circle and keeps start¬ 
ing the jack until it is exhausted. 

/YNCE from a distance he had watched 
an old Southern hound kill a wild 
cat after walking around and around 
it until the nervous cat was brain tired 
and nervously .limp. He had tried the 
same method with perfect success. 

He had seen a pack of four wolves 
pull down a bull after hamstringing it. 
Well, what the pack could do, one wolf 
might manage. No bull on the range 
can turn fast enough to keep away an 
active wolf, and, once behind the big 
fellow, it is not hard to cut the huge 
tendon that runs down the back of the 
leg. One hamstring gone and the other 
will soon follow. Then the bull must 
fall, and the wolf may dine. 

He knew a great many other things. 

There was man, for instance. 

Man is the great enemy that must not 
be faced. One may treat a mountain 
lion, or even the terrible, sage grizzly 
bear, almost with contempt—if one has 
four fast feet and good terrain to use 
them over. But man is different. He is 
accompanied by the scent of iron and 
powder, always. He makes a noise from 
a distance and hurls through the air 
an invisible tooth that Frosty had seen 
bite a huge elk to death at a single 
stroke. Frosty had seen a monstrous 
grizzly bear smitten to the ground, not 
by a single noise, but by several. He had 
seen the hair of the bear fly where one 
of the invisible teeth grazed its back. 

Moreover, Frosty had had those same 
teeth go by him in the air. Once he had 
heard the hum of one in the air and 
heard the sound of the tooth going 
through a sapling close to him. After¬ 
ward he came back and sniffed the hole 
through the tree. It was clean cut. It 
bored straight through. Not the great¬ 
est bear that ever lived could bite like 


that; not the great god of bears could 
do such damage! 

Man, also, has many devices. He puts 
on the ground raw meat, fresh and de¬ 
licious, but with a peculiar scent adher¬ 
ing. Wolves that eat this meat die. 
Frosty’s own mother had died in this 
manner. Man also puts, here and there 
through the brush, entrancing scents, 
and if a wolf comes close to them, a 
steel mouth bites upward from the 
ground and then closes on the wolf’s 
leg. 

Frosty had been fighting with a big, 
mature he-wolf one day, and the steel 
teeth had struck upward from the 
ground and caught his enemy. 

Afterward Frosty learned never to 
trust strange scents. 

The very truth is that Frosty loved to 
learn almost as much as he loved to eat. 

But his appetite was also very good, 
and he liked frequent meals. Your 
average wolf will gorge at a kill. But 
Frosty learned better after he had been 
twice hunted by Major Tweedale’s pack 
of wolfhounds. Major Herbert Tweedale 
had the best pack of hounds in the 
Blue Water Mountains, and it was his 
boast that they never failed to get 
their prey. 

He had made that boast before he 
encountered Frosty. The major learned 
something then; the hound pack—ex¬ 
cept for two which Frosty killed—learn¬ 
ed something, also; and Frosty learned 
most of all. He learned that a filled 
belly may bring an early death. 

Frosty dined temperately, but always 
on the choicest morsels. Or perhaps he 
learned to appreciate a lean figure, be¬ 
cause he was never so starved that he 
was tempted to swell himself with food. 
Famine never came anywhere near 
Frosty. He liked warm food. He liked it 
fresh. He never returned to a dead 
carcass. 

AND that was why the ranchers had 

placed upon his famous head a bounty 
of no less than two thousand dollars! 

Yes, more than the bounty on the 
head of many a murderer! But who 
can blame them when it is remembered 
that Frosty, day after day, all through 
the year, descended from the heights 
above timber line, killed fresh beef, ate 
sparingly thereof, and retired again? 

Guns could not harm him now, be¬ 
cause he had learned that guns do not 
bite at night any more than birds sing. 

Poison could not harm him, because 
he would not eat cold meat. 

Traps could not catch him, because 
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W HATEVER type of farm you operate, there’s a new 
1948 Dodge "Job-Rated” truck designed to meet 
your needs. 

More than 50 new features and improvements have been 
built into these husky new trucks —new super-comfort 
cabs; new wider treads; new brakes; new springing; 
new, bigger express boxes — all designed to give you 
greater safety, comfort and economy. 

Your local Dodge-DeSoto dealer has these really new 
trucks on display. Be sure to visit him at your first 
opportunity — he will be happy to help you select the 
one truck that best meets your farm needs —the right 
Dodge "Job-Rated” truck. 


NEW DODGE TRUCKS 


THAT ARE 

REALLY NEW! 




WIDER TREADS — 
LONGER SPRINGS 

Front treads are as 
much as 4W' wider 
and rear treads 3" 
wider, for greater road 
stability. Longer front 
springs also contribute 
to better riding and 
handling. 



NEW, BIGGER 
BRAKES 

The new Dodge brakes 
have approximately 
20 % greater braking 
area to give you safe, 
sure stops. Brake 
sealing is improved. 
Adjusting cams are re¬ 
designed to provide 
better adjustment. 



NEW ROOMIER CABS 
-GREATER VISIBILITY 

New cabs are higher, 
wider and deeper. 
Luxury padded chair- 
high seats are adjust¬ 
able for position and 
back support. There’s 
greatly increased 
vision with higher, 
wider windshields. 



EASIER TO MANOEUVRE 

With wheelbase reductions up 
to 8" you can turn in a much 
smaller area, park or back with 
greater ease. New steering as¬ 
sembly allows right and left 
turns of the same reduced 
diameter. Although the wheel¬ 
base is reduced, the cab to rear 
axle distance remains the same. 



NEW BIGGER 

EXPRESS BODIES 

All express boxes are wider and 
deeper. The popular 126" 
wheelbase 1-ton express has a 
new, bigger box particularly 
adapted for farm work. It is 
almost 6" wider and 5 V 2 " 
higher ... is more sturdily 
built to carry bulkier loads. 
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VEL SAFER FOR WASHING MILKING MACHINES 


Safer for Rubber 
Connections 

Because VEL is mild (by 
actual test milder than 
any soap) it can’t harm 
rubber parts. Hoses and 
rubbers stay softer, more 
pliable, last longer when 
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Cuts Milkstone 
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much less brushing needed 
when milking machines 
are washed with VEL. 
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washings. Leaves metal 
surfaces clean and shiny. 


VEL SAFER FOR WOOLENS 


There’s no risk of shrinking, no danger of soap fading 
when woolens are washed in soapless VEL, for VEL 
washes perfectly in the lukewarm water that’s best for 
soft wool fibres. Woolens actually stay newer looking 
longer when they’re washed in gentle VEL. 


VEL WASHES PERFECTLY IN 
HARD WELL WATER 

Because VEL is completely neutral it forms no 
hard water scum . . . makes even the hardest 
water act soft as rain water. Cleans with or 
without suds .. . cuts dishwashing time in half. 
Great for bubble-baths ... for washing diapers 
and baby clothes. Easy on the hands. 

FREE: Write for free instruction booklet— 
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Dept. V-22, COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 64 Natalie Street, 
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A PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU 


Morris Portable Combination Block and 
Brick Casting Machine 

Will produce up to 800 blocks or 5,000 
chimney bricks per 8-hour day with two 
or three men, and is adaptable to the 
making- of any 6 or 8-inch block sold 
commercially, without requiring- skilled 
labour; may be powered by g-as or 
electricity. 

Write today for fully detailed literature. 

M. ECKERSLEY 

2195 East 42nd Ave. Vancouver, B.C. 


the scent of steel seemed to rise before 
him out of the ground like a red dan¬ 
ger signal. 

For all of that, Frosty was to be 
caught in a trap on this winter day 
when the wind was blowing white 
streamers of snow powder off the tops 
of the Blue Waters. He was to be caught 
by the cleverest trapper that ever 
worked in that district. And yet, 
strangely enough, though Bill Gary was 
particularly hunting Frosty for the 
great bounty, it was only by accident 
and second chance that the famous wolf 
was snared. 

Because of that accident, Bill Gary 
died without ever collecting the bounty 
he wanted, and Jim Silver rode into the 
strangest of all his adventures. 

B ILL GARY did nothing but trap 
wolves. He cared little about other 
pelts, even the precious fur bearers. 
What he knew about was wolves, and 
what he wanted was wolves and nothing 
else. 

He looked as though he had been born 
to his work, because he greatly re¬ 
sembled a wolf in his own person. He 
had a great, shaggy head and heavy 
shoulders. He had a slouching gait, a 
bright and dangerous eye, and the 
manners of an eater of raw meat. 

There was nothing good to be said 
about Bill Gary, except that he knew 
how to catch wolves. Otherwise he was 
a huge, snarling, sullen, dangerous boor. 
He never went down to a town except 
to collect his bounties, lay in a supply of 
bacon, flour, a few other necessaries, and 
perhaps a new trap or two. He never 
stayed in a town longer than one 
whisky drunk and a few fights. 

After some of those fights the other 
fellow was crippled for life. Bill Gary 
fought foul, because that was his na¬ 
ture. He never saw any point in giving 
the other fellow a chance, any more 
than Frosty would have dreamed of 
giving a tender young beef a chance for 
its life when he was hungry. Bill Gary 
fought because he loved to give pain, 
just as Frosty fought because he wanted 
fresh meat. 

Bill Gary had travelled a thousand 
miles to come to the range of Frosty. 
The fame of the great wolf had travel¬ 
led far and wide during the last year, 
but when it came to the ears of Bill 
Gary that such a small fortune could 
be collected for the scalp of a single 
wolf, when he heard moreover that this 
wolf could be known by the mere 
spread of his foot, and that it had its 
name from its pale-grey, misty color, he 
could hardly wait to pack his traps on 
a mule and start south. So he got to the 
Blue Waters, heard as ,/much as he 
needed to know about the range of the 
monster, and went out to catch him. 

Bill Gary arrived in October. This 
was March—a white, cold, windy March 
in the upper mountains—and still Gary 
had not so much as laid an eye on the 
great wolf. He had caught several 
others, but he had not so much as 
glimpsed the cattle eater. 

Nearly any other man would have 
given up the task long before and 
attributed his lack of success to the 
work of the devil. But Bill Gary was 
as stubborn as steel, and therefore he 
remained at his work. 

On this day, with a burden of No. 4% 
Newhouse traps—the only traps ever 
specially designed for the catching of 
timber wolves — Bill Gary trudged 
through the Blue Waters above the 
timber line. 

H E bore with him, also, a strong axe 
with a head wide and heavy enough to 
serve the driving of stakes, and he had 
with him a big chunk of venison to 
serve as a bait. 

So weighted down, it was a hard pull 
for Bill Gary up the snowy slopes, but 
he minded no labor when he was work¬ 
ing at his favorite occupation. He came 
now to the crest of a ridge where the 
wind had scoured the snow away; there, 


on a rock ledge, he sat down to rest 
himself while his eye ran over the pic¬ 
ture of the great, gaunt mountains, 
blue-white against the grey of the sky. 
Below extended the forest of pines, dark 
as night, and the plains and foothills, 
beyond were lost in the winter mist. Out 
of a canyon near by he heard the call¬ 
ing voices of a torrent so strong that 
even the winter had been unable to- 
silence it. 

None of these things had an im¬ 
portant meaning to Bill Gary. He simply 
wished that spring would hurry along, 
because spring is the best season, as 
every one knows, for the trapping of 
wolves. Now, when the ache had disap¬ 
peared from behind his knees, he stood 
up and stretched himself. He saw a knob 
of rock jutting from the ledge, and he 
struck it an idle blow with the back of 
his axe, breaking it off short. Then he 
strode on. 

But after he had gone a step or two, 
he began to think of something that his 
eyes had seen, but which had had no 
meaning to his mind at the moment. 

He turned, went back, and at this 
instant the cloud opened, and a flare of 
sunshine fell right on the ledge of rock. 

There was little superstition in Bill 
Gary, but it seemed to him that a 
bright, glorious hand had-reached down 
from the sky to point to and gild his 
good fortune. 

For there was no doubt of the thing 
that glittered from the broken face of 
the ledge. It was a dark stone on the 
outside, but within the skin of weather¬ 
ing it was grey with a crystal glitter¬ 
ing. There was another brightness that 
matched and overmatched the sun that 
fell on it—a veining of yellow, of shin¬ 
ing yellow! 

Bill Gary looked suddenly and wildly 
around him. If there had been another 
man in sight, it would have gone ill 
with the stranger. But there was no one 
near. Who would enter this white wil¬ 
derness at this season of the year? 

Suddenly it seemed to Gary that this 
was his reward from whatever mysteri¬ 
ous powers may be. It was his repay¬ 
ment for the long years of service which 
he had spent in wiping from the face of 
the earth as many as possible of the 
four-footed meat eaters. Here was the 
exchange which fate gave him—gold! 

Perhaps it was only a point, a spot? 

H E took ten steps down the ledge and 
struck with the back of the axe 
again. A weighty fragment broke away 
—and again the glorious yellow glittered 
up at him! 

He suddenly saw himself in a great, 
roaring city, and the great city was 
his. The roar of it was as the voice of 
his power. He saw an army of faces, 
and they belonged to him. He would be 
rich. He would be as rich as Midas! 

He began to laugh, for he was think¬ 
ing of his nephew, that poor, hard¬ 
working cow-puncher, Alec Gary, who 
drudged from year to year trying to 
save up enough money to marry the girl 
of his choice. Well, what would Alec 
think when his savage uncle descended 
from the mountains with both hands 
filled with gold? 

After laughing at Alec, after taunting 
him, Bill Gary decided that he might 
even give a little charity to his nephew, 
because, after all, Alec was not a bad 
sort of a lad. He kept his mouth shut, 
he never criticized, and he knew how to 
work. And, after all, his name was 
Gary. Bill Gary, the black sheep, might 
now become the head of the family, the 
man to whom the whole tribe looked up 
for advice, and for help. Well, some of 
the advice that he had in mind to give 
them would work under the skin and 
sting them to the bone, if he knew his 
own mind. 

He took out a pencil and a notebook. 
He was a methodical fellow, and he was 
old enough as a hunter to understand 
that one may forget one’s place in the 
wilderness. So he wrote down a descrip¬ 
tion in the notebook, after he had un- 
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ping manual "How to Catch More 
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wrapped it from the piece of oiled silk 
which protected it from moisture. 

“Thunder Mountain on the right: 
Chimney Peak on the left. I face Mount 
Wigwam. A ledge of black rock out¬ 
cropping.” 

That was enough for him. He could 
always locate the place from that 
description. 

But how deep did the vein run? Was 
it only a j surface skimming, or did it 
go down deep? 

Well, he had a double jack and a 
drill down in his cabin, and the 
shack was only a mile away. He would 
soon make out the truth—at least he 
would cut a little deeper into it. 

So he put down the load of fresh 
meat and traps and the axe. It would 
be a joke on him, he thought, if a wolf 
happened by and ate that bait before a 
trap was set. Then he strode off down 
the slope toward the cabin. 

“Cabin” was too much of a name for 
it. Some unknown man built it, perhaps 
the year before. It was a crazy little 
shack that leaned against a rock, but 
it had the advantage of running water 
near by, and, of course, plenty of wood 
for fuel. It was good enough for Bill 
Gary, who used to be fond of saying 
that his own hide was tent enough to 
shelter him from winter. 

AS he came through the trees his two 
dogs jumped up. They had been lying 
on either side of the entrance to the 
shack, and now they sprang up and 
stared at him with their wistful, red- 
stained eyes. Neither of them made a 
sound. They had been trained to hunt 
silently, fight silently, die silently, if 
need be. 

Perhaps they had no desire to give 
tongue when they saw their master, for 
they had no love for him. To him they 
were simply tools. To them he was 
simply a resistless and cruel force 
which must be obeyed. Of their own 
kind, they were magnificent. He had 
bred them for his own purposes in 
hunting wolves. He had bred them big, 
on a basis of greyhound and Scottish 
deerhound for speed and general con¬ 
formation. He had dashed in some 
mastiff to give ferocity, and some St. 
Bernard and Great Dane for size. For 
fifteen years he had been creating these 
monsters, and now he had a pair, either 
one of which was capable of giving a 
wolf a hard tussle single-handed. 

Shock weighed a hundred and eighty 
pounds. Tiger was a good deal bigger. 
When he stood up on his hind legs his 
head was almost a foot above that of 
his master. They were as ugly as night¬ 
mares, but they had the qualities for 
which the master had bred them—wind, 
speed, and a tenacious love of battle at 
all times. 

They had Red Cross collars around 
their necks. Big Bill Gary grinned as 
he considered that name for them. He 
had bought them because they were 
made of rustless, hinged plates of steel, 
so broad that they would be useful—and 
had indeed proved useful—in parrying 
the slash of a wolf when it cuts for the 
throat. But originally they had' been 
Red Cross collars for use on big trained 
dogs that could go among the wounded, 
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call the attention of any traveller. And; 
if he heaped snow over the exposure, 
the wind would scour it away. 


perhaps, and carry first-aid kits. Each 
collar had, also, a little flat compart¬ 
ment under one of the steel plates. It 
closed with a strong snap, and was al¬ 
most air-tight. That was for messages 
that the injured could write when they 
used the dog to send out a call for help. 
That was why Bill Gary grinned—when 
he thought that those collars had been 
made for purposes of mercy, and he had 
put them on his killers. 

He had a pair of pack harnesses 
for the dogs, too. He put one of 
them on Shock and loaded the heavy 
double jack onto it. He put a pair of 
drills and some fuse and blasting pow¬ 
der on Tiger. He decided that he ought 
to saddle the dogs more often and take 
them out to carry burdens. It hardened 
them. It made them a little slower, but 
it hardened them for the struggle of a 
fight. 


W ELL, other men could thank their 
lucky stars that they did not come 
to bother him just now! 

He licked his chapped lips as he star- 4 
ed at the vetoing of the gold. It was all 
his. He felt the running of the gold in 
the vein as he felt the running of the 
blood in his body. He felt able to chew 
the gold out of the rock. 

Then, as he looked about him, he took 
note of the venison which still had not 
been used. < 

He had found a gold mine, to be sure, j 
but that did not by any means eradicate 
his sense of the months which he had 
spent in the pursuit of the great Frosty. 

It merely freed his hands to devote 
his full artistry to the task of catching 
the famous wolf. He determined, before 
he started on the long trek to town to ^ 
file on his claim, that he would first of ? 
all take a last chance to catch Frosty. 

So he turned his back on the ledge 
and went on up the slope. 

No man’s common sense continues 
when he has to deal with the thing , 
he loves. If Bill Gary had consulted his 
common sense, he would have gone j 
straightway to file his claim, but in¬ 
stead of using his matter-of-fact brain, i 
he remembered that he loved wolf trap- | 
ping. That was what caused trouble for 
Frosty. That was why the great Barry I 
Christian was hurled into danger, and , 
why Jim Silver rode strange trails for a | 
long time. Also, that was how Bill Gary ^ 
came to die. 

He left his dogs well behind him when 
he found what he wanted, which was an 
open place in the woods, higher up the 
slope. There was even a little knoll in 
the middle of the opening, which made 
the thing perfect, and the snow was not f 
lying on the ground; there was only a 4 
sheathing of dead, brown pine needles. ( 
The big, fresh, crimson chunk of - 
venison he hung eight feet from the 
ground on the branch of a tree at the 
edge of the clearing. 

He did not put the trap on the ground 
under the tree, because a careful timber 
wolf that knows anything about the arts 
of the trapper is fairly sure to suspect 
just such a device. And a wolf which r 
will make a hundred-yard detour 
around a blaze on a tree has such hair- / 
trigger sensitiveness of nose and eye 
that it is fairly sure to find the human 
hand wherever it has appeared, once it 
is roused to the search. 

Gary cut three six-foot stakes, each 
with a strong crotch at one end. He 4 
took three Newhouse traps. Each had a 1 
long chain attached to it, and at the * 
end of each chain there was a ring. He 
passed the rings over the ends of the 
stake and drove them into the ground 
on or near the little knoll in the centre 
of the clearing. In the end, each chain 
was securely anchored in this fashion, Y ( 
and the stake was driven down until the 


N OW he was prepared to go back to 
that ledge above him and tackle the 
problem of what it contained. So he 
strode away again, with the two great 
dogs following him. They went actively 
up the steepness of the slope, arching 
their backs high, sticking out their 
long tongues as they panted. One 
shifty red eye was always fixed upon 
him. He saw that and liked it. He al¬ 
ways liked it. He would rather have 
either beast or man fear than love him. 

When he got up to the ridge, he 
scowled back at the line of tracks which 
extended behind him. He was a fool to 
have come so straight. He should have 
wandered off to the side and buried his 
sign as he went. However, the sky was 
turning grey, and snowflakes were fall¬ 
ing. 

He forgot the trail and went to his 
work. In his powerful hand the heavy, 
twelve-pound double jack plied as easily 
as a single jack in the grasp of an or¬ 
dinary man. It drove the bit chunking 
rapidly into the rock. He drilled a hole 
not too deep, slanting it up under a big 
and massive projection of the ledge. 
Then he put in a shot of powder, buried 
the fuse, and lighted it. From the near 
distance he waited, sitting down cross- 
legged, and heard the hollow boom of 
the report. He thought at first that the 
explosion had simply “bootlegged.” Now 
he returned to find that it had in reality 
neatly cracked off the outthrust of the 
rock. A two-hundred-pound mass lay on 
the ground, and right across the heart 
of it lay the precious golden streakings. 

He looked up sharply, savage as a 
beast from a meal of raw meat. The 
wind, in a strong gust, blew a flurry of 
snow into his face. He was glad of the 
cold beat of the wind. He was glad to 
take the force of the blast, because it 
assured him that no other men were 
likely to be near. 

He thought of covering up the ledge. 
But no, there was no use of that. A fall¬ 
ing of trees to cover the places where 
he had broken the stone would simply 
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Leading auto makers switch 

to new kind of tire 

Call Super-Cushion by Goodyear greatest tire advance in 15 years 


Bigger, softer tire runs on 
only 24 pounds of air. • • gives 
incredibly smoother ride, 
amazing new comfort, safety 
and mileage. 

E VERY day more and more new 1948 cars 
are rolling off the production lines equip¬ 
ped with a new kind of tire. 

Auto engineers who tested this new tire . . . 
the Super-Cushion by Goodyear . . . said: 
‘‘We want this tire for our new cars . . . 
now!” Here’s why: 

First tire to lick lateral shock 

After the tests these engineers were openly 
excited. “It really absorbs lateral shock,” they 
said. “No tire ever did it satisfactorily before!” 

Springs and conventional tires absorb up- 
and-down shock. But until Goodyear produced 



the Super-Cushion, lateral (crosswise) shock * Super-Cushion is an altogether new KIND of “We want this tire for our new cars— now”! In 1948 
was one of the few things yet to be licked in tire. Leading car makers found it made an astonishing Super-Cushions will be standard equipment on a large 
the modern motor car Pillowy Super- improvement in motor car operation. Then they said: share of Canada’s best-known automobiles. 


Cushions soak up crosswise jolts. 

To you, the motorist, this means a sensa¬ 
tionally new luxury ride . . . far less fatigue The 


An incredibly softer ride— 
easier, safer car handling 

Super-Cushion is a bigger, softer tire. It holds 


Super-Cushions run cooler, build up less pressure, 
give greater mileage than the finest standard tire. 

Super-Cushions on new cars 


. . . less wear and tear on your car from more air, but runs on only 24 pounds of air pressure Your new car may have Super-Cushions. If so you 


engine to body bolts. 


instead of the usual 28 to 32. It gives a softer ride, are already enjoying an incredibly finer ride. If you 


Super-Cushions blot out shocks, help pre¬ 
vent rattles, lengthen the life of your car. 


an unbelievably smoother ride . . . not only on bad have yet to order your new car take a tip . . . insist 

roads but even on good roads. ° n Super-Cushions ... a new kind of tire for a new 

kind of ride. 



Super-Cushions bring you indescribable new 
ease and security. Your car hugs the road 
better . . . seems to float through traffic. On 
a small car Super-Cushions give you the ride 
and feeling of security you get in a big car 
. . . they make big cars ride even better. 

Super-Cushions are safer— 
give more mileage 

Super-Cushions literally flow along the road. 
You get safer steering, easier handling . . . 
especially on curves. Since they’re softer, they 
“roll with the punch,” are harder to cut or 
bruise, have extra blowout resistance. 


Super-Cushion Tires are BIGGER! 

Conventional Size Super-Cushion Size 

5.50 replaced by 6.40 

6.00 replaced by 6.70 

6.25 replaced by 7.10 

6.50 replaced by 7.60 

7.00 replaced by 8.20 

7.50 replaced by 8.90 


• Until Goodyear produced the Super-Cushion, lateral 
(crosswise) shock was one of the few things yet to be 
licked in the modern motor car. 

Super-Cushions soak up both kinds of shock, give 
an unbelievably smoother ride, better car handling, 
cut wear and tear on your car! 


• Super-Cushions run on only 24 pounds of air as 
against 28 to 32 pounds in most tires. 


new 
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RED ROSE TEA IS GOOD TEA ! 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
Annual Meeting 

Sydney G. Dobson, President, declares European recovery most 
important factor in Canada’s economic life. “Should American 
Continent fail to provide what is necessary to save Europe, 
the effect on bur economy Would be serious.” 


T HE vital importance of European re¬ 
covery to the welfare of Canada, and 
the part Canada can play in restoring 
Europe to economic health, were 
stressed by Sydney G. Dobson, Presi¬ 
dent of The Royal Bank of Canada, at 
the bank’s annual meeting. “Should the 
American continent fail to provide 
what is necessary to save Europe,” he 
said, “the effect on our economy would 
be serious. I mention this because it is 
not generally enough realized that 
Canada depends to the extent of 30% 
of her national income upon export 
trade. In addition it should be noted 
that Canada’s exports to the Western 
European countries in the last pre-war 
year composed 47% of her total ex¬ 
ports, a fact which emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of European recovery to the 
maintenance of Canada’s economic 
health.” 

Mr. Dobson pointed out that Canada 
had already done much to help provide 
Europe with the necessities of life. 
Canadian exports to Europe in 1946 had 
amounted to $932 million. In the past 
few years Canada had provided over $2 
billion worth of aid to Europe in the 
form of loans, credits and gifts. “How¬ 
ever, what has been done by Canada 
and other countries, has not been 
enough,” said Mr. Dobson. “Plans are 
under way which it is hoped will, in 
the course of a few years, permanently 
restore European economic health.” 
The Marshall Plan, “one of the happiest 
suggestions ever made in international 
relations,” and the Geneva trade agree¬ 
ments last November were, he said, im¬ 
portant steps to world recovery. An in¬ 
telligent program for North American 
participation in the Marshall Plan 
would be of service to both Canada and 
the United States. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Canada, said Mr. Dobson, had been 
singularly blessed by Providence. Not¬ 
able progress had been made in both 
production and trade during recent 
years, and the standards of living of the 
Canadian people had shown marked 
gains. “Canada’s foreign trade,” he said 
“reached a new high total in the first 
ten months of 1947. Employment ex¬ 
ceeded five million for the first time on 
record in August last. Productivity, too, 
is high. Canada’s national income in¬ 
creased from $3,972 million in 1938 to 
$9,464 million in 1946. When translated 
into dollars of the same value, we find 
the increase to be 97 per cent, equal to 
an addition of $379 per person per year. 

“I find that (in dollars of the same 
value) the personal income of Cana¬ 
dians has increased from $361 per capita 
in 1938 to $603 in 1946.” 

These figures, Mr. Dobson said, were 
gratifying and encouraging, but two 
dangers had to be faced to maintain 
present prosperity. One danger was the 


possibility of economic collapse in 
Europe. The other was inflation. “Price 
rises,” he said, “make it more necessary 
than ever for us to measure our real ad¬ 
vance in dollars of constant value. The 
rest of the rise in money value is for the 
most part the empty air of inflation. 
When money incomes are excessive rela¬ 
tive to the available supply of goods, as 
they are now, the logical way to reduce 
the pressure on prices is to increase the 
supply of goods. We have the physical 
equipment to do this, but the human 
factor is needed; a competent workman 
seeking to get out of his machine the 
whole production of which it is capable. 
I believe that what I said a year ago 
still holds true. There are still too many 
people who make high wages and plenti¬ 
ful leisure the greatest aims of their 
lives; still too many who believe that 
less production and more pay per 
worker is a solid base for prosperity. 
This is, of course, a fallacy. An honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay is 
still a good recipe for prosperity, per¬ 
haps the only formula that will insure 
lower prices, a higher standard of liv¬ 
ing, and lasting good times for all. 

FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 

“It is only right to say at this point 
that the greatest advances in well-being 
for their people have been made in 
countries like our own where freedom 
of enterprise has been allied to natural 
resources. The restrictive trade prac¬ 
tices of so-called ‘planned’ economies 
deprive the world of that freedom of 
development, and expansion of busi¬ 
ness, and free interchange of goods 
which alone can bring decent living 
conditions on a wide scale. 

“It is significant that in all the world 
the only countries to which Europe can 
turn for effective help are these two 
democracies of America, free-enterprise 
countries. It is obviously not we who are 
unstable, but the totalitarian countries. 
It is not we who are depressed, but the 
totalitarian countries. It is not we who 
are short of production of the things 
people need to live, but the totalitarian 
countries. 

“It would, however, be very wrong to 
be complacent. Progress depends upon 
our keeping our freedom, and how much 
freedom business shall keep, and how 
long it will last, depend upon our ability 
to recognize, understand and meet our 
obligations to the nation as a whole. It 
should be our objective to show that free 
enterprise is the only economic system 
in the history of the world flexible 
enough to change in keeping with the 
needs of its people. At the same time it 
is the only economic system in the his¬ 
tory of the world that has ever brought 
about great stability, and advancement 
of the standard of living of the people 
living under it.” 


head of it as well as the crotch was out 
of sight. 

The three traps were then placed on 
the knoll and covered over with 
fresh pine needles. Those needles were 
not taken from the spot. They were 
brought from a distance, and they were 
handled with pieces of bark, so that the 
scent which exudes from the hands of 
a man might taint the air as little as 
possible. All to the eye and to the scent 
must be as undisturbed as possible in 
appearance. 

When he had finished setting the 
traps, Bill Gary moved off to a distance, 
called his dogs, and strode off up the 
mountainside to visit a similar set of 
traps which he had arranged two days 
before. He was well out of sight before 
the tragedy which he had planned ac¬ 
tually began. 

A BIG lop-eared wolf running across 
the mountain suddenly dropped to his 
haunches and pointed his nose into the 
wind. For down thaf wind came the 
eloquent tale of red meat. Lop-ear was 
a good hunter, an expert hunter. But he 
was not in a class with the great Frosty. 
Therefore his belly, at certain seasons, 
cleaved close to his backbone, and this 
was one of the seasons. Hunting had 
been bad. It had been terribly bad, and 
the call of the red meat was frightfully 
strong in him. 

So he went up the wind to find the 
treasure. He did not run in a straight 
line, but shifting here and there, his 
nose high and then low. For there were 
some odd features about the scent of 
that meat. The odor was fresh as that 
of a yearling dear, and yet the odor was 
not hot. At any rate, the delicious scent 
was not retreating. He took his time 
about the stalking, therefore, and it was 
some minutes later before he ventured to 
thrust his nose out from the edge of the 
clearing. 

He dropped to his belly at once, his 
hair bristling with fear. For man had 
been there. There was unmistakable 
evidence in the heavy air close to the 
ground, that man had been there not 
very long before. But, for that matter, 
man was everywhere in the woods, and 
in a great many portions of the white 
district above the timber line, even. 
Here, where he was close to the upper 
verge of the trees, the wolf was not so 
accustomed to meeting the dreadful 
scent. That was why he remained still 
for a long time before he ventured for¬ 
ward. 

He could not only smell the prize, but 
he could see it, now. It hung red as 
a jewel in the branch of a tree. 

Could he reach it? It seemed just on 
the verge of his jumping powers! He re¬ 
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treated, took a strong run, and then 
checked himself shortly on skidded legs 
that trembled with fear. For he had re¬ 
membered that the ground he was to 
land on might not be secure. Therefore 
he checked himself and began to sniff 
carefully. His eyes became dim as the 
intensity of his search increased. What < 
good are eyes for near hunting, compar¬ 
ed to the powerful concentration of a 
wolf’s power of smell? 

He found the ground clear. It was 
not clean, to be sure, for the horrible 
smell of man was on it, but it was clear 
of all actual danger, as far as Lop-ear 
could make out. 4 

So he ran back to the proper distance, I 
ran forward, and hurled himself high 
into the air. His teeth clicked only a few 
inches beneath the prize. He went back 
again. Again, again, he drove himself 
as high as he could into the air. 

Then, standing back for another try, , 
he measured the leap. His brain was ’ 
strong enough to give him clear assur¬ 
ance, and therefore he retreated after 
the manner of his kind to the first high 
place in the clearing, and sat down and 
lifted his voice in mourning. If he had 
found a vast bull moose or an elk bog¬ 
ged down in the snow and had been f 
afraid of tackling the monster himself, 
he would have sat down in the same i 
fashion and sent up the same wild, long- 
drawn, unearthly howl. Every wolf 
within miles, hearing it, would know 
that it meant just one thing: “Red 
meat to be had! Red meat to be had!” 

And they would come. They could hard- , 
ly resist coming. 

He sat down and howled, and his cry 
reached the ears of a far greater and 
wiser wolf in the distance—Frosty, that 
sleek and untroubled robber of farm¬ 
yards on the one hand and the wilder- t 
ness on the other. 

I N what a complicated way fate was j 
working against Frosty, using in part 
the skill of the trapper and in part the 
wiles of Frosty’s own kind! Hardly had 
Frosty heard that first long wail when 
the voice of Lop-ear snapped off into 
silence; for as he shifted back in giving ( 
his yell a greater volume, he had done 
what Bill Gary expected, and put his 
foot into a trap that shut its strong T 
teeth of steel into the flesh and tendons 
of the leg and bit down toward the bone. < 
But Frosty could not tell that. All he 
knew was that there had been one wolf 
cry of such a volume that it announced 
the presence of a he-wolf of almost, if 
not quite, his own proportions. 

Frosty turned with joy on the trail -t 
of a fight and ran wtih winged feet i 
down the wind to get at the stranger. It i 
was his duty, and it was his pride, to 
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keep his own run as clear of other 
wolves as he could. If he had resided 
constantly among the mountains, he 
would have kept the marches of his do¬ 
main as free from other wolves as the 
parlor table of a good housewife is free 
from dust. But Frosty made so many 
and such long excursions in the dan¬ 
gerous lowlands, where the habitations 
of man were thick, that he did not keep 
his kingdom properly policed. He was 
all the keener, therefore, to get at the 
stranger. 

As for fighting, he knew all about it. 
There was hardly a night, during his 
travels from village to village and from 
ranch to ranch, when he did not run 
into whole packs of dogs. Some of them 
would run at the mere scent of a wolf. 
But others were his full equal in size 
and had been bred to the work. There¬ 
fore Frosty was kept efficient in the 
cunning fence of tooth and shoulder 
with which a wolf lays his peers low. 

He knew how to shift his big weight 
like a shadow, feinting here and there. 
He knew how to strive for a hamstring 
as well as for the throat, which was the 
limit of fighting sense of many wolves. 
He knew, even—and dogs had taught 
him this—that a leg hold, maintained 
half a second with due wrenchings, 
would probably break the bone. He 
knew that when the other fellow has 
been overturned by a charge there is al¬ 
ways the belly as a larger and easier 
target. A wound there may be as fatal, 
though not so quickly. 

One might consider Frosty, in fact, 
not so much as a mere sneak thief, as 
he could be held a bold pirate that 
cruised through dangerous waters and 
constantly defied the attacks of whole 
fleets of armed ships of war. And this 
was certainly true; that more than al¬ 
most any other of his kind, he had the 
sort of pride that makes a warrior stand 
and fight instead of running away, even 
from overwhelming odds. 

There was one occasion when he had 
driven a whole pack of five wolves from 
the freshly killed carcass of an elk; not 
that he needed the meat, but because he 
wanted to see what a mixture of bluff, 
courage, and fighting skill could ac¬ 
complish. 

This was the Frosty that you must have 
in mind as he hurried down the wind 
to find the meaning of that voice which 
had dared to give tongue in the midst 
of his realm. Imagine him as a great 
form of misty grey, swiftly running, 
with his head high, since there was no 
scent for him to follow. 

He was almost on top of the clearing 
before the scent of man struck him like 
the pealing sound of a rifle. The scent 
doubled him up and turned him around. 
He skirted rapidly, furtively, around 
the clearing, and on the farther side of 
it he found the trail of the big wolf 
which had come there before him. 
Moreover, the wind carried to him two 
smells of blood. One was venison; one 
was that of a wounded wolf. 


It was very intriguing. It was just, 
the sort of a scent that one might ex¬ 
pect to come across where a wolf had 
succeeded in pulling down a deer and 
had been wounded in the struggle. 

On his belly, Frosty pulled himself 
through the brush and came out on the 
verge of the open, and there he had 
sight of a figure which made him 
bristle the hair of his mane and rise 
slowly to his feet, with glaring eyes. 

For there on the knoll in the middle 
of .the clearing lay a huge wolf. Yes, a 
monster almost of his own proportions. 
The head of the stranger was turned 
toward him. His snarling lips unmasked 
fangs of terrible proportions. 

What amazed Frosty was that the 
stranger did not deign to rise to meet 
him. It was as though the big fellow 
preferred to keep his gaze fixed on the 
bit of red meat that dangled in the 
branches of the pine tree to the right. 

Observe the cruel workings of fate 
against Frosty! If the trapped wolf had 
risen an instant sooner, if there had 
been the slightest sight or jangling 
sound of the steel chain, if there had 
been the least suspicion of a trap, 
Frosty would have given that place a 
berth miles wide. But as it was, he 
was merely overwhelmed ^with rage at 
what he considered the contemptuous 
indifference of the stranger. 

Left to his own cunning, Frosty would 
have detected every trap that even Bill 
Gary could have placed for him. Al¬ 
ready for six months he had been 
avoiding them. But now, half blinded by 
rage, he hurled himself straight at the 
enemy. He reached the knoll. And as he 
reached it, as the stranger rose, too late 
Frosty saw the glitter of the deadly 
chain and the trap that was attached 
to a foreleg of Lop-ear. For in that very 
instant, as he tried to put on the brakes, 
Frosty jammed his left hind foot right 
into a Newhouse trap! 

'THE charge of Frosty had brought 
* him well within the leaping distance 
of Lop-ear. That big fellow was a fighter 
on his own account, with plenty of wolf 
experience behind him. He went right 
in, low and hard, and got a tooth parry 
for his pains. 

A tooth parry is executed by a wolf 
that knows its business and trusts the 
strength of its teeth. It is a slashing 
stroke, not at the body, but at the strik¬ 
ing mouth of an enemy. Lop-ear, with 
slashed lips shrank back from that 
strange shock, and as he shrank, Frosty 
jumped in and gave him the shoulder 
thrust. The full weight of his big body 
was behind that blow, and Lop-ear im¬ 
mediately dropped over on his back. 

He never rose again. It was as 
though a sword had opened his throat 
with a slashing blow. The grip of 
Frosty finished the battle there and 
then. 

But the instant Lop-ear was dead, 
the limp body became of no importance. 
Those other teeth of steel which were 
fastened in the hind leg of Frosty were 
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what mattered. He sat down and studied 
what had happened. 

The grip did not grow less. Once a 
bulldog had clamped down on his leg 
and kept working in its teeth to break 
the bone. That was the way this skel¬ 
eton jaw of death, this grisly and cold 
monster, locked its grip on the leg of 
Frosty. 

Suddenly he pointed his nose at the 
sky, and a howl worked up in his throat, 
a yell of despair. That sound was never 
uttered. He had learned during long 
process of time that noise makes no 
matter better in the wilderness. It can 
bring trouble, but never help. 

Therefore Frosty swallowed the yell of 
pain, the appeal for sympathy. Instead, 
he turned his head once more and con¬ 
sidered the only possible way of escape. 
He got up and tentatively pulled until 
the chain was tight. There was no give 
to it. He went over and studied the way 
the chain disappeared into a narrow 
hole in the ground. Buried in that hole 
was wood. That was as far as the in¬ 
telligence of Frosty could solve the 
mystery. The iron came like a snake 
out of the ground, and the bodiless jaws 
were attached to the chain. 

He could not free himself with a 
sound body, but he could escape by 
maiming himself. He could gnaw off the 
foot that was imprisoned in the grasp 
of the trap. Already the leg was numb 
below the point where the steel teeth 
were fastened upon him. 

He was about to grind his powerful 
teeth through the bones of his own leg 
when, there was another interruption. 

Up the hillside, far away, Bill Gary 
had heard the mournful wail of Lop- 
ear some time ago. His dogs had heard 
it, also, and had been anxious to run 
toward the sound. But Gary, as he turn¬ 
ed and countermarched, kept them at 
hand. It was only when he was com- 
l paratively close to the clearing that he 
allowed the big, savage brutes to cut 
, loose and run ahead toward the silence 
of the traps. 

And now Frosty saw then} lurching 
through the brush and out into the 
open. He stood up. Pain from his wound 
hunched his back. Hatred and loathing 
of these enemies made his hair bristle. 
They were huge. Either one of them 
might make a formidable antagonist, 
even if his feet were free for maneuver¬ 
ing in the battle. The two together 
would probably tear the life out of him, 
and he knew it. x 

F ROSTY despised his fate. There had 
been nobler ways of dying, as when 
the great grizzly almost cornered him 
one day, or as when the dog pack in 
the village had actually tumbled him 
off his feet. But now, against only two 
dogs, to be found pinned down to the 
ground, helpless. 

He stood there rigid, glaring. The hor¬ 
rible scent of man blew to him from the 
reeking bodies of the dogs. They were 
man-made engines of battle, and he 
hated them with the religious hatred of 
the wilderness. 

Tiger circled immediately around to 
the rear and charged. Shock came in 
from the front. For that frontal attack 
Frosty apparently braced himself, act¬ 
ing as though he intended to abandon 
his hind quarters to the second enemy 
until he had disposed of the first at¬ 
tacker. 

Truly and strongly, Shock rushed in 
to carry his charge home as Tiger 
flashed in from the rear, but from the 
corner of his eye Frosty gauged the 
proper distance. Then wheeled and 
struck. 

Tiger tried to dodge. In trying to 
dodge, he naturally lifted his head a 
little. That was why Frosty found the 
most perfect target that a wolf could 
ask for, and flashed both his fangs in 
the soft under throat of Tiger. 

Shock, overcharging his target that 
had shifted so suddenly, made a flying 
snap that laid open the haunch of 
Frosty. Then, as Shock turned, he saw 
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his companion standing back, coughing 
blood, and standing on legs that were 
already beginning to tremble at the 
hocks and knees. 

A wiser dog than Shock might have 
realized that, for all his size and 
strength, he was not capable of meeting 
this master of fight. But Shock was not 
wise, really. His eyes were red, and in 
his brain there was no knowledge ex¬ 
cept that of battle. He had been bred to 
fly at the enemy. He plunged straight in 
at Frosty. 

For Frosty it was child’s play now. 
He stood erect and huge till the instant 
of the contact. Then he dropped flat to 
the ground and slashed upward. Shock 
tumbled away with a great sword cut 
across his belly. That wound alone 
would have finished him in time, but 
the valiant brute swung around blindly, 
hungering for one good grip of his jaws 
on the enemy. 

He might as well have gripped at a 
ghost. Frosty side-stepped, then bowled 
Shock over and put his grip on the 
throat. 

When he stood back, Shock lay still, 
and there was a vague comfort in the 
heart of the wolf. 

He knew, if ever an animal could have 
known, that battle was his destiny, and 
then death in the wild. Now he had 
fought, and the dead lay around him. 
No matter what happened then, even 
with this single day behind him, he had 
not lived in vain. 

It was then that he heard the heavy, 
clumsy beat of the foot of man, for big 
Bill Gary was approaching swiftly. By 
the footfall alone, Frosty would have 
known that it was man. He did not need 
the scent of powder and steel that was 


Gary, that rich man—that fellow that 
found the great gold mine—the same 
one that caught Frosty, the famous 
wolf.” 


'THAT was the way people would have 
* to talk about him. Because it is pos¬ 
sible to overlook a man who has done 
only one thing—the accomplishment 
may be put down to luck or to chance— 
but when a man has done two out¬ 
standing things, his peers must stand 
back and take off their hats. 

The battle was plainly over. So the 
trapper put his rifle against a tree and 
came forward with only the axe in his 
hand. He came on slowly, with the loss 
of his two fine dogs a diminishing fact 
in his mind, every instant, and the glory 
in taking Frosty outruling all other 
things in the world. It grew in his 
passionate mind into a thing equal with 
the finding of the gold mine. If he had 
had to take his choice between the two 
accomplishments at that instant, per¬ 
haps he would have preferred the trap¬ 
ping of the great wolf. 

He was a monster. Bill Gary had 
sometimes felt that the size of the foot¬ 
print could not really have indicated 
the actual bulk of the marauder. He 
called Frosty, in his own mind, “Big- 
foot.” And yet here was the actuality 
spread magnificently over the ground. 
There was no other wolf in the world 
like this, he was sure. Two thousand 
dollars? It no longer seemed an ab¬ 
surdly high reward for the catching of 
the monster. It was almost worth two 
thousand dollars to have one look at 
that king of the wilderness and see 
what a wolf could really be like! 

Those were the thoughts of big Bill 
Gary as he strolled up closer and closer 
to sever to the spot where the wolf lay, with the 
halting wind ruffling his fur. He came within 
cunning three steps, within two, within one. 

>oor ex- And then the heap of fur twitched 
rop and into life. Bill Gary had a chance to 
heave up the axe, but he was far too 
lay pos- late to spring back. The slash of the 
ter than knife-sharp fangs caught him across the 
:s partly inside of his right thigh and cut through 
e lolling the tough cloth of his trousers, and into 
breath- the deep, soft flesh—cutting and tearing, 
nly the The wrenching force of that stroke 
s detect- dropped big Bill Gary to his knees. The 
beneath agony of the torn flesh half blinded 
his eyes. It was a smoke of pain filled 
ill Gary- with red sparks that flared up across 
;nto the his mind, and through it he saw Frosty. 
:er kick- He struck at the leaping form. The 
struggle blow of the axe glanced, and the teeth 
id, with of the wolf reached at his throat. He 
bove all struck with all the force of his left hand, 
nothing The blow fell; the teeth ripped all the 
he great tendons inside his wrist with a knife 
on the stroke. 

He had only one hand, now, for the 
he had swaying of the axe, and Frosty, with 
it was a blood-dripping mouth, was rushing in 
it, after at him again. 

results. He had the axe by the narrow neck 
or this, as he struck to parry that rush. The 
e: “Bill wolf swerved from the blow and came 
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in again, and with a half swing of his 
arm, Bill Gary smashed the back of 
the axe home right on the broad top of 
Frosty’s head. 

The lobo dropped, either stunned or 
brained. But, impelled by the force of 
his leap, he struck against the legs of 
Gary. The breath went out of Frosty’s 
body with an audible grunt. The impact 
knocked Gafy backward, and as he 
strove to get to his feet, his wounded 
right leg gave way under him, and he 
fell on his side. 

A mist of whirling darkness poured 
over his brain, and he fainted. 

T HE total surprise, the horror of the 
grinning mask of the wolf, the agony 
of the wounds, the hot gushing of his 
own blood, had unstrung even the steel 
nerves of Bill Gary—but only for a few 
moments. 

When he recovered and sat up, he was 
lying in a pool of blood. And more 
blood was pumping out of his thigh and 
out of his wrist. Arteries had been 
severed in both places—big arteries. 

He knew the extent of the danger by 
the frightful giddiness of his brain. 
There was still strength in one hand, 
however. As for the left hand, he would 
never be able to use that again. Or 
would the cunning doctors actually be 
able to tie severed tendons together? 

To stop the blood was the first thing. 
He knew that those few moments of 
unconsciousness during which he had 
lain on the ground had brought him to 
the verge of death, for his heart had 
been strongly pumping out his life¬ 
blood every instant of that time. 

Now, in a frenzy of panic, he wanted 
to stop both flows of blood at once. 

He steadied himself. He could not do 
both things at once. That was impos¬ 
sible. It was a time to make every 
second count, to be calm and cool. So 
he made himself calm and cool. 

He ripped off his coat with his right 
hand. 

He kneeled on the coat, held one edge 
of it between his teeth, and with his 
hunting knife slashed off several strips. 
He took two of those stripe, still work¬ 
ing with teeth and hand, and twisted 
them together. The gaping wound in 
his thigh was what counted most. He 
ran the cloth around the top of his leg 
and knotted it. It was barely long 
enough to serve the purpose. He had to 
lean over and almost break his back to 
catch one end of the cloth in his teeth. 
Then he worked the bandage up. He 
took a short stick, shoved it inside the 
bandage, and twisted. 

As he twisted, he saw the compression 
of the flesh open the gaping mouth of 
the wound, but the flow of the blood 
diminished. He kept on twisting until 
the bandage pressed down through his 
flesh. The agony of it burned him to the 
bone. But he kept on until not a drop 
of blood was flowing from the wound. 
Then he took out a bit of twine—what 
man of the wilds will do without string 
or thongs of some sort in his pockets— 
and lashed the stick in place. 

After that, he did the same thing 
with his tom wrist. The devil was in 
the wolf that it had been able to open 
arteries with each stroke of its fangs! 
The devil was in the wolf, and in the 
luck of Bill Gary. 

Then he told himself that this was 
his payment. He had found incredible 
wealth. He had unlocked the ribs of the 
ancient mountains to get at it. Well, 
there is always bad luck in store for 
the finders of treasure. He was having 
his misfortune now. 

Afterward, in the long years to come, 
he would be able to revel in the wealth. 
He would be able to look back on the 
day when he had fought with that in¬ 
carnate fiend, Frosty. 

Who in the world had ever heard of a 
wolf playing possum before? Yes, they 
had been known to do it. Coyotes will 
do it, too. 

Then, as he finally sealed up the flow 
of blood oh his wrist, he became very 


faint, and was nauseated. The trees 
spun around and around before his 
eyes. 

He endured that, closing his eyes, 
stretching himself on his back. He was 
almost glad of the two hot bands of 
agony that were biting into his flesh on 
his leg and on his arm. That pain would 
bring him back to his senses. Or had he 
already lost so much blood that he was 
sure to die? 

He put a hand over his heart and 
could feel nothing. He listened calmly, 
and made out by sense, not by sound, 
the fluttering pulsation. 

Live? Of course he would live! He 
pushed himself to a sitting posture. His 
left arm was blackening and swelling 
with the checked currents of the blood. 
His leg below the bandage was numb. 
Half of him was dead already. He felt 
that. He was suddenly, calmly sure 
that he would in fact die before he ever 
managed to get back to the cabin. 

IF he got back to his cabin, he could 
* light two fires in front of his shack. 
That smoke, as it rose, would be a sig¬ 
nal to Luke Warner, three miles farther 
down the valley. He and Luke had ar¬ 
ranged the signals long before. A man 
may get terribly ill or may have an ac¬ 
cident which keeps him from travelling 
through the mountains. In case any¬ 
thing happened to one of them, they 
were to send the signal—two columns 
of smoke, steadily rising. 

If he could get back to the cabin, he 
could manage to light the fires, and 
then Luke Warner would come. Luke 
was a fellow to be depended upon. Mean 
and hard, but dependable. 

The nausea returned upon him. Some¬ 
thing was sickening him, and he told 
himself that it was the smell of wolf. 

That made him look at the motionless 
body of the great lobo, and he saw that 
from the place where the ragged back 
of the axe had torn the scalp of the 
wolf, blood was flowing. Well, blood 
does not flow from dead bodies, and 
therefore, Frosty was still alive. 

The mouth of Bill Gary twisted to 
the side. It was almost a smile. There 
was a chance—one chance in ten thou¬ 
sand—that some one might come up 
here and find the two dogs, the other 
wolf, and Gary himself lying dead—and 
Frosty still alive! 

That lucky stranger would claim the 
scalp money! He would get the bounty 
that really belonged to a dead man! 

And suddenly Bill Gary hated the 
entire living world of man. They lived, 
and little did they care how he lay in 
agony on the mountain, slowly dying. ■ 

They lived, and the wolf lived. 

He crawled over to the tree. It was 
hard to hunch himself along on one 
knee and one hand. He put his ruined 
left hand down and used the left arm, 
also. The agony was only a little more 
frightful. What bothered him most was 
the thought of the pine needles and 
the dirt getting into the opening and 
shutting wound in his wrist. 

He got the rifle, tied it to him, and 
crawled back to shoot Frosty. The blood 
was still trickling from the head of the 
stunned wolf. 

Then another thought came to him. 

If he died, and the wolf died, then his 
gold mine was lost. No man would ever 
find it, because these mountains had 
been prospected thoroughly for gold and 
miners had given up. The secret of the 
mine would be lost. In a single year or 
so the weather would cover over the 
raw wounds in the ledge where the 
gleam of the gold still shone out. 

The greatest thing in his life would 
then be as nothing! It would be almost 
as though he had not lived, in fact! 

When he thought of that, he cursed 
softly. If he used too much breath, it 
started him gasping, and the trees and 
the mountains spun around him in dark, 
swift circles. 

That was when he remembered the 
Red Cross collars on the dead dogs, and 
with a stroke of imagination his mind 
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leaped the rest of the way. He went to 
Shock, the nearest body, and un¬ 
buckled the heavy steel collar. He took 
out his notebook, opened it, and wrote 
with his indelible pencil, under his last 
entry: 

“Dear Alec: Go to place described and 
find a ledge with a gold outcrop. I think 
I’m dying. Good luck to you. I give you 
the mine. It’s as rich as thunder. 

Bill Gary.” 

He tore the page out of the book and 
folded it small. On the outside, he wrote 
the address: “Alexander Gary, New- 
lands. Please deliver.” 
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H E wrapped that folded bit of paper 
in some of the oiled silk, opened 
the little compartment in the dog collar, 
and placed the message inside. Then he 
crawled to the senseless body of the wolf 
and fastened the collar around the great 
neck. It fitted so snugly that he could 
be sure the beast would not be able to 
rub it off. 

Watching closely, he could see the 
slight rise and fall of the ribs as the 
senseless monster breathed. He was glad. 
He was wonderfully glad that his mes¬ 
senger might live—if only the axe 
stroke had not shattered the skull. 

He crawled to the rear leg that was 
fastened in the trap. He had to bear 
down with his ruined left hand and 
with his right to unspring the powerful 
trap. And his head spun around as he 
made the effort. 

But at last the great wolf was free. 
Bill Gary dragged himself to a little 
distance and got his back to a tree. 

To lie down and die, like a silly fool, 
like a baby—that would be too horrible 
for speech. But to die sitting up, look¬ 
ing the world in the face—that was not 
so bad. 

He wanted to see the wolf get up and 
start away before he gave up the ghost. 

Then he remembered that he had a 
small metal flask of whisky in his hip 
pocket. It shocked him to think that 
he could have forgotten this until such 
a late moment. Instantly the flask was 
uncorked and half the contents flowed 
down his throat. 

When he looked up from his drink, he 
saw Frosty actually rising to his feet. 
He swayed a moment, staggered, and 
then, with a motion as fluidly sliding as 
though there were not a wound on his 
body, Frosty faded away among the 
trees and was gone. 

He was gone, but he could not escape 
men forever. He had learned much wis¬ 
dom in his life. No doubt this one day 
had taught him several profound chap¬ 
ters. But nevertheless he could not hold 
out forever against the wiles of traps, 
poison, hunting packs of fast and 
savage dogs and, above all, high-power 
rifles. Some day he would fall. And 
when he fell, certainly the mystery of 
finding a steel collar around his throat 
would cause the collar to be removed. 
Might it start merely a legend that 
Frosty was not a wolf at all, but merely 
a dog that had run wild? 

But surely, one day, men would open 
the little container and find therein 
the message. 

So Gary’s great enemy, Frosty, be¬ 
came his one link with the world, the 
hand which he reached out for the 
recognition for posterity. 

For when the message was read, the , 
mine would be discovered, and then— 
well, they could hardly do less than 
name the mine after him. For every 
drop of blood shed from his veins, an 
ounce of yellow gold would pour out 
into circulation. It would work evil and 
it would work good! here and there. 
And all that it accomplished would be 
the work of a dead man, Bill Gary. 

It was a satisfaction to him. It was 
a foretaste of immortality. It made 
him smile. 

And, above all, it seemed to Bill Gary 
most right and fitting that he should 
have fastened his gift to the world 
around the neck of a wolf. 

To Be Continued 



Erect a distinctive tribute to a loved one. 

rich lustrous black, red or grey colors. 
LO NS genuine Granite Memorials sell for 
less than you expect to pay and are 
shipped to you FREIGHT PAID. 


Write for FREE catalogue TODAY show¬ 
ing designs and prices to guide you in your 
choice. 

Established Since 1908 


LO NS STONE WORKS LTD 


BOX 307 NORWOOD P.O., WINNIPEG, MAN. 



si° p SCRATCHING 

Relieve Itch in a ■J'ffyj 


f/' // Reheve itching due to eczema, pimples, 
athlete s foot—and minor itch troubles. Use 
cooling medicated D. D. D. Prescription 
(ordinary strength or extra strength). 
Grei-iseless.. stainless. Soothes and calms 
intense itching quickly. 35c trial bottle proves 
it—or money back. Ask your druggist for 
D.D.D. Prescription. 


AN 

OPPORTUNITY 

One of the Nation’s largest companies, 
catering principally to farmer’s needs is 
ready to replace a valuable contract which 
should mean complete independence for a 
man fortunate enough to have the follow¬ 
ing qualifications . . . character record 
that will withstand investigation and proven 
ability to efficiently manage both himself 
and his own business. Financial status or 
age are not extremely important, but a car 
is necessary. Write the advertiser Box 199, 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 



Yes, for 78 years. Dr. Guild's 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTH¬ 
MATIC COMPOUND has been 
the choice of thousands for reliev¬ 
ing the miseries of asthmatic attacks. 
Try this trusted asthmatic aid. Cigar¬ 
ettes, 60c. Powder, 35c and $1.50 at 
nearly all drug stores. Use only as 
directed. For FREE SAMPLE, write 
Lymans, Ltd., Dept. A-l, 286 St. 
Paul St. West, Alontreal. 



SILVERTONE HEARING AID 1 

No Batteries 

A small efficient Hearing Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Sliver In Flesh Color. 
Ostosclerosis Causes 65% of 
Deafness. 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 
Silvertone Hearing Aid 
$12.50 postpaid 
Write too Leafle' ei Send Order to 

^ SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

\ Postal Station “L” (1) Winnipeg, Man. I 

Headaches due to.. „ 

Constipation 

Yield quickly to... 

All-Vegetable Laxative 

Tonight take all vegetable NR Laxa¬ 
tive. It helps clear out thoroughly and 
pleasingly intestinal wastes, often the 
cause of headaches. Makes you feel 
brighter. It is purely vegetable. NR 
comes in two strengths, Regular NR 
and NR Juniors (X dose). Plain or 
chocolate coated. 5 
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TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
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25 c 
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Just the thing for 

DRY NOSE 

Put a little 'Vaseline’ 

Petroleum Jelly in each 
nostril, then press nose gently. 
Result—dryness eased, irritation 
soothed-—nose feels right again. 
Try it and see! 

FIRST AID for head 
colds, sore throat, 
L cuts, bums, bruises and 
101 other home uses. 
Jars 15^, 20 i and 30^. 
Tubes 20>i, 25^ and 30j£. 


Vaseline 

TRADE MARK 

PETROLEUM JELLY 
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appliances 
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COOLERS 
1 POWER- 
TOOLS 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS supply) 
regular A.C. electricity, the same as 
-that provided by the hlghline. By In-' 
stalling a plant now, you can enjoy 
the benefits of electricity without 
waiting! If and when you hook up toi 
the highllne, you can use the same, 
wiring and keep the Onan Plant fori 
emergency use. 

• 

MANY MODELS AND SIZES. A.C..- 350 
35,000 Wafts in all standard voltages and fre¬ 
quencies. D.C.: 600 to 10,000 watts, 115 and: 
230 volts. BATTERY CHARGERS: 500 lo 3,500, 
walls; 6, 12, 24, 32 volts. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

29 8 Rayalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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NOW! 
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laid her hand upon his shoulder. “Per¬ 
haps the oil will not last long, John. 
Perhaps it will come up quickly and 
then there’ll be no more,” jshe said. 

“Yah, maybe—,” Lars agreed, “but 
the land; it will always be here.” 

J OHN popped a lump of sugar between 
his teeth and sipped his coffee 
through it. “You’re pretty foxy, dad. Do 
you know what they’re saying about 
you in town? ‘Old man Pedersen’s hold¬ 
ing on to get into the hundred thousand 
dollar class.’ You can sell at your own 
price.” 

Lars looked past his son, past the 
shrubs that bounded the garden, be¬ 
yond the fields to the poplar grove 
where the crow no longer came. Hilda 
felt his shoulders sag under her arm. 
“My land isn’t for sale.” 

John looked up in astonishment. 
“You’re not serious, dad!” 

His mother answered him. “We’ve 
talked it over, John. The land has been 
an inheritance from father to son, un¬ 
spoiled by the hands of strangers.” 

Lars reached up and took his wife’s 
hand. His gratitude and forgiveness 
were one. 

John looked from one to the other. 
He had heard that his father was 
holding out against the oil companies 
but they had believed his reasons were 
those of avarice. His father’s attitude 
was incomprehensible to John. He 
thought that he was throwing away a 
fortune. His mother, he knew, was cov¬ 
ering up for the old man. Couldn't he 
see that the fortune to be made by 
selling the land or leasing the oil rights 
was a far better inheritance than a few 
acres, especially for a fellow with only 
one arm? 

He laid his cards face up. “Dad, I’ve 
got myself a job in a real estate office, 
buying and selling for Jacob Meyers. 
I’m making big money. We sold the 
Stronach place and Olaf’s.” 

“You did that, Johr^” asked Lars 
incredulously. 

“We thought you were having a 
holiday,” his mother added. 

“A holiday—it was a holiday.” He 
laughed. “Look here, dad. I can get you 
a big slice of this maxuma the oil 
companies are paying.” He looked at 
his mother. “You can take mother to 
the coast. She’s worked herself to 
death long enough in this hole.” 

Lars half rose from his chair, but 
Hilda placed a restraining hand upon 
his arm. “It hasn’t been so hard, son, 
when I’ve had your father with me 
and you to do it for.” She smiled for 
them both. “Why, if it hadn’t been for 
Lars, who knows, I might still be teach¬ 
ing in the 'little old schoolhouse.” 

“Don’t ever believe it,” John scoffed. 
“Olaf was telling me about those days.” 

“Poor Olaf,” she laughed. “He walked 
on his own feet in the schoolhouse 
dances.” 

The memory of big Olaf broke the 
tension and Hilda’s heart leaped over 
a space of years to thank the great¬ 
hearted Swede for the service he, had 
just rendered. Lars was master of him¬ 
self once more. 

“John,” he began, “do you remember 
what happened on your tenth birth¬ 
day?” 

John thought for a moment.-“Why 
sure, Dad. I remember. That’s the day 
you took me out to the plow, showed 
me the red rag tied to a pole at the far 
end of the field and told me to plow 
straight for it.” 

“You plowed a straight furrow, son.” 
“Thanks, Dad.” He wondered what 
the old man was getting at. 


L ARS continued. “My father did the 
same for me, and his father for 
him. We all plowed straight furrows.” 
He paused. “I was hoping that some day 
you would have a son of ten years.” 

So that was it. John looked at them 
both. His mother, at the stove, prepar¬ 
ing their noon-day meal, as he had 
seen her scores of times; his father, 
drawing deeply upon his blackened pipe; 
eyes fixed upon that pole with its fad¬ 
ed red rag at the far end of the field. 
This was his home as it had been for as 
long as he could remember. He had been 
happy here. 

“I’m sorry, Dad. I guess I’m just not 
cut out for a farmer. The war took 
something away from me besides my 
arm.” He waited, but only the steam¬ 
ing kettle on the stove broke the silence. 
They were leaving him to—to plow his 
own furrow. Well, he would have to do 
it. He was on his own. “I understand 
better how you feel about this thing,” 
he continued. “It’s not practical of 
course. You’re throwing away a great 
opportunity, a fortune. I’ll have to get 
back to the office this afternoon, but if 
you should change your mind about 
selling, let me know.” 

He had been abrupt. He realized that 
his decision had hurt to the quick and 
yet he felt that his was the right course. 
Why should he live in his grandfather’s 
age because his own father had chosen 
that way? 

Lars knocked his pipe against the 
wood box. “You’re asking me to do 
what Esau did,” he commented quietly. 
“I can’t sell any part of my birthright, 
son.” He rested his hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder. “When you’re walking 
a straight furrow again, come back to 
us, boy.” 

Lars continued to work long hours in 
his fields, but it was for the land itself. 
It was all he had left. He tired more 
quickly; though he tried to keep the 
knowledge of it from Hilda. But she 
knew. The crow did not return to the 
copse though its nest in the tallest tree 
stood out against the setting sun and 
Lars felt its emptiness more keenly than 
ever. 

The drilling on Olaf’s place produced 
no oil. Another dry hole was left to the 
west. Ugly pock marks of non-produc¬ 
tive wells dotted the seared face of the 
land and the oil companies spudded in 
farther east. Lars’ acres turned from 
green to yellow, heavy with the promise 
of a good harvest, a promise which 
never reached fulfillment. 

'THE storm struck in the evening. Hail 
* cut swathes through the fields, 
churning the garden to mire, smashing 
the grain to the ground. From the inky 
clouds, forks of lightning struck with 
diabolical glee. The oil rigging on Mike 
Stronach’s farm went up in a pillar of 
flame and from his window, Lars saw 
the tree with the crow’s nest riven 
from top to root. 

Next morning the scene was one of 
devastation, a scene which lay mirrored 
in Lars’ eyes even after he turned away. 
He could not look at Hilda and in his 
memory he heard her say again, “Mike 
has had his harvest, a hundred fold—” 
but she said nothing of this to him, 
only telling him quietly as she poured 
his coffee. “Drink it while it’s hot, Lars. 
It’s good for one who hasn’t slept well.” 
When he tried to explain the despair in 
his heart she merely smiled and said, 
“There’ll be another Spring, and you’ll 
be strong again.” 

The news of John’s accident came 
that afternoon. He had been on Mike 
Stronach’s place when the rigging was 
struck by lightning and in a desperate 
effort to pull an oil man from beneath 
the flaming wreckage was caught him¬ 
self. He had been taken to a city hos¬ 
pital where Lars and Hilda were per¬ 
mitted to see him only for a minute. 
The doctor was kind but blunt. John’s 
complete recovery depended upon how 
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fast he could be taken to a specialist in 
the States. The cost would be great but 
the alternative was a long and doubtful 
convalescence. 

Lars went first to Jacob Meyers. The 
realtor spread his arms with an ex¬ 
pressive flourish. John, he said, had 
nothing except what he had invested 
in Olaf’s well and that had not come in. 
Prom him, Lars went to the agents of 
oil companies; those he could not see 
personally, he wired. Their answers were 
the same. They would have given him 
thousands on his property a few weeks 
ago but now their interests were in the 
strata to the east. Their geologists had 
not recommended expansion in his di¬ 
rection. He turned to the loan companies 
in his great need, but news of the storm 
had preceded him, robbing him of se¬ 
curity, balking him of aid at every 
turn, until he felt like a fly in a spider’s 
web; a web of misfortune spun in oil. 
Then, he thought of Hilda and her 
savings account, her egg money. It 
would be small but enough to buy the 
airplane ticket and surely the specialist 
would help when he realized their des¬ 
perate need. Strange, he thought, that 
Hilda had forgotten this source of help, 
herself. 


Looking Into the 
Matter . . . 


You’ll And that the tried 
and true recipe for thrift 
is to shop the EATON 
way. 


It’s a Canadian dish—known 
from coast to coast, and one that 
the whole family shares. 

Since 18 69 the organization has 
grown with Canada; and 
through its Mail Order is avail¬ 
able from coast to coast. 
EATON’S aim always has been 
to offer quality unsurpassed at 
the price in fashions, furniture, 
equipment for farm or home; 
and every sale is made with that 
familiar reassuring guarantee— 


IJILDA had not forgotten. She dread- 
** ed the moment when he would ask; 
hoping that he would not have to. She 
knew of his quick, heartbreaking 
struggle for the decision to sell h's land 
for his son’s sake. Now, he would ask 
for her savings and she would have to 
tell him that they were gone. 

Lars would not have felt so crushed 
if Hilda could have told him her savings 
had gone in some other way than into 
oil shares of the company which had 
bought Mike Stronach’s place. It had 
been a subterfuge investment for John’s 
sake and now was lost to him when he 
needed it most. Oil. Black, oozing gold, 
from the bowels of the earth, tainting 
everything it touched. Lars hated it. 

His son’s absence, his subsequent ac¬ 
cident, and now maybe the boy’s life, 
all because of oil. The riven tree and 
the crow that came no more, were sym¬ 
bols of his own shattered hopes and 
with heavy heart he turned once more 
to his land; to plow under the crop that 
had promised go much. 

Hilda went to the city, seeking the 
agent who had sold her the oil shares. 
Her only hope was a plea for the return 
of her money. She was not prepared for 
the news with which he greeted her. 
Shares were worth twenty times her in¬ 
vestment with buyers clamoring for 
their purchase. She had gleaned a little 
fortune. 

Lars received the news with mixed 
feelings. Joy was predominant in that 
John would be wholly well again and 
yet in his heart there was disappoint¬ 
ment because it had been oil and not 
his land which had yielded the means 
of his recovery. 

They sat upon the porch; Hilda 
braiding cloth for another rug; Lars, 
caressing the bowl of his pipe. His eyes 
were on the scarred tree in the copse, 
standing like a spectre against the newly 
plowed land. Under it lay his hope in 
the future and his faith in the past. On 
the pole at the far end of the field, the 
faded cloth which had guided the hands 
of good plowmen to straight furrows 
flapped idly. 

Hilda knew what was in his mind. 
She laid a gentle hand upon his arm. 
Lars.” She waited for him to look away 
from the shattered tree but he did not. 
“Lars, there’ll be another Spring. 
Another crow will build its nest out 
there and the fields will be green again. 
And Lars—” He looked at her now. “I 
spoke with John before he left. He 
wants you to put a new red rag upon the 
pole. He’s coming home in the Spring.” 


“Goods Satisfactory or 
Money Refunded, 
Including Shipping Charges.” 


EATON C 
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• Crisp dinner foils... spicy rich 
dessert breads—what a sparkling 
addition they are to any meal! 
And how the family loves 
them—so fragrant, so mm-m! de¬ 
licious made with quick-acting 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Ris? 
ing Dry Yeast requires no refrig¬ 
eration . . . stays full strength 
for weeks on your pantry shelf. 
You can always be sure of quick 
action... finer results in all baked 
goods. No waiting—no extra 
steps—Fleischmann’s Royal Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast works fast- 
helps you turn out more deli¬ 
cious, finer textured baked goods 
in jig-time. 


Get Fleischmann’s Royal Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast to-day, at your 
grocer’s. 


RADIO REPAIRS — by ex < ler,s - Send your radio 

nnuiu nuitliu herc with confldencei and be 
assured of the best reception. Large stock of radio tubes. 
Radio service and sales—since 1929. 

WINDSOR-COSTUNG 

610 Portage Ave., Winnipeg Phone 30 276 


If 


• Be prepared for Bronchitis af 
all times. With a Vapo-Cresolene 
Vaporizer and Cresolene in your . 
medifine cabinet you can im- A 
mediately help relieve the par- M 
oxysms of coughing. Also gives jH 
relief in bronchial asthma, JH 
spasmodic croup, and coughs 
due to colds. For 68 years 
the safe, drugless vapors have £§j§ 
been relieving patients while Kf, 
they sleep. Directions enclos- 
ed. Electric and Lamp-type % 
vaporizers.At druggists. ™ 
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woman 


the Canadian Appeal for Children. By means of the 
press, radio, advertising and direct canvass we shall all 
be asked to take part. The drive will open on Feb¬ 
ruary 9 and continue to the end of the month. This 
February being marked by an extra day, two large 
labor unions have already pledged to raise one day s 
pay” for each member. Agriculture and co-operatives 
will work out their special appeal. 

Already 3,500,000 children are being looked after. 
Emergency centres have been set up throughout 
Europe and children are now being fed. The food sup¬ 
plied by the committee is high vitamin products, 
powdered milk, cod liver oil, fish, etc. The committee 
only operates where the local European government 
turns over to it additional bulk foods such as cereals, 
potatoes. No money or material is supplied by the 
Children’s Emergency Fund to any government. Any 
country which does not permit the committee to enter 
and install its own equipment, handle its own 
materials, is automatically out of the picture. Thus 
those who donate are assured that moneys and 
materials supplied through this appeal are going 
where the need is greatest. 


Farm Women and the C.A.C. 

C ANADIAN housewives are directly concerned 
these days with the problems of the high cost 
of living. With the prices of almost everything 
they have to buy soaring, their job of making 
the family budget cover all the necessary items is be¬ 
coming more and more difficult. The cost of proper 
housing, food, clothing and household furnishing has 
increased drastically. The realization has come that 
we are now in a period of inflation where the buying 
power of the dollar has shrunk. The checking of 
further increases in prices of essential goods is likely 
to be the major problem confronting the government 
of Canada this year and next,. 

Almost every day the press and radio carry news 
of protests from groups of citizens. How effective these 
protests will be, remains to be seen. If they have the 
backing of a sufficiently large number of citizens, the 
government will likely have to heed them. Protests 
to be effective must be based on correct information 
and should contain constructive suggestions for ac¬ 
tion. Coming either from wage earners, business in¬ 
terests, or producers of foodstuffs, they must tie in 
with a wise economic policy for all the people in 
Canada. 

The women in this country did a fine job of polic¬ 
ing prices during the war. The fact that they were 
alert, kept records of prices paid locally and were 
associated with a large number of women in the same 
region, prevented many abuses when goods were in 
short supply. Through information services between 
government offices and the consumer, they felt as¬ 
sured that their opinions and 
the they to 


isumer problems now being stuc 
are of concern to rural women 


Federation of Agriculture to appoint two farm women 
representatives to the Board of Directors of C.A.C. 
This was done because farm women in Canada have 
no national organization of their own. The Women's 
Institutes have representation through the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada, which has a member¬ 
ship of over 70,000 across the Dominion. It is essential 
that the viewpoint of agriculture be represented in 
any consumers’ association in Canada. 

Immediate steps should be taken to secure it local¬ 
ly and provincially. In most of the provinces, farm 
women are an integral part of active farm organiza¬ 
tions, though they are not always functioning as a 
separate women’s organization. It is now the responsi¬ 
bility of their provincial officers to be informed of 
this new movement and be prepared by study and 
well-thought-out policy to take an active part in 
problems affecting customers. They cannot afford to 
be indifferent or set apart from a movement which is 
likely to gain momentum and strength as the months 
pass. The voice of agriculture should be heard. 

At the present time public interest is largely fo¬ 
cused on food costs. The price of milk, butter, meat 
and bread are subject to questioning and protest. 
These should be viewed in their proper relationship to 


I F an example were needed it has been given as to 
how confusion arises in the minds of the people 
when the government gives an arbitrary order and 
offers little explanation.* 

Late in 1947, the Canadian government put a ban on 
import of many articles and heavy restrictions on im¬ 
port of other items from the 
United States. Fresh fruits 
m S and vegetables, were among 

the items restricted and put 
flf| * j9H fi on an import quota basis. The 
j|J| only explanation given was 

" that this step was necessary 

U.S. funds for essential 


serve 
goods. 

The immediate effect of the 
order was that the price of 
fresh vegetables rose to ex¬ 
orbitant figures. Almost im¬ 
mediately prices of canned 
goods rose. As protests from 
consumers were made the 
government restored price 
ceilings on certain canned 
fruit and vegetables and on 
canned tomato juice. The 
executive of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers, 
meeting the first week of 
December, pointed out that 
the women of Canada could 
give intelligent support to 
the ceiling prices on canned goods only if they had 
concrete knowledge of those ceilings. A request was 
sent to the Minister of Finance and to the chairman 
of the Prices Board asking that the price range to the 
consumer both generally and by locality be publicized 
and made known to consumers. 

The quota basis on importation of citrus fruits, 
especially oranges, has caused concern that supplies 
will be inadequate for nutritional purposes. It was 
asked that all available supplies be equitably dis¬ 
tributed across the country. Cutting down of fresh 
vegetables is a more serious matter in cities where 
many families, living in crowded quarters, not hav¬ 
ing proper storage facilities must do their buying 
from week to week. The order came too late in the 
year for market gardeners to take necessary steps to 
supply city markets. It came at a time when house¬ 
wives could not possibly make up shortages by pre¬ 
paring good supplies of home canned or stored veg¬ 
etables. This has happened after much good educa¬ 
tional work has been done on nutrition to the effect 
that vegetables and fruit must be a part of the 
every-day, well balanced diet of the family. 

Protests from various groups and business interests 
may possibly bring about further readjustment. The 
government order may be revised so that in the end 
there will be no real hardship. It proves that consum¬ 
ers must be alert and prepared for action. If properly 
organized, they serve a useful purpose. 


[Photo by National Film Board. 

Greater interest is now shown in supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables in Canadian stores. 


increasing costs and demand. These matters and 
others such as the quality and standard of goods on 
the market today are sufficient and good reasons for 
rural women getting into and working along soundly 
constructive lines in the Canadian Association of 
Consumers. 
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G REETED by many new and dif¬ 
ferent fabrics in the stores those 
who sew are now asking the 
question, “How should I handle 
these synthetic materials when I make 
an article or garment?” There is good 
cause to ask this question as the new 


The home sewer needs information on 'making garments 
and other articles from the new plastic and nylon materials 


By MARION R. McKEE 



fabrics present some sewing problems 
which did not arise with the old 
familiar cottons, woollens and other 
standbys. 

Among the newest arrivals in the 
textile department are the brightly 
colored and printed transparent plastic 
films. These plastics are ideal for rain 
coats and capes, shower curtains, kit¬ 
chen and bathroom curtains, aprons 
and many articles where a waterproof 
material is needed. They come in a wide 
selection of colors either plain or with 
attractive designs. When they become 
soiled, all that is needed to clean them 
is a light wiping with a damp cloth. It 
is easy to see how great a help plastic 
curtains in the kitchen would be, when 
the grease and dirt is so easily whisked 
away. If the materials are dusty 
a dry cloth or duster will remove the 
dirt with a mere flick of the wrist. You 
have a great helper in these new plas¬ 
tics, for on top of all the advantages the 
film requires no ironing, so does away 
with a lot of that hot work. 

When you have chosen and bought 
your plastic film, and before you actual¬ 
ly cut it out from the pattern, take the 
material and hang it over an open 
door. Balance it so that the film falls 
evenly on both sides. Now, with the heel 
of your palm or the balls of your 
fingers, smooth out the wrinkles and 
folds with a light, gentle touch. Be 
very careful not to cut or damage the 
material with sharp fingernails. 

Laying the pattern out on plastic 
film is different than on ordinary 


material. Since the film is not woven 
and has no grain to follow, the edges 
must be as straight as possible on the 
cutting table in order to get the pattern 
placed correctly. If the film has, a 
printed design this may be used as a 
guide to placing the pattern. 

Instead of using pins to hold the 
pieces of pattern in place, light weights 
placed here and there are best. P ins 
leave small holes 
which are not want¬ 
ed in waterproof 

plastic. In order to nLtUBI 

be accurate, an out- RkP 

line of the pattern Kp jjg 

may be traced on 
the film with a very 
soft pencil and then ygfcv 

the material cut Vsi4) 

along these lines. 'z\p (ijK. 

You will find a CT 

box of paper clips \uftu 

handy when sew- \\ VV 

ing plastic as \\ j ^^< ^0^- 
they may be used \JM 

to keep each sec- ^B 

tion with its pat- f^B B§ W f 

tern, taking care KB 

not to tear the H 

film. Since bast- B 

ing should not / 

be used when X. ^ < 

sewing plastic //A 

film, paper clips /// /^}\ - 
are also useful f [ f p^B^ , 

for holding the i l 

edges of the \ 

material togeth- _ -—^ 

er. Use as few —-——— 

clips as possible. 

Scotch tape may be used instead of the 
clips if desired, leaving an end free in 
order to remove the tape later. While 
getting the film ready for the machine 
stitching try to handle it as little as 
possible so it will not be stretched out 
of shape. 


most materials, double-stitching of 
seams weakens plastic film and so 
should be avoided. One row of stitching 
is enough. Pinking the edges of the 
seams is an effective and decorative 
touch, and in some cases, such as 
trims for curtains or aprons, a pinked 
edge is prettier than a hem. 

If a pattern calls for gathering, do 
this by using a loose tension on the 
machine and pulling 
the threads for the 

H , . gathers. Gathering 

(' H T j by hand gives poor 

V results as the needle 

/ leaves holes in the 

material and the 


W HEN the time comes for machine 
sewing, use mercerized cotton 
thread and as fine a needle as is pos¬ 
sible, a size 11 needle being the best. A 
light pressure and tension are recom¬ 
mended, using the longest stitch which 
is practical, keeping in mind the type 
of garment to be made and its use. A 
rain coat, for instance, might need a 
slightly shorter stitch to hold it se¬ 
curely together than an apron would 
require. If the stitch is too short, it 
will cut the material and make the 
garment less durable. Practising a few 
rows of stitches on a sample of plastic 
will help in the adjustment of the 
machine. At the end of each row of 
stitches fasten the ends securely by 
tying. Do not run the machine stitching 
off the edge of the film as this will tear 


MYLON is probably the synthetic fabric 
with which we are the most familiar. 
Luxuriant and beautiful it is also strong 
and long wearing. Because nylon does 
not shrink or stretch it is not necessary 
to shrink nylon fabric before cutting 
the pattern. Nylon is set permanently 
to shape and will not change as long 
as it is worn. No longer will garments 
be cut a little on the large side to safe¬ 
guard against shrinking when laundered. 

To prepare your fabric for cutting 
have the material as smooth as pos¬ 
sible, and if necessary press with a 
moderate iron, never hot. To straighten 
the ends of the goods it is best to pull 
the crosswise thread and cut along that 


When making a hem on a garment 
keep the stitching as close to the top of 
the hem as you can. The edges tend to 
roll if the stitching is too low. Unlike 


line. Because nylon is so strong it is 
difficult to tear. Using sharp pins to 
hold the pattern to the material is 
recommended, and a pair of sharp cut¬ 
ting scissors is needed. Instead of cut¬ 
ting the notches of the pattern into the 
material, cut them so the notch sticks 
out from the side, for in this way the 
seams of the garment are not weakened. 
Tailor tacks may be used as well to 
mark notches or perforations in the 
pattern. Baste all pieces together before 
sewing as you would with any material. 

When sewing nylon fabrics, you will 
find nylon thread the best. Nylon sewn 
with cotton thread usually pulls out at 
the seams and is unsatisfactory. 
Another danger of using cotton for 
sewing nylon materials shows up when 
the garment is laundered. The cotton 
may shrink, while nylon does not, and 
this tends to pull the seams together 
and give a rumpled, poorly constructed 
appearance. 

COME difficulty may be found in using 
nylon thread in machine stitching. 
However, if certain rules are followed, 
the results are excellent. The size of the 
needle used in the machine is very im¬ 
portant. The sizes recommended for 
sewing with nylon thread on the Singer 
Sewing Machine are numbers 14 and 16 
or the corresponding sizes in other 
makes of machines. Be sure the sewing 
machine needle is sharp, as a dull 
needle may injure, break or pucker the 
fine yarns of the fabric. Here again it is 
wise to experiment with a scrap of 
material before sewing a garment. 

The tension of the machine should 
be adjusted so that it sews both loosely 
and evenly. Since nylon thread as well 
as the material is very elastic, the 
thread will be stretched if the tension 
is tight. Then when the sewing is 
finished the thread will shrink back to 
its normal length and a wrinkled seam 
will be the result. When you wind the 
shuttle bobbin, use the least possible 



tension so the thread will not be 
stretched. Placing a felt coaster under 
the spool of thread on the machine will 
help your sewing by allowing the spool 
to move more freely. 

Raw edges on the finished garment 
tend to ravel and so they should be 
pinked or overcast, overcasting being 
the best. French or felled seams are 
both recommended when suited to the 
garment which is being made. If seam 
binding is used it should be shrunk and 
pressed first so it will not shrink when 
the garment is washed and pucker the 
seams or hem. If seam binding is used 
Turn to page 64 
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tlMM Uttos 

U.S.D01URS 


Answering 
Yonr Questions 

ABOUT 

ORT CONTROL 


have not recovered sufficiently from the war to pay, in the normal way, tor all the goods 
they need, despite extensive help from this and other countries. Nor are they able to 
send us enough of their goods to balance accounts—or to pay us in the kind of money 
which we, in Canada, can use to buy goods in other countries. 

At the same time, Canada has been buying more goods than ever before from the United 
States and other countries demanding U.S. dollars. This is because these goods were 
not obtainable elsewhere and because of demand pent-up during the war. 

Buying from the United States or U.S. dollar areas must, therefore, be temporarily 
reduced until our trading again becomes normal. 

To meet this emergency, purchase of goods and services or expenditures for travel, 
which must be paid for with U.S. dollars, are now subject to control. 

7 ARE AN IMPORTER OF CONSU- IF YOU INTEND TO TRAVEL OUTSIDE 
'OODS and wish to find out what goods CANADA and wish to know about foreign 

prohibited, (2) subject to quota, or (3) exchange available for this purpose, consult any 

ed by controls, see or write your nearest bank or the Foreign Exchange Control Board at 
r of Customs and Excise. Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, Vancouver. 

tTT meir rr n TMPnnr rnnns If you wish information about purchases oi goods 

% f made during travel outside Canada, consult the 

CT TO QUOTA and wish to establish nearest Col f ector of Customs and Excise before 

iota authorization to import, or need departure 

nformation, consult your nearest Collec- " 

Customs and Excise. Quota application Jf YQU ARE A MANUFACTURER, 

E.C. 1) and instructions for completing WHOLESALER OR RETAILER and wish 

re available at all Customs Offices. These information about excise taxes , or about the list 

ions must be filed with the Collector of Q f goo d s to which they apply, consult the nearest 

3 and Excise. Collector of Customs and Excise. 

U WISH INFORMATION ON THE 

NT OF YOUR QUOTA: After your jp YOU NEED OTHER SOURCES OF 

ion has been filed with your Collector of IMPORTS consult the Foreign Trade Service, 

3 and Excise, all correspondence about Department of Trade and Commerce (Import 

iblishment of quotas or cases of excep- Division), Ottawa, regarding your supply prob- 

hardship through import prohibitions } ems ar i s i n g from import quota restrictions, 

be directed to Emergency Import Control Through the Trade Commissioner Service, the 

l, Department of Finance, 490 Sussex Import Division is endeavouring to arrange 

Ottawa. Quotas are issued on a quarterly increased supplies from the United Kingdom and 

d any unused portion may be carried over other "non-scheduled” countries. 

: following quarter. 

\jj ARE AN IMPORTER OF PRO- IF YOU ARE A HOUSEWIFE and wish 

ION PARTS, STRUCTURAL STEEL, information on available alternate foods which 

nachinery or other capital goods or auto- have comparable nutritional values to those now 

, and wish to know the import restrictions prohibited or subject to quota, informational 

e classifications, write or see Emergency material which has been prepared by the Nutri- 

Control Division (Capital Goods), Depart- tion Division of the Department of National 

of Reconstruction and Supply, 385 Health and Welfare may be secured from your 

;ton Street, Ottawa. Provincial Health Department or local health unit. 

The administration of these emergency import controls is the responsibility of various departments 
of the Government. The above information is given to aid Canadian citizens in complying with the 
new import control regulations with a minimum of inconvenience in their business and personal affairs. 


Minister of Finance 
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Some pointers on cooking of this delicious and popular meat 
By RUTH MEREDITH 


n /l AfTTCC Every pound of Ogilvie Flour carries an 
“ V"r\r*#T W Vm t unqualified guarantee ... a guarantee that 
applies to performance, quality, value and price. No wonder genera* 
tions of Canadian housewives have insisted on Ogilvie Flour for all 
their baking! No wonder the name ‘Ogilvie’ has become a guarantee 
of all that is finest in all-purpose flour! 


;. . is the name that has 
Stood for the finest Canadian 
flour for aimost one 
hundred and fifty years. Always 
sold at the lowest market 
price, Ogilvie All-Purpose 
Flour is the choice of women 
who know values ... 
flour quality! 


ising 

Average 
Weight or 
Thickness 


Cooking 

Time 

Minutes 


h Oc Ui . 


Chops 


Spareribs. 

Tenderloin—whole 
fillets 

Shoulder steak 


45-60 

30 

30-45 


Pork Chops, Mexican 

6 pork chops 1 can tomatoes or 2 c. 

6 T. rice, uncooked stewed tomatoes 

1 slice onion 

Arrange chops and onion in casser¬ 
ole. Put one tablespoon rice on top each 


Loin—Centre .. 

3-4 

350 deg. F. 

35-40 

whole ... 

8-15 

“ 

15-20 

ends .... 

3-4 

“ 

50-55 

Shoulder— 




whole. 

12-14 

4 * 

30-35 

boned & roll’d 

4-6 


40-45 

cushion. 

4-6 


35-40 

Spareribs. 

1 H-1H 


40-45 

Port Butt. 

4-6 

* 4 

45-50 

Ham. 

10-18 

“ 

30-35 
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OF A 



CONDENSED 


CREAM OF 
CHICKEN 

Lots of cream — lots of chicken 
—with a new tasty thickening 
you’re bound to enjoy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
ALL 16 VARIETIES 
OF HEINZ SOUPS? 

• Cream of Tomato 

• Cream of Mushroom 

• Cream of Asparagus 

• Cream of Celery 

• Cream of Green Pea 

• Cream of Green Vegetable 

• Cream of Chicken 

• Chicken Noodle 

• Beef Noodle 

• Vegetable 

• Vegetable Without Meat: 

• Scotch Broth 

• Clam Chowder 

• Mock Turtle 

• Oxtail 

• Pepper Pot 

GS-FP 

LOOK FOR THEM 
AT YOUR GROCER’S 



-Honot /<oU5 

MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 

Plague* 

FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

MEDICAL - LEGAL - BANK 

At eta l Ificin Plate* 


-Specialty L/eliejneti 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. - PHONE 93 494 

WINNIPEG 


Tasty Marmalade and Jam Recipes 

m T this time of year the jars on the 
jam and marmalade shelves are 
becoming fewer and fewer, while 
‘'’the family still clamors to have 
some sweet preserves with morning 
toast and at other meals. 

The homemaker may replenish her 
shelves with marmalades and jams 
made from dried fruits which are in the 
stores. Besides being economical these 
fruits have distinctive and delicious 
flavors all their own. Citrus fruits which 
are commonly associated with marm¬ 
alades are available, though not in as 
large quantities as in previous years be¬ 
cause of import restrictions. Carrots, 
which are an available vegetable in the 
winter, may be made into a tart 
marmalade which will help add variety 
to the preserves on hand. 

Jams and marmalades add little in 
nutritive value to the diet other than 
calories for energy, since most of the 
vitamins are destroyed by the long cook¬ 
ing. However they All an important 
place in our meals by giving zest to 
bland foods and provoking the appetite. 
You will find it a wise move to stock up 
on a few of these wintertime preserves. 

Apricot Butter 

1 lb. dried apricots 1 lb. sugar 
1 lb. dried apples 1 lemon 

Soak fruits overnight, remove rind, 
and cook until tender, clear and thick. 

Carrot Marmalade 

3 c. chopped carrot 4 oranges 
1A lbs. sugar 1 1 at. water 

1 large lemon 

Run raw carrots through food chop¬ 
per with oranges and lemon, using 
coarse knife, or else slice thinly with a 
sharp knife. Mix with sugar, let stand 
overnight, cook until it jellies. The 
white part of the orange adds a slight 
bitter taste which is good with carrot. 

Date Marmalade 

1 package dried dates 1 c. chopped walnut 
3 c. water meats 

14 c. lemon juice l A c. sugar 

1 orange 

Pit and chop the dates. Add the 
water and cook till soft. Add the lemon 
juice. Slice the orange rind very thinly 
and add with the sugar. Cook slowly 
until the orange rind is tender and 
transparent. Add the nut meats just 
before removing from the fire. Pour 
into sterilized jars and seal. 

Fig Jam 

Take equal parts of dried figs and 
apricots: soak overnight in water to 
cover. Cook until tender. Add half as 
much sugar as fruit, half as much water 
as sugar. Cook the mixture until it has 
the consistency of jam. Nut meats or 
raisins chopped fine may be added. 
Turn into sterilized glasses and seal. 

Apricot Marmalade 

Soak one pound dried apricots over¬ 
night in enough cold water barely to 
cover. The next day, cover and cook 
until puffy and tender and strain 
through a sieve. Most of the liquid will 
be absorbed through soaking and cook¬ 
ing, so use juice and all. To two cups 
apricot pulp add one and one-half cups 
granulated sugar, six tablespoons lemon 
juice and one tablespoon grated lemon 
rind and one tablespoon grated orange 
rind. Cook over fairly high heat, stirring 
constantly, until thick and waxy—about 
15 minutes. A tart marmalade. 

Raisin-Prune Jam 

1 lb. raisins A tsp. allspice 

1 lb. prunes 1 lb. sugar 

M c. lemon juice Peel from 2 oranges 

y % tsp. cloves 

Cover fruits with water and soak over¬ 
night, removing orange peel in the 
morning. Cook until tender, and remove 
pits from prunes with a teaspoon. Add 
other ingredients and cook until thick. 
Then pour into hot sterilized jelly 
glasses and cover with paraffin. 


Rex bakes delicious bread and 
rolls in a few hours—keeps for 
weeks without refrigeration. 


4 envelopes per carton. Each 
envelope makes 5 loaves. 

No waste - No Fuss 
the REX yeast way! 


co **** 1 1 .. 

* .ItMCOUU* 
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seams and parts of the article under 
construction. The cutting table possibly 
is in the dining room and other equip¬ 
ment, such a s shears, tape lines, 
timbles, etc., is scattered all over the 
house. Plan your sewing for convenience 
and ease. 

Sewing is usually done a little at a 
time when other household tasks are 
completed. The most desirable place to 
sew is a room which is warm and light. 
If the house has limited rooms it may 
not be possible to have one set aside 
for sewing only, and frequently the liv¬ 
ing room or a bedroom is used. For a 
step saver be sure your sewing centre 
has a good full-length mirror near, where 
^you may see the garment being made 
without having to walk any great 
distance. If the dining-room table is 
used for cutting protect it with a heavy 
sheet of oilcloth placed upside down so 
the material will not slip around. 

A storage place for unfinished gar¬ 
ments may be a cardboard box, a draw¬ 
er, or shelves in a clothes cupboard 
nearby, preferably in the same room 
where the family sewing is done. A 
great deal of elaborate equipment is not 
necessary, but a convenient, well chosen 
arrangement of needles, shears, and 
other necessities to sewing is important. 
A drawer with partitions, or a set of 
boxes well labeled showing the con¬ 
tents, if kept in the room with the 
sewing machine, is all that is necessary 
for the work. 

Lighting is of great importance. The 
sewing machine, since it is the most 
important piece of equipment, should be 
placed where there is sufficient light. If 
sewing by day the machine should be 
placed at right angles to a window with 
the light falling over the left shoulder. 
For evening sewing a good lamp which 
gives good illumination of the work 
should be used, with a shade wide and 
deep enough to prevent any glare. 

Keep your machine in the best pos¬ 
sible running order by cleaning and 
oiling it regularly. Dusting movable 
parts with a small paint brush will re¬ 
move lint. The belt on a treadle 
machine should be adjusted correctly 
for a too tight belt puts too much pres¬ 
sure on the bearings, while a too loose 
one slips and makes the sewer treadle 
more than is necessary. 

The next time you sew take a look 
around and see if there is anything you 
can do to improve your sewing arrange¬ 
ment. Perhaps a change here and there 
would make your sewing space much 
more convenient. 


SEWING NEW 
FABRICS 


Continued, from page 60 


on a circular skirt do not gather the 
extra fullness onto the binding. Since 
nylon does not shrink the hem will be 
bulky. Use up the extra fullness in flat 
pleats along the hem instead. 

When you have finished seams and 
hems and wish to press the garment, 
remember that nylon melts under a 
hot iron. A moderately warm iron will 
give the best result. 

It is usually best to press the material 
on the wrong side though some nylons 
may be pressed on the right side with¬ 
out being injured. Experimenting on a 
piece of the material is one sure way 
to see if it may be pressed on the 
wrong or right side. A damp cloth may 
be placed over the fabric to press seams 
and hems absolutely flat. Steam irons 
may be used with safety on nylon. 

Aralac, another new and different 
fibre to the textile field, may be strange 
to you. It looks and feels very much like 
wool, and should be used and handled 
in a manner like wool. Since, like wool, 
it shrinks when washed, this material 
should be shrunk before cutting out a 
pattern. Any method which you use for 
shrinking wool is good for aralac, such 
as pressing with a steam iron or with a 
damp cloth. At the tops of the sleeves 
in tailored garments, and in other 
places where the extra fullness needs to 
be taken out, this can be shrunk out 
in a manner like wool. Nearly always this 
fibre is in combination with wool as 
it is not strong enough for a durable 
material when used alone. A good 
mercerized cotton or silk thread is 
recommended for sewing on material 
containing aralac. 


KDA 


ENJOY MODERN CONVENIENCES! 

INSTALL— 

Currie Modified 
Wafer Septic System 

(Indoor Toilet) 

No emptying- or recharging. A pail of 
water per bowl per day services same. 

Write: 

Currie School & Sanitation Equipment 

At your service 

616 McIntyre Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 


saves soap, saves work, saves 
clothes. You can now have it at 
very little cost. This free booklet 
explains how. No obligation. 
Write for it. 

CRANE, LIMITED 

Winnipeg - Calgary • Vancouver 


COME may find that sewing is very tir- 
^ ing to them, and Instead of becoming 
a relaxing pastime it becomes a form of 
exhausting labor. The fault may not be 
the sewing itself but the inconvenience 
of the sewing equipment. Sewing, like 
any other occupation, should be well 
planned with everything needed kept 
close by to eliminate unnecessary steps. 
Too many homemakers, especially those 
who live in large houses, find they have 
to run from the sewing machine up¬ 
stairs to the kitchen downstairs to press 


To Relieve Miseries of 


By Anna DeBelle 


STIMULATES 

CHEST ANP BACK 
SURFACES LIKE A 
WARMING POULTICE 


PENETRATES 

TO UPPER BRONCHIAL 
TUBES WITH ITS SPECIAL 
MEDICINAL VAPORS 


Design No. C—320 
WHAT 


could 


make 

,f more attractive table 
pieces than these filet 
crochet doilies? They’re 
fashionable again — 
even more so than they 
were when grand¬ 
mother was a girl. 
They make nice gifts. 
Easy-to-follow, black 
and white working 
chart is given for each 
one. Pattern is No. 
C-320, price 20 cents. 

GOOD IDEAS — our 
interesting catalog of 
Needlework, is avail¬ 
able from the Pattern 
Department. Send 20 
cents with your 
request. 

TO ORDER, write 
to: THE COUNTRY 
GUIDE, Needlework 
Department, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Acts Promptly to help Relieve Coughing Spasms, 
Congestion and Irritation in Bronchial Tubes 

Because its penetrating-stimulat¬ 
ing action (as illustrated) brings 
such grand relief, most young 
mothers rub VapoRub on the 
throat, chest and back at bedtime. 

It starts to work at once and keeps 
on working for hours to bring re¬ 
lief. Invites restful sleep. Often by 
morning most of the misery of the 


cold is gone. When you see how 
effectively this penetrating-stimu¬ 
lating action works, you will un¬ 
derstand why VapoRub is the best- 
known home remedy for relieving 
miseries of children’s colds. Try it! 


/ 
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Keep an eye on beauty if you want to appear smartly fashionable 
By LORETTA MILLER 

figure looked “tired” and the whole 
body unbalanced. 

■aAn Smart, beauty-conscious women 

put down their firm but feminine 
feet and fashions struck a happy 
. medium. Shoulders were given 

*|g. Jj enough width to balance with 

' :i : f the skirt and both were chosen 

. Op?. ■§. ^Sp‘ j/fg for their flattering effect to the 

rWL individual. The new skirt and 


should be determined by the 

I shapeliness of the legs. While trim 
ankles with nicely rounded calves 
will look lovely in the seamless 
variety of hose, they will appear 
even lovelier in stockings with 
_ seams. So unless you want to af¬ 
fect the bare-legged look, your 
legs will appear far more shapely 
in stockings that fit the leg and with 
stocking seams running straight up the 
centre backs of the legs. 

Platform shoes and ankle straps may 
seem like a far cry from beauty, but one 
look at the wrong footwear will con¬ 
vince the alert woman that her beauty 
picture is out of focus. It is only the 
slender, well shaped foot and ankle that 
really look their best in either of these 
foot-fashion features. So, unless your 
feet and legs come up to standard, you 
will do well to select simple, but per¬ 
fectly fitted shoes. A well fitted shoe 
their will be a flattering shoe and will do 
more to increase your foot and leg 
beauty than will shoes that may be 
fashion-right, but not for your feet. 
Let your sense of the beautiful and 
well-proportioned guide you the next 
time you select shoes, and examine 
yourself from foot to head as a com¬ 
plete picture. 

No fashion is right for the individual 
and unless it enhances the femininity and 
loveliness of that individual. Regardless 
of the right length of skirt, the length 
of jacket dictated by fashion, the width 
of the shoulders created by padding, 
and the length and fullness of sleeves, 
these points of fashion must be be¬ 
coming to the wearer or they cease to be 
smart. Don’t make the mistake of wear¬ 
ing any new bit of frippery or fashion 
unless it seems to have been meant for 
you. Selecting your clothes with an eye 
to creating an illusion of perfection will 
the step up your good looks and build self- 
;les. confidence. 


Mary Martin proves again that simplicity 
is a mark of distinction . 

B EAUTY and fashion are so close¬ 
ly allied that it is difficult to 
tell where one leaves off and 
the other begins . . . both have 
everything to do with making girls and 
women more attractive. The style of the 
hairdo is determined by the contour of 
the face, proportion of facial features, 
quality of hair, and general over-all 
appearance of the individual. The 
length of the skirt is definitely decided 
by the shape, or beauty, of the legs. 
Even if fashion calls for long skirts, the 
girls with shapely legs will insist upon 
showing them and will wear their 
dresses an inch or two shorter. Ask any 
girl with pretty legs what she thinks 
of the long skirt! 

In her effort to always appear at her 
best, the girl or woman with an honest 
eye gazing into her mirror, becomes 
critical of the reflection that does not 
reveal her at her best. Choosing the 
most flattering from the vast crop of 
fashion-right clothes, accessories 
beauty aids has often proved the mak¬ 
ing of feminine perfection. 


Straight hair, parted in the centre or 


at the far side and drawn straight 
back, may need nothing more than a 
huge velvet or silk bow to hold hair 
ends together at the back of the head, 
and to add flattery and smartness. Or 
perhaps a slight wave with loosely 
curled ends will appear best if cut a 
bit shorter. The new shortness will 
make the hair ever so much easier to 
handle. Regardless of the coiffure, hair 
must be shining with myriad highlights 
if it is to be fashion right. 

Padded shoulders in suits, coats and 
dresses that squared women’s shoulders 
and gave them that too broad, athletic 
look, may have had a tendency to 
make hips look smaller, but they often 
gave the figure a top-heavy look. Later 
fashion came along and narrowed 
shoulders and put greater fullness into 
skirts, and thus the fashion pendulum 
was swung to the other extreme. But 
smart women looked, listened, waited, 
then rebelled. When too much of the 
padding had been taken from shoulders 
and too much fullness added to skirts, the 


W HEN fashions have been checked 
and double checked and only the 
most flattering considered, it is time to 
give thought to the “things” that beauty 
dreams are made of. For instance, keep¬ 
ing complexions smooth and lovely, 
hands soft and unchapped, and the 
skin of legs and arms untouched by the 
weather, is the basis of every girl’s win¬ 
ter beauty program. 

Cold winds that lash skirts against 
the legs may cause temporary discom¬ 
fort, but a smoothing on of cream, lo¬ 
tion, or so-called camphor ice and the 
skin irritation soon vanishes. Use a lip 
pomade, too, men, women and children, 
before exposure to cold winds. This cos¬ 
metic is a “must” in the skiing, skating 
or hiking kit, as well as for the girl or 
boy who must travel miles to school. 

Good taste never goes out of style. 
Keep this in mind, adopt the fashions 
that you like, then adapt them to your 
personality. Make every detail fit har¬ 
moniously into a picture of you that 
spells both beauty and fashion rightness. 



Your menfolks and guests 
too, will always be ready for 
your bread and buns made 
with the marvellous faster 
rising HI-DO dried yeast— 
Save Time—Save Money— 
Save from Failures—HI-DO 
Best yeast—Still the best. 

At your Grocers 



Get FASTER Medicated Relief! 


Do your hands look red, feel raw cream. They know the Noxzema 
and rough from wintry weather? medication brings relief — often 
Then smooth on Noxzema and overnight —to chapped, irritated 
see how quickly this medicated skin. You can feel it heal! It’s an 
formula helps heal the soreness, excellent protective powder base 


softens and whitens 
red, rough skin. 

Professional peo¬ 
ple, whose hospital 
work is hard on 
hands, have long re¬ 
lied on this snow- 
white, greaseless 



and night cream, too. 

Get Noxzema 
now—at any drug or 
dept, store; 394 t 
594, $1-25. 

NOXZEMA 




ARE YOU DISCOURAGED 

because you suffer distress from 

*+« FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


which makes you NERVOUS 
HIGH-STRUNG on such days? 


Are you troubled by distress of female 
functional monthly disturbances which 
makes you suffer, feel so nervous , cranky, 
restless, weak—at such times? Then do 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com¬ 
pound to relieve such symptoms! 

In a recent test it proved helpful 
to women troubled this way. Why don’t 
you get smart and try it yourself ? 

Pinkham’s Compound is what is 
known as a uterine sedative. It has a 
soothing effect on one of woman’s most 
important organs. 


For over 70 years thousands of girls 
and women have reported benefit. Just 
see if you, too don’t report excellent 
results. Worth trying! 

NOTE: Or you may prefer LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S TABLETS with added iron. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s VEGETABLE COMPOUND 1 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 
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should you own? 

This is a difficult question for you to answer 
because it immediately raises many other 
questions: 

What are your family responsibilities? Will you 
have a retiring allowance? How old are you? 
What is your present income? 

These and many other factors must be taken 
into account. And to make a wise decision 
you need expert advice. 

You can get that advice from your life insur¬ 
ance agent. He is trained to analyze all the 
facts that apply to your case. Then he can 
suggest a plan that is suited to your particular 
financial needs. 

Don’t hesitate to call your agent today. He’ll 
be glad to assist you. 

A message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
and their agents. 

It is good citizenship to own 

LIFE INSURANCE 

LF-447 


Snclanc) Tlciv 

Leaves from an Englishwoman's diary tell of a lovely and 
heart-warming experience 

By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


Ed. Note: Due to unavoidable circum¬ 
stances this instalment of In England 
Now could not be included in the 
January issue of The Country Guide. 
Though it is a month late, we are sure 
that our readers would not like to miss it. 

'THURSDAY, November 20th, 1947. For 
* all England this is a big day; the 
sort of day on which you wake up and 
know that something different is hap¬ 
pening. When you wake up you blink 
and look at the dim morning beyond 
the window and then you remember and 
smile with pleasure. Why the marriage 
of a Princess, who lives a hundred and 
fifty miles away, should give one this 
feeling of anticipation and happiness is 
hard to explain but somehow today, we 
have all been with her in mind if not 
in fact. And I think, too, that we have 
been missing the pageantry and excite¬ 
ment that today has brought and that 
reminds us that England is still great 
in spite of the mean hardships. And it 
reminds us too that the blood of her 
history runs in our veins and that we 
must see to her future. All this color; 
and music and shouting — the silver 
trumpets, the clattering hoofs, the gold¬ 
en coaches, the glittering diamonds, the 
singing and the bells—are most su¬ 
premely us and ours for all time. This 
is England at her most glorious. And 
we have too a great love and respect 
for the Royal Family as individuals and 
anything that makes them happy makes 
us happy too. I do not think (I cer¬ 
tainly have heard no one say) that a 
pair of shoes or a cake or a yard of 
satin has been grudged to our Princess 
in her happiness; we all felt proud that 
in spite of all the difficulties, the Em¬ 
pire could give her this much of all 
she deserved. If it had meant each one 
of us giving something from our slender 
stores, I think we would have done so, 
gladly. That is the feeling in the air 
today. 

Luckily, and contrary to all the 
gloomy weather forecast of fog and 
cold, it is mild and sunny. The weather 
changed in the night, as if it too were 
part of the fairy story and today has 
been like a spring day. Although it has 
not been a holiday for the whole coun¬ 
try, all the schools have been closed and 
the children have listened at home to 
the morning-long broadcast. This was 
very well done—I expect you heard it 
for yourselves—and seemed to lift us 
right over those hundred and fifty miles 
into the glowing interior of Westminster 
Abbey. We had heard the crowds cheer¬ 
ing and the stamp and rattle of the 
mounted escort of cavalry, we had felt 
the lumps rise in our throats as the 
bands played the National Anthem and 
then we were swept right into that an¬ 
cient, brilliant interior to hear the fan¬ 
fare of trumpets ringing right up to the 
dim roof, and the singing rolling out 
around us, and then the two quiet voices 
speaking in turn and saying the words 
that so many of us had said on our own 
great day. That we were in reality on 
our hands and knees dusting the table 
legs or stirring the saucepans on the 
fire, made no difference, we were there 
in the Abbey seeing it all. 

The afternoon was an anti-climax, 
one felt flat and rather lost. The Royal 
Family had retired into their own home 
with their friends and there was noth¬ 
ing further for us to listen to. I went 
out and gardened. It was lovely weather 
for planting out young, sweet-williams. 
Mouse rode her pony over to the black- 
•smiths to get him shod in readiness for 
a day’s hunting on Saturday. 

But by tea time, we were in the ex¬ 
citement again for it was time for the 
young couple to be driving to Waterloo 

* 


station to catch their train, and we were 
waiting to hear them go. That they 
were ten minutes late seemed natural 
and endearing. In the evening, we went 
all over the day again with the radio 
commentators and the news readers. By 
bed time, I personally felt quite worn 
out with excitement and I am not 
normally an excitable person. Which 
all goes to show that it was a great 
and glorious day. 

CATURDAY, November 22nd, 1947. Tiny 
^ and I drove in the car to a meet of 
the fox hounds this morning, to s4e 
“Mouse” enjoying herself on her small, 
woolly pony among the big horses. It 
was a lovely morning, although too 
windy for comfort, but “Mouse’s” face 
was glowing and her eyes were brigjit 
as she came trotting through the gate 
and across the field to the first wood. 
The people out hunting have changed 
since pre-war days; then you saw more 
pink coats and grooms with “second” 
horses, now the “field” consists mostly 
of farmers on rough, strong horses and 
children on cobby ponies. But everyone 
is very enthusiastic and today in , the 
sunshine the huntsman’s coat was bril¬ 
liant and the hounds pressed eagerly 
into the covent. It made me cross to 
think that this was the last meet I 
should be able to go to this winter, be¬ 
cause next week the basic petrol ration 
ends and we become more or less sta¬ 
tionary creatures in our own homes. 
This petrol cut and the potato rationing 
have infuriated us all; they seem some¬ 
how to be just too much to be borne at 
this moment, when we had hoped 
things would be improving. The potato 
rationing had been badly handled; the 
news of its coming was out quite a 
month before it happened and in con¬ 
sequence many thousands of people 
bought in sacks of potatoes and the 
farmers, warned that they would not be 
allowed to open potato clamps without 
a permit, have sacked all their potatoes 
and no one knows how many they have 
in store. In consequence, we are now 
told that it is doubtful if there are 
enough potatoes to go on meeting the 
ration of three pounds per head per 
week. You might really think that the 
people who rule us would have more 
brains. 

A cocktail party this evening, one of 
many that are being given before the 
end of November and the petrol. We 
gave one ourselves the other evening— 
luckily before the extra tax was put on 
gin, otherwise we should have been 
ruined. Gin is now thirty-one shillings 
a bottle, before the war it was eleven 
and six! What a tale of woe! We are 
going to another party on November 
30th and then out to supper afterwards. 
The difficulty is, must we be home be¬ 
fore midnight or can we risk meeting 
a policeman snooping for illegal petrol 
users, after the clock strikes twelve? We 
shall feel like a nation of Cinderellas 
hurrying home to our kitchen hearths— 
and cold, empty ones at that for being 
a Sunday many of us will have been 
saving precious coal by doing without a 
cooking fire and hot water. I used to 
think it was a disaster if I didn’t have 
a bath every day, now it is an event 
if I do. 

OUNDAY, November 23rd, 1947. A 
& lovely morning — sunshine and a 
warm wind. I went to church early and 
then we hurried over our breakfast of 
scrambled, pickled eggs—there are still 
no fresh eggs to be bought—so as to be 
off in the car by ten o’clock. This will 
be. our last visit to my parents-in-law 
until the basic petrol comes back. They 
live 42 miles away and so on no pretext 
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can we drive to them, the only way is 
a slow journey by bus and train that 
takes nearly all day. 

The children talked without a pause 
as we went and I felt that I must see 
everything and enjoy every moment to 
the full, for this was really and truly 
the end of what has been a lovely 
summer and autumn, when for the first 
time for years we had enough petrol 


and the skies were always blue. As soon 
as we arrived and had climbed out of 
the car, the conversation turned to the 
universal topic, the topic that has 
swamped the crisis in France and the 
trouble in Palestine and the meeting of 
the foreign ministers in London, the 
Royal Wedding. And everyone agreed 
that it had been a lovely, heart-warm¬ 
ing experience. 


fiijlil'ujlits o| the 

Education, health, housing, youth and libraries occupied 
the attention of this year's meeting 

By MARJORIE K. STYLES 


F OR thirty-three years the United 
Farm Women of Alberta have 
played a prominent part in pro¬ 
moting the well being of farm 
families, with emphasis on health, edu¬ 
cation and social welfare. At their an¬ 
nual convention during the second week 
of January at Edmonton, the president, 
Mrs. M. E. Lowe, of Namao, reported 
that a number of requests made by the 
U.F.W.A. had been granted. One re¬ 
form was a revision of the Public 
School Course of Studies, to include 
greater emphasis on the fundamental 
subjects, and more specific direction 
for teachers to follow. 

During the past two years the 
U.F.W.A. has made a special study of 
rural housing. Mrs. Helen Schroter of 
Bremner outlined the Prairie Rural 
Housing Research which is under way at 
the universities at present. The plan¬ 
ning and designing of farm homes is 
being studied by Manitoba, while Sas¬ 
katchewan is studying heating, insula¬ 
tion, construction and materials for. 
walls, and Alberta is investigating prob¬ 
lems of plumbing and sewage disposal. 
In the discussion following this report 
it was pointed out that men, even 
though they are qualified architects, 
do not understand the problems in farm 
homes. 

“I was called to Edmonton by Mrs. 
Vera McDonald, head of the Women’s 
Extension Branch of the Alberta De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, to study 24 
plans for farm homes, submitted by the 
architects,” Mrs. W. C. Taylor, vice- 
president of the U.F.W.A. explained. 
“Many of the plans had no basement, 
which I consider the cheapest storage 
area for a farm,” Mrs. Taylor said. 
Other defects were cloth curtains be¬ 
tween kitchen and dining room; no din¬ 
ing area provided which would accom¬ 
modate threshers or wood sawyers; an 
open air eating porch, not even con¬ 
venient to the kitchen. Such defects in 
plans, it was felt, would only be remedied 
when farm women were included in 
committees making plans for farm 
homes. A resolution was adopted re¬ 
questing three women, at least one of 
whom should be a farm woman, be ap¬ 
pointed to the Alberta Rural Housing 
Committee. 

Another live topic was rural electrifi¬ 
cation; it was pointed out by Mrs. Lowe 
that at present the power companies 
are only interested in the wealthier 
districts, and large pockets in the 
province are left isolated, without hopes 
of ever receiving electrification. The 
following resolution was adopted: “Be 
it resolved we urge the Alberta govern¬ 
ment to proceed immediately with the 
development of a comprehensive sys¬ 
tem of rural electrification, publicly 
owned and operated under the Provin¬ 
cial Power Commission.” 

In her annual address, Mrs. Lowe 
pointed out that a body such as the 
United Farm Women of Alberta have 
no national affiliation through which 
they may coordinate their efforts for 
agriculture. A women’s section in the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
she felt, would provide the set-up needed. 


In the study of health, the convention 
advocated a national health insurance 
plan to include all citizens; that urban 
and rural areas receive equal service; 
and that the commission administering 
such a plan should be composed of 
members from labor and agriculture, 
and other groups to assure that no 
group shall be in control of the whole 
plan. 

Dr. Harold Orr, chairman of the So¬ 
cial Hygiene Council, commended the 
U.F.W.A. on their efforts to control 
venereal diseases. He said the pre¬ 
marital blood test required in Alberta 
was a forward step. Of the 20,000 tests 
made in this connection last year, only 
250 proved positive, and of these only a 
small percentage were actually caused 
by syphilis. Should a person taking 
this pre-marital blood test have a 
positive reaction, the parties involved 
were contacted, no matter where they 
lived, and further tests made, and where 
necessary, treatment insisted on, Dr. Orr 
declared. 

“Ninety-five per cent of the rural 
population in Alberta have no library 
affiliation,” declared Miss Mamie Simp¬ 
son, Dean of Women at the University 
of Alberta, when speaking to the joint 
session of farm women and junior 
U.F.A. members. Over 350 delegates and 
young people attended her lecture 
“Broaden Your Horizon.” Mr. Orrin 
Hart, president of the junior U.F.A., 
was chairman at this session. Over a 
hundred young people attended, some 
chartering buses for all Junior U.F.A. 
members coming in from points as far 
as Lacombe and Clyde. 

M ISS SIMPSON said the best way to 
broaden one’s horizon was through 
continuous study and wise choice of 
reading matter. She advised the 
U.F.W.A. to do everything possible to 
hurry along regional libraries for Al¬ 
berta. She listed topics that would help 
supervisors and junior officers create a 
keen interest in their programs. High¬ 
lights from her talk included the fol¬ 
lowing extracts: “The young people of 
today are better and keener than they 
ever were—and I know, because I live 
among them.” 

“You don’t have to be very clever 
about music to enjoy it. Nothing will 
bring people together like a simple 
sing-song.” 

“Always select topics for your pro¬ 
grams which suit your particular 
group.” 

“Nothing does more for a boy or girl 
than a course in dramatics. They must 
learn to play hateful parts cheerfully; 
improvise makeshift scenery and create 
make believe. But when choosing a 
play, choose one with lines worth re¬ 
membering.” 

“Have a program or two on etiquette; 
it will help your young people along 
the road of social security.” 

“Study the art of conversation and 
remember, a monologue is not con¬ 
versation.” 

“Pause now and then in this busy 
world and allow your spirit to catch 
up with your body.” 



For constant Smoking Pleasure 


EXPORT 


Cigarette Tobacco 





BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKLET 


FOR YOUR 
BOY OR GIRL . . . 

A GIFT to charm and entertain 
your child, this Wonder Booklet 
describes television, tells of a 
submarine rescue, pictures bril¬ 
liant tropical birds and fishes, 
reproduces superb religious paintings, answers all kinds of curious 
questions. 

Every page is thrilling and fascinating. Contain¬ 
ing as it does actual sample pages of 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


it introduces you and your child to a veritable treasury of uni¬ 
versal knowledge. Unlike every other encyclopedia, The Book 
of Knowledge is written especially for children. It satisfies 
childhood’s natural curiosity—about human life, the universe, 
science and invention, lands and peoples—presenting a pageant 
of history and human achievement more exciting than any radio 
serial or moving picture. 

* Eighteen Great Departments 

Wonder, Familiar Things, The Earth, Animal 
Life, Plant Life, Our Own Life, Canada, The 
United States, All Countries, Literature, The 
Fine Arts, Men and Women, Poetry, Stories, 

Golden Deeds, Famous Books, Things to Make 
and Do, Science—they’re all in The Book of 
Knowledge! 

Let Your Child Have This Free Gift Booklet . . . NOW! 


SEND NO MONEY.. JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, G.G.-1-2-48 

1213 Dominion Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

I want my child to have your full-color Booklet, “More Beautiful Than 
Aladdin’s Lamp,” without cost or obligation on my part. 

Parent’s Name.. 

Address ... 

Town or City... Province. 

□ (Check here if you own The Book of Knowledge) 
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JlW the Climate HelJ> 


Make one to eat and two to freeze 

By Margaret M. Speechly 

O NE thing everybody gets free is 
the weather and it really can be 
helpful if you deliberately make 
use of it. Long spells of frosti¬ 
ness mean you can have fresh meat 
from early December until March. You 
can even order a box of fish with safety. 

But don’t stop there. Once winter sets 
in, you can halve the number of bakings 
you need to do. Make up twice as much 
dough as usual, freeze the extra loaves 
after they have cooled, and you can skip 
next baking day. This is worth doing 
not only because of the time saved, but 
because it cuts down the clean-up. And 
what couldn’t you do with the energy 
released! 

Frozen bread is as fresh as new after 
thawing but of course it is necessary to 
bring it in over night, or several hours 
before it will be needed. Fix up a well- 
protected storage place for frozen foods, 
either on the veranda or in a covered 
shed. See that the container is not in 
the direct rays of the sun. 

Next time you decide to have a 
steamed pudding mix up more than the 
jsual quantity. Steam in a well- 
greased, covered cans and when done 
set on a rack to cool. As soon as com¬ 
pletely cold, replace in the containers 
and freeze. 

Save yourself still further by turning 
out several double-crusted pies while 
you are at it, using favorite fillings such 
as raisin, mince or apple. Extra pastry 
shells are a standby to. So is plain cake 
or cottage pudding. 

For some festive occasion you might 
consider mixing up a few batches of 
cookies. If you aim at making them by 
the hundred, be sure to vary the in¬ 
gredients and flavorings so the family 
will have no chance to tire of them. 
Drop cookies are usually best for freez¬ 
ing, but you can also make up rolls of 
dough for slicing as needed. Wrap each 
roll in waxed paper. 

If you are not sure whether the cream 
is cold enough for whipping, set the 
bowl in snow for a few minutes. As for 
ice cream the young folks can have this 
treat almost any day in winter by using 
snow instead of ice. 

Porn' the mixture into a can with a 
good lid. Do not have it more than two- 
thirds full. Surround with snow and 
turn the can back and forth until the 
mixture nearest the can begins to con¬ 
geal. Scrape it down with a knife and 
repeat until freezing is completed. 

Someday when you are at your 
busiest, a bachelor neighbor will prob¬ 
ably announce that he has set the date 
for his sale, and would you mind cook¬ 
ing up the big chunk of meat he has 
brought with him. Here again the 
climate can help. After the meat has 
simmered until tender, set the pan 
where it will cool thoroughly. Lift off 
the cake of fat on top, run the meat 
through the chopper twice, season well 
and store in a cold place until you are 
ready to make sandwiches for the sale. 

No doubt you have other good ways 
of utilizing frosty weather. And who 
knows—using the climate as an aide 
may mean the difference between get¬ 
ting away for a visit, and no holiday 
at all! 
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SIMPLE 

BOOKKEEPING 

FARMERS 


A farmer is a Business-man running his 
farm for a profit. He needs to keep books 
? needs to keep them properly. 
SHAW SCHOOLS teach bookkeeping by 
mail and have courses in Elementary 
Bookkeeping, simple and easy—yet fitting 
to any farmer’s requirements. 

Perhaps, also, you have a son or daughter 
who would profit from a Shaw Course 
in Bookkeeping. 

Write for FREE booklet to: Dept. D43 

FARM DEPARTMENT, SHAW SCHOOLS 
1130 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. d 


Here’s a delicious, sun-ripened breakfast that’s nourishing 
hot cereal without the bother . . . Nabisco Shredded Wb 
It’s wholesome whole wheat with a tempting, zesty flavour t 
natural. And that rich, wheaten goodness gives you e 
energy! Easy to serve HOT—dip 
in hot water and drain. Serve ^ 

tasty, golden-good Nabisco ----- ” 

Shredded Wheat Hot or Cold! .V 

Baked by THE CANADIAN SHREDDED 

WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. ]k\ 

NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 

You will never tire of that HMsH*2S§ 


Dealers Wanted 

F«r protected territories, to handle Van Norman 
System Lightning Rods in the province of Saskat¬ 
chewan. Materials in strict accordance with Gov¬ 
ernment Lightning Rod regulations. 


Jessie and Pembina 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 


Regina. Sask. 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


REUEVE 

corns 

OVERNIGHT 


Grove’s Cold Tablets fight 
colds internally . . . and they 
act quickly ... to bring relief 
to sufferers from distressing 
cold miseries. Don’t let your 
cold become serious. 

Fight it the Grove’s 
way NOW. 


Look for the signature 
on the white box 




Answer to Puzzle on 


Troubles 


Thousands healed by our advanced methed. No lea 
atrapi, no alaatlc. no plaster,. No pressura on hlpa 
or spina. Flexo pad. Different frem all ethera. 
Endorsed by doctors, mechanics, clerks, everywhere. 
Very light. INEXPENSIVE. GUARANTEED. 
Write fer Information and trial offer. 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1893_Dept- D_Preston. Ont. 
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No. 2388—Side buttoning and 
gently falling front peplum 
combine in a smart dress. Cut 
in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 
4% yards 39-inch fabric. 


No. 2348—Smart to wear and 
simple to sew housedress. Cut 
in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 314 yards 
35-inch fabric. 


No. 2382 — Fresh looking 
house frock with easy action 
back. Cut in sizes 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, and 50 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 


No. 2376—Little girls’ dress 
featuring a peplum. Panties to 
match included in pattern. Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 dress requires 2 yards 
35-inch fabric, % yards 35- 
inch contrasting. Panties re¬ 
quire % yards 35-inch fabric. 


APPLIQUE 

INCLUpED 


No. 2312—Dainty little dress 
and matching panties for little 
girl. Cut in sizes 6 months, 1, 
2, 3, and 4 years. Size 2 dress 
requires 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric; panties, % yard 35- 
inch fabric. 


No. 2734—Sleek slip and 
panties to match. Cut in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust. Size 36 slip requires 2 % 
yards 39-inch fabric; panties 
require 1 yard 39-inch fabric. 


No. 2380—The new Gib¬ 
son Girl blouse. Cut in 
sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 
2% yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2289—An up-to-date 
full skirt. Cut in waist sizes 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 
inches. Size 28 requires 1% 
yards 54-inch fabric. 

Be sure to state correct 
size and number of pattern 
wanted. 


SIZES 10 ■ 20 
SKIRT 


Patterns 20 cents each, 


Write name and address 
clearly. 


Address orders to The Coun¬ 
try Guide Patterns, Winnipeg. 


Send 20 cents for the Fall 
and winter magazine which in¬ 
cludes a complete sewing guide. 
Illustrated in color, it presents 
many pages of charming pat¬ 
tern designs for all ages and 
occasions. 


When baby cries because of 


"Childhood Constipation 



• • . give gentle Castor ia! 



“It’s the laxative made especially for infants and 
children—again available in the Family-Size Bottle 


W HEN your usually- 
happy baby frets and 
cries . . . when he’s upset 
merely because of “Child¬ 
hood Constipation” . . . it’s 
time to do the wise thing: 

Give him Castoria. It works 
thoroughly and effectively. 
Yet it’s so gentle, it won’t 
upset his sensitive digestive 
system. 


And Castoria has such a 
pleasing taste that children 
really love it. They take it 
gladly, without any struggle. 

Gef Castoria at your nearest 
drug or general store today. Be 
sure to ask for the laxative 
that’s made especially for 
children. And remember . . . 
the money-saving Family-Size 
Bottle is back! 


Why it’s right for children 

Unlike adult laxatives, which 
may be too harsh — Castoria 
is specially made for children. 
It contains no harsh drugs 
and will not cause griping or 
discomfort. 


CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative 
made especially for children 
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My Friend, The Countess 

She attracted plenty of attention in her day and now stands 
a treasured memento of exciting times 

By GRANT MacEWAN 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER) 


^ AID Goldsmith, “I love everything the engine on that historic occasion 

that’s old, old friends, old times, when Englishmen turned out in thou- 

j old manners, old books, old wine.” sands expecting to see a mechanical 
^ This is about an old friend. She monstrosity blow up and take its creator 
3 a brunette. If she were a blonde, I with it to eternity. What they did see 
/ould enjoy her just as much. I once was the world’s first railroad locomo- 
upposed that brunettes and blondes tive pulling six small freight cars and 

/ere inherently different and that one one coach. They saw a man on horse- 

/ould be more difficult than the other, back riding ahead and waving a flag to 

l friend of mine has changed my keep people back a safe distance. The 

lews on that subject, however; he says amazing thing was that Stephenson’s 
here is no difference and he is in a locomotive attained the fiendish speed 
►osition to know, because, as he points of 15 miles per hour, forced the horse- 
iut, his wife has been both. man to leave the track and made the 

But of this old friend, this lady of journey from Stockton to Darlingford 
ank, she was quite a “gal” in her without mishap. 

outh. Men stood and gazed in admira- Yes, in far off Manitoba, a White- 
ion. She was a terrific “gad-about,” head was making railroad history with 
ind an incessant smoker. But all that another locomotive. In making the 

las changed. She gads no more and journey to the land of her adoption 

he has stopped smoking completely. . under the supervision of Whitehead, 

I know she has lost some of the the Countess moved on her own steam 

;lamor of youth but the years have from St. Paul to Fargo, North Dakota, 
fraught compensations in character. There at Fargo, she and her six flat- 
Lnd, on October 9th, in the year of cars were placed aboard a river barge, 
.947, she celebrated an anniversary, the which was to be pulled by J. J. Hill’s 
10th anniversary of her arrival on Can- riverboat, the Selkirk. Jim Hill, of Am- 
idian soil. The event was almost un- erican railroad fame, lived in Winnipeg 
loticed, notwithstanding the unusual at that time. 

significance which should be attached Lord Dufferin, Governor-General of 
,o it. Canada, and Lady Dufferin visited the 

Who is she? She is the Countess of West that year. Winnipeg gave them 
Dufferin, that notable old locomotive, the royal reception to which they were 
vhich stands in the little park on the entitled. Wishing to make the city ap- 
>outh side of the Canadian Pacific pear well treed, Winnipeg had hundreds 
Railway depot in Winnipeg. She was of spruce trees cut in the woods to the 
die first locomotive in all of western east and brought to the city. These 
Danada. The fact is that 70 years ago, rootless trees were set in post holes on 
October 9th, the locomotive and six the main streets and looked most im- 
Hat cars were delivered by barge at posing until an ill-timed wind came up, 

3t. Boniface. The Countess, you see, prior to the arrival of the vice-regal 

was an American before she was a Can- party and left all the street trees re- 

adian, but in that she was no different dining at an angle of 45 degrees, 

from a lot of other good Canadians. It was Joe Whitehead’s hope to have 

She was built in 1872 by Baldwin the new locomotive in Winnipeg before 
Locomotive Company and she served the vice-regal party left, but there were 
several years on the Northern Pacific ' unforeseen delays and it was only as far 
Lines in the United States. Then, while as Fisher’s Landing on the Red River 
this western Canada was still without when Their Excellencies were on their 
either rails or locomotives, the Countess way back to Ottawa. But they halted at 
was bought for track laying on what that point and inspected the locomotive 
was to be known as the Pembina as it rocked on the river barge. It was 
Branch, from Winnipeg south to Em- then that Lady Dufferin gave approval 
erson. to the proposal that the pioneer loco¬ 

motive be called The Countess of 

T HE job of delivering this new immi- Dufferin. 

grant to Canada was assigned to As the 65,000-pound Countess rode 
Joseph Whitehead. Most appropriate the barge down the Red River, she at- 
choice, indeed, because Whitehead had tracted attention all the way. She was 
inherited rich traditions in pioneer draped with bunting and flags and Joe 
railroading. Had not Joe Whitehead’s Whitehead saw to it that her steam 
father been the fireman on George pressure was up so that startling 
Stephenson’s pioneer locomotive which, shrieks were emitted from her whistle 
on September 27th, 1825, startled all to remind the settlers of the dawn of a 
England? Stephenson himself drove new day for the West. And, from the 


Wake Up in a WARM 
Home Every MORNING 


A Dandy Book of Treatments 
for all Common Ailments 

Writs to: 

HEALTH PRODUCTS LTD. 

it. A. Saskatoon. Sask. 


I It’s the heater with 
amazing, patented, 
interior construc¬ 
tion features . . . 
different from all 
others. That’s the 
reason WARM 
MORNING pro¬ 
duces such an abun¬ 
dance of heat at 
lowest cost. More 
than a million now 
in use! Holds 100 

pounds of coal. Re- 

Complete with Auto- . , 

matic Draft quires no special 

Regulator diet . . 

. burns any 

kind of coal, coke or briquets. Heats all 
day and night without refueling. Clean, 
healthful heat . . . with substantial 
fuel saving. Your home is WARM 
every MORNING when you get up, 
regardless of the weather. 

Write for FREE FOLDER! 
BOON-STRACHAN COAL CO. LTD. 

Montreal 2, Quebec, Canada (CJ) 

Power Building, Winnipeg. Manitoba 


—Record Catalogue of favorite Hillbilly 
and dance artists. 

Write to 

NATIONAL RADEX LTD. 

423 Postage Ave. Winnipeg 


Iir A T)TO Find your sweetheart 1 
Hf. AK I J through ray Club; Old; 
“ and Reliable; lists!)-; 

Personal Painstaking service for re-; 
id women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free: 
photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS! 


n;L| D.oilaoo Have we the whole truth or 
DIDIc flCflUCro j u st parts of it? Is our hope 
built on what is promised and declared by God, or 
vain tradition that will never cotne to pass? Search and 
make sure. “A Declaration of Truth" has helped many. 
It's free. From LUARD, Clover Bar, Alta. 


USE A LAXATIVE? 


fie Sure You're Taking 
the Right Kind! 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

— it’s not too strong! 

r 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable. 

— it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes: It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax_is 

— the Happy Medium! 

(■V ■ Jk V The Chocolated Laxative 
tA a LAA Only 15c. or 35c. 


Men Who 
Gel Up Nights 


Often Lose Their Pep 


Xf you suffer from Backache, Getting Up 
Nights, Loss of Energy, Bladder Weakness, 
Burning or Itching Passages, Leg Aches, or 
Rheumatic Pains, due to Kidney and Blad¬ 
der troubles, you should try Cystex. Within 
30 minutes Cystex usually starts helping the 
Kidneys clean out excess acids and irritating 
wastes which may be the real cause of your 
trouble. And this may quickly help you gain 
pep and energy—make you feel younger. Un¬ 
less Cystex quickly brings you satisfactory 
help from the pains and distress of Kidney 
and Bladder troubles, simply return the 
empty package and you get your money 
back. You have everything to gain and noth¬ 
ing to lose, so don’t suffer another day with¬ 
out asking your druggist for Cystex. 


RUPTURE! 


An amazing Air-Cushion 
Invention allows body 
freedom at work or play. 
Light, neat, cool,sanitary. 


Durable, cheap. Day and night protection helps 
Nature support weakened muscles gently but surely. 
No risk. Sent on Trial I Write NOW for free Booklet and 
Proof of Results. All correspondence confidential. 

Brooks Company, 116 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


look for the TRADEMARK 

•Vaseline’- it is your 

guarantee of the highest: qua¬ 
lity petroleum jeUy; saf b 
•cause purified. Jars 15*, W- 
and 30*. Tubes 20*, 25* and 

30 ( 4 - 


Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING 
WAY 

These simple as A-B-C lessons consist of real, honest- 
to-goodness selections instead if tiresome scales and 
exercises. Learning music by this “home-study" 
method Is a pleasant pastime. You learn to play from 
real notes. No “numbers" or trick music. 

You start with simple melodies. As you master these 
you go on to more advanced pieces. And almost before 
you realize it you may become an excellent musician. 
And just think I You can study most any instrument for 
ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 1 

If you're interested in learning music , send for our 
Free Booklet and “Print and Picture" MMnprnBB 
Sample. Mention favorite instrument. HHbyUjp|n 
U.S. School of Music, 1152 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York 10, N.Y. (50th year) "■■■■■ 


U.S. School of Music, 1152 Brunswick Bldg., 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 

Have You 

Instrument?... 


Instrument ?. 


Name 


(Please print) 


The noted old locomotive now stands in front of the C.P.R. depot in Winnipeg , 
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MAKES MOLDBOARD PLOW 

Cut and Cover Trash 


HBC 

FARM LANDS 
‘ for SALE 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 
AND ALBERTA 


Special Terms 


HAY AND GRAZING LEASES 
HAY AND TIMBER PERMITS 


mnpantj 


forts along the river came volley after 
volley of cannon Are by way of salute. 
It was a big event. 

Winnipeg greeted the arrival with 
wild excitement. Whistles blew furious¬ 
ly, a public holiday was declared and 
the Winnipeg Free Press, only daily 
in all the new West, published an extra. 
The river boat with her colossal cargo 
steamed down past Point Douglas to a 
place on the St. Boniface side where 
track was laid to the water’s edge. 
There the Countess met the City 
Fathers, all togged out in morning 
coats and top hats. And there, two days 
later, the Countess was unloaded. 

Yes, it was 1877 and a strange and 
important year it was in other respects. 
It marked the signing of the last of the 
major Indian treaties, Blackfoot Treaty 
No. 7, signed on the Bow River. It was 
a year of fear for the few settlers to 
the West, because Sitting Bull and his 
Sioux warriors, who had cleaned up on 
a United States battalion under Gen¬ 
eral Custer the year before, crossed into 
Canada and were committing depreda¬ 
tions. Buffalo slaughter was at a peak. 

The first attempt at a cattle round¬ 
up in the Canadian Chinook Belt was 
in that year, and it marked the birth 
of ranching on the plains. Yes, and only 
the fall before did the first wheat move 
out of western Canada to the East. The 
first reactions to that hard wheat 
were being felt about the time the 
Countess was getting her wheels back 
on solid rails. 

Immediately after she arrived, the 
Countess went to work. The very next 
year, Winnipeg had a rail connection 
with Emerson and thus with the outside 
world. Another year and the rails 
reached Winnipeg from the East. Win¬ 
nipeg went into a real estate boom and 
set an all-time record. Railroad con¬ 
struction went forward at a feverish pace 
and so did land occupation. At first the 
Countess was motive power for a con¬ 
struction train but, after the rails were 
laid, she hauled trainloads of settlers 
into the new country and then hauled 
trainloads of wheat out. She was in one 
rather bad accident in those early years 
but the wounds healed and she went 
about her work as if nothing had 
happened. 




M Make money with 
horses. Every farmer, 
■ of horseflesh should have 
this booklet. If you want 
low to break, train and 
;y with horses, write today 
trmalion FREE , together 
)ecial offer of a course in 
eeding. If you are inter- 
jiaiting and Riding the 
saddle norse check here. □ Do it to¬ 
day — now. You'll never regret it. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
pt. 572 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Business Education by Mail 

Bookkeeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, other Business and Civil Service Sub¬ 
jects. Write for Prospectus D, to 

Success Commercial College 

WINNIPEG. MAN. 


LANTZ 


Saves time, work . . . helps moldboard plow 
cut and cover trash, heavy stubble and hybrid 
corn roots .. . turns trash into fertilizer. Saves 
going over field with disc harrow or stalk 
cutter. Helps fight corn borer. Easily at¬ 
tached to practically any moldboard plow. 
Thousands in use. 

We also manufacture the famous Lantz 
original Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork. Handles 
loose or baled hay faster, cheaper. 

WRITE for literature and 

name of nearest dealer. 1-K 

LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 

Dept. 401 Valparaiso, Indiana 


Self-Propelled — Moves 


AnywhereOnOwnPower jSSt 

World’s fastest Log 

Powerful 6 H-P air-cooled /w&aJSB— 

motor. Attachments for sawing down trees, LSwAfd 

burzmg limbs, post hole digging and pulley for M 

belt Jobs. Big demand for wood, pulp, posts. Make ® 

tug money sawing wood this easy way. Low factory- 

to-user prices. Nothing else like It. FREE details. 

OTTAWA MFC. C0. f 7-848 Flm SI. Ottawa, Haas., 0. $. A. 


CHE was to witness an amazing 
" panorama. Sne saw the new West 
settled with people from many lands. 
She saw villages become towns, and 
towns become cities and She saw half 
the property in some of those frontier 
towns change hands at boom prices at 
Saturday night auction sales. She saw 
the prairie country become the wheat 
bin of the world. In her seventy years 
she saw the quality of the cattle on the 
Alberta ranges change from the lowly 
Longhorn type to the blocky, thickly 
fleshed kinds which have gone to the 
top in the world markets and won 
premier show-ring honors in interna¬ 
tional competitions. She saw similar 
changes in other livestock and she saw 
amazing changes in agricultural meth¬ 
ods, mechanical power replacing to a 
large degree the horses and lowly oxen 
of the pioneers. 

But these were not the only things 
which the Countess saw in her three 
score years and ten; she saw drought 
and drifting soil and she saw years 
well favored with abundance. She saw 
depression and unemployment and pes¬ 
simism and she saw prosperity, full 
employment and boisterous optimism. 
And she saw troops carrying the 
weapons of war, moving four times. 
Best of all, she saw a hinterland be¬ 
coming a progressive nation. 

When George Stephenson’s first loco¬ 
motive was about to make its initial 
and historic run in England a little 
more than a century ago, the critics 
had plenty of comment; “the thipg will 
set the countryside on fire,” or “the 
smoke from it will poison the people 
and the cattle along the way,” or “it is 
just a matter of time until it blows up 
and kills all the passengers.” No doubt,- 


Carlson Binder Power Drives 


110,000 

SOLD / 


FARMERS: Convert your ground drive 
binder into a practical power binder or a 
power driven windrower with the CARLSON 
POWER DRIVE BINDER ATTACHMENT. 

Get all the advantages of a power binder—cut full 
swath in any grain—cut up to 40 acres per day with 
half the fuel—sensitive clutch protects the mechanism 
of the binder—attachment eliminates many costly parts 
such as bull chain, sprockets, bearings, pitman shaft, 
etc. 

See our Local Dealer or Write 

CANCADE BROTHERS LTD. 

Brandon Manitoba 


You’ll make many a delicious cold dish like this witn a McClary 
Electric Refrigerator. You’ll get deep-down satisfaction because of its 
wonderful convenience features and its long and satisfactory service. 

Trouble-free operation is guaranteed by the McClary Sealed 
Unit. Cold control almost instantly provides lower temperatures for 
freezing in a hurry. The McClary has large ice capacity, large 
capacity for bottles, meat, vegetables, etc. Shelves are strong and 
easily removed. Interior is lighted. The food compartment is 
porcelain enameled, stain resisting and easy to keep clean. 

Ask your McClary dealer to show you all the convenience features 
of the McClary Electric Refrigerator. 


RANGES • REFRIGERATORS 
FURNACES 

AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Write Desk No. 11, Land Department, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

Parts for all makes. Send In model number and 
make of machine or send in old part. Whit* 
wringer rolls, belts, bearings. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street Winnipeg 


PILES 


Try This Successful Combination 
Internal and External Treatment 

If you are troubled with piles in any form 
—if you are sick and tired of suffering from 
that pain, itching and bleeding—we want 
you to try the Page Internal Tablet Combi¬ 
nation Pile Treatment. We will gladly send 
you a trial size free of charge. Your name 
and address on a post card will bring it to 
you by return mail. Trail B c 

__ 2245 Columbia Ave. 

Just think; it is 
ten years since I 
took two of your 
treatments and 
have not had a re¬ 
turn of the trouble. 

I have told lots of 
people about your 
remedy but it is 
very hard to get 
■ people to realize 

_ [ what your remedy 

will do. 

Perhaps they are like me; I tried in the drug 
store but did not get any relief until I found 
your treatments, which sure was a godsend 
to me. 

I am still working in the smelter and feeling 
fine. I will be 61 my next birthday. 

Frank M. Barge 

F __ _ Some of the most se¬ 
lf E E verely aggravated cases 

respond to this method. 
Write for a free trial today and learn for your¬ 
self how soothing it is and what a world of 
difference it makes if you do not have to put 
up with the pains and itching, which usually 
come on at bedtime. , , 

Don’t delay another day. Send for a free 
trial right now, THIS VERY DAY 
E. R. PAGE CO., DEPT.' 24.B5 TORONTO, ONT. 


convention all officers were re-elected. 
The only change of western members 
serving on the board was the replace¬ 
ment of Percy French by J. R. J. 
Sterling, of Kelowna.—P. M. A. 


For Quick Cough 
Relief/ Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Cooking! No Work! Real Saving! 

You’ll be surprised how quickly a bad 
winter cough can be relieved, when you 
try this well known recipe. It is univer¬ 
sally used throughout Canada because it 
gives such gratifying results. It’s no trou¬ 
ble at all to mix, and costs but a trifle. 

Into a 16 ounce bottle, pour 2% ounces 
of Pinex; then fill up with granulated 
sugar syrup to make 16 ounces. Syrup 
is easily made with 2 cups of sugar and 
1 cup of water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. This makes four 
times as much cough medicine for your 
money. It never spoils and tastes fine. 

Quickly you feel its penetrating effect. 
It loosens the phlegm, helps to clear the 
air passages, and soothes the irritated 
membranes. This three-fold action ex¬ 
plains why it brings such quick relief in 
distressing coughs. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for its soothing effect on throat 
irritations. Money refunded if it does 
not please you in every way. 


the Countess of Dufferin heard just as 
many funny criticisms of the new West, 
about its soil, its isolation, its climate 
and so on. But the Countess remained 
to see the new land pass the tests and 
provide for her people one of the 
world’s highest standards of living. 
Certainly, she had her piston rods on 
the vigorous pulse of the West. Yes, 
when Sir John A. Macdonald made his 
first trip through the Canadian Rockies, 
it was the Countess that drew the train. 


Valuable Coupon 
Worth $3.81 


Lifetime 
Guarantee 
in writing 
with each pen. 

Name or initials 
3c per letter. 
10-Day money-back 
GUARANTEE. 

With this 
:oupon only 


THIS COUPON AND 
$1.19 ENTITLES 
THE BEARER TO 
ONE OF OUR 
LATEST STYLE 
REGULAR $5.00 
FOUNTAIN 
1^ PENS. 


re TEE - $|,|9 

jpon only V ■ ■ ■ v 

Star Pen Company, Regina 


3I1IIIIIIIII YOU MAY PREPARE IllllllllliC 

lor tile Grade XI and XII departmental 
examinations throng'll our correspond¬ 
ence course. Free information upon re¬ 
quest to IW.C.C. SCHOOLS 
31111111111) 334 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg iHIIIIIIIIE 


► UT there came bigger locomotives 


" and faster locomotives and the 
pioneer was gradually pushed into the 
background. They said “Old Number 
One is obsolete,” and in 1897, the C.P.R. 
sold’ the Countess to the Columbia 
River Lumber Company at Golden, 
British Columbia, for $1,000. There in 
the Inter-Mountain Lumber Camp, the 
locomotive with the proud record did 
menial chores like switching. It didn’t 
seem just, but she continued to serve 
faithfully. It was a pioneer character¬ 
istic. 

“Old Number One” was virtually lost 
and nobody seemed to care. She might 
have passed from the lumber woods to 
the scrap heap, but by a happy coinci¬ 
dence, she was recovered from what 


could have been oblivion by those who 
entertained some sentiment for western 
history. R. D. Waugh, who was Mayor 
of Winnipeg, learned that a certain 
obscure little locomotive, working in the 
B.C. lumber woods, was none other 
than the Countess of Dufferin. An ap¬ 
peal was directed to President Thomas 
Shaughnessy of the C.P.R. and the 
result was that she was bought in 
1910 and presented to the City of 
Winnipeg. 

Today, she stands in a place of honor, 
a very short distance from the first soil 
which she touched in Canada, back 
when the West was young. When next 
you go her way, pause reverently and 
quietly, I urge you. What you may dis¬ 
cover is that she will talk, and what a 
story she has to tell. Remember that 
she arrived as the curtain was going 
up for the most dramatic agricultural 
act the world has known. 

She stands today a reminder of 
many things, of the faith of those who 
laid the foundations in this western 
nation and laid them well; she stands 
as a monument to phenomenal achieve¬ 
ment in a mere 70 years and a beacon 
for those who would weave more of 
stability into the fabric of this young 
and good land. 


FORGING FARM 
OPINION 


Continued from page 10 


“But that is not all. Prairie farmers 
are looking far beyond returns on a 
temporary basis. They and Canadian 


farmers generally are backing a policy 
which they are convinced is the best 
alternative to one based on booms and 
depressions; they are backing a policy 
which is less likely to feed inflation, and 
in the long run, a policy which they 
believe will be best for producers and 
consumers wherever they are.” 

At the election of officers held in the 
executive board meeting following the 


NEW 

RUNNERLESS 

STRAWBERRY 


H H Harxnam, C.F'.A. president (right), hears two farm economists. Prof. W. M. Drummond, O.A.C., Guelph, Ont. (left), 
■ ‘ and Prof. D. L. MacFarlane, Macdonald College, Quebec (centre), discuss farm problems. 


BARON SOLEMACHER. Produces the largest ber¬ 
ries available from seed. This greatly superior variety 
often flowers in eight weeks from seed. Easily grown; 
has no runners. Produces great quantities of luscious 


HOME-BUILT AND ALL USEFUL 


fruit throughout the season. Has the delicious flavor 
and aroma of wild strawberries; sprinkle berries with 


Continued from page 37 


sugar a few hours before serving and they almost 
float in juice. A showy pot plant and fine for garden. 
Easily grown. Order direct from this advertisement. 

(pkt. 250) (3 pkts. 500) postpaid. 

FREE-OUR BIG 1948 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Bigger than Ever 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


BOATS-Outboard & Marine Engines 
Boatbuilders’ Supplies 
Nets-Commercial Fishing Equipment 


was really the mechanic of the farm, 
and while I did not have time to see all 
of the equipment that had been made 
at home, they took me over to see a 
lifting device to be attached to the 
tractor, and to which could be attached 
a manure loader, a small bulldozer, and 
a sand and gravel bucket. Also made on 
the farm were a sweep, an overshot 
stacker, a 16 by 18 by 11 foot crate for 
stacking, a mechanical dump box for 
the truck, a portable grain elevator, and 
an auger for loading. The stacking 
crate, I gathered, was made of wooden 
slatted sides, two of which fold in and 
fasten together to make a three-corner¬ 
ed trailer. It is mounted on wheels for 
moving from place to place. 


The frame of the lifting device for 
the tractor is made of two Model T 
frames welded together. It will raise 
any of its attachments eight feet. 
Transmission gear was obtained from a 
Model T car, and it runs off the front 
of the tractor crankshaft, operating by 
means of a worm and winch. Lowell 
explained that with the power take-off, 
it is impossible to raise or lower any 
attachment except when the clutch is 
engaged. Running it off the crankshaft 
eliminates this difficulty. To attach the 


lifting device to the tractor, the latter 
is run into one end of the frame which 
is held by three bolts on each side. It 
is provided with two levers for raising 
and lowering the bucket, or manure 


loader, and both the bucket and bull¬ 
dozer are readily removed by taking 
out cotter pins. 

The manure loader has forked teeth 
and will fill a spreader in three dumps. 
It is 33 inches wide and 42 inches long 
to the end of the forks, which are 
themselves, if I recall it correctly, 20 
inches long. Lowell said he bought the 
sides and back of the loader, but used 
an old grader blade for the bottom. 
The sand and gravel bucker was easily 
made from an old two-horse slip shovel 
or scraper. There hasn’t been a horse 
on the Allison farm now for three or 
four years, so. the horse equipment was 
adapted to the needs of the machine 
age. 

I haven’t mentioned a snow plow with 
a curved blade. Two old tractor wheels 
contributed to this accessory.—H. S. F. 
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a ^ step-mother said, “Now you stay here 
and rest. Your father and I are going 
to chop wood. When we are ready to go 
home we will come for you.” 

The children, at first were happy 
listening to the songs of the birds and 
gathering flowers. When the woods be¬ 
came dark Gretel was frightened and 
began to cry. “Don’t be afraid,” said 
Hansel, “when the moon shines I will 
be able to take you home.” When the 
moon shone bright and clear Hansel 
could see his white pebbles and he and 
Gretel reached home. Their father was 
glad to see them but you can be sure 
their step-mother was very angry. 

Again next day the family set out for 
the woods. This time Hansel dropped 
small crumbs of bread along the path. 
When they tried to find their way home 
the crumbs of bread were gone. The 
birds had eaten them. They wandered 
about in the woods for a long time 
until they came to a queer little cottage 
made of bread and cakes with window 
panes of clear sugar (as shown in our 
picture). Hansel began to eat a piece of 
the roof and Gretel sucked a sugar 
window pane. Just then an old woman 
came out and frightened them so much 
that they dropped their sweets. “Come 
into my house children,” she said. Be¬ 
fore they could move she took them by 
the hand and lead them in. She quickly 
pushed Hansel into a cage in the corner 
of the room and locked the door. “Stay 
there until you are fatter and then I 
shall cook and eat you,” she said. Gretel 
began to cry but the old woman, who 
was an old witch, said roughly, “Get 
some water and help with the house¬ 
work!” So Gretel was forced to work 
hard all day. At last the old witch said, 
“Today I shall eat your brother. Get 
into the oven and see if it’s hot enough.” 

“I do not know how to do it, how 
shall I get in?” replied Gretel who fear¬ 
ed that the old witch wanted to push 
her into the oven and eat her too. 


O N your way to school or going for wood or hauling home the hay you will have 
many chances to see the snow trails of the woodland folk. No doubt you have 
seen the trails pictured above and their makers—the cotton tail rabbit and the 
prairie chicken. The cotton tail rabbit, whose fur stays grey all winter, is the 
smallest of all the rabbits. When you see the tracks of the prairie chicken (.its 
real name is sharp-tailed grouse ) on the surface of a hard drift look for the marks 
of the little horny “snowshoes” that grow 
from the sides of the toes in winter to keep 
it from sinking deeply in the soft snow. In 

spring when the bird does not need them any /\ I /l 4 1 1 

are shed and do not A • 


more the “snowshoes ’ 
grow again until fall. 

Time on your hands in the evening. Let’s 1 / I T 

solve a puzzle. Fill in the missing numbers so ^ I i \ 

that each column, each row, and each diagonal ____ 
adds up to 34—but wait a moment, do not use 

any number more than once and do not use £ £ 

any number over 16. You will have some 
“puzzling” to do before you turn to page 68 

to check your answer. '~Z T ”2. 

A special “Happy Birthday” to all boys and l-/ v_/ 

girls born on February 29th who will be very 
glad to celebrate their birthdays on the real 

day this year. Even if this happens for them only once in four years perhaps they 
have some very good fortune that others do not 

have — an old saying tells us that a person yO yy / 

born on February 29th will never grow old but 

stay young all his life. / 


Prepared 

Audrey McKim 
I’d like to be an Eskimo, 

I’d like to be a clown, 

I’d like to be a fireman, 
When I settle down. 

I’d like to drive an airplane 
And use a parachute; 

But I think I’ll be an Indian 
Because I’ve got the suit! 


Pal and Paddy 

By Mary E. Grannan 

I T’S funny how things happen some¬ 
times! Pal was a little dog and he 
was wishing, and here is the wish 
he wished. “I wish I had a little boy.” 
At the very same minute at the other 
end of the town, Paddy was wishing. He 
was a little boy, and here is the wish 
he wished. “I wish I had a little dog.” 

Paddy didn’t know about Pal. Pal 
didn’t know about Paddy. But they both 
started out at the very same time to 
make their wishes come true. Pal went 


them, but he just curled up and pulled 
them all up close to him and kept 
them ever so warm. We still have one 
of the turkeys and it is a big gobbler 
now—Dorothy Clark, Birtle, Man. 


find it,” said the kindly big policeman. 

“I’m looking for a little boy. I’d like 
to have a little boy all for myself,” said 
Pal. 

The policeman shook his head sadly. 
“I don’t know as I can help you in that 
Pal,” he said. “Most every little boy I 
know has a little dog. But if I hear tell 
of one who hasn’t, I’ll certainly let you 
know. I’ll blow my whistle three times, 
and then you'll know I’ve found a boy 


My Own Book of Stories 

No. 5 in Series 

VOU will remember that Hansel’s and 
* Gretel’s mother had died. They now 
lived with their father and step-mother. 


up town. Paddy went down. for you.” 

Paddy met the milkman. He stopped “Thank you,” said Pal and went his 
to talk to him. The milkman liked way. He went up Elm Street. Paddy 
Paddy and asked him where he was came down King. He saw Sergeant 
going. “I don’t know,” answered Paddy. O’Planagan at the corner and went up 
“You don’t know?” asked the milk- to him. “Hello Sergeant O’Flanagan!” 
man, laughingly. “That’s a funny one. be said. “Have you time to answer a 
You always know where you’re going, question?” 

Paddy.” “I certainly have, Paddy. What is 

“I don’t know today,” said Paddy, it?” said the policeman. 

“because I’m looking for something and “Well, I’m looking for a little dog. A 
I don’t know where to look.” fellow needs a little dog and I haven’t 

The milkman asked Paddy what it S°t one,” said Paddy, 
was he was looking for, and when Pad- “Well upon my word! I’m a stupid 
dy told him it was a little dog, he policeman. I told Pal I didn’t know a 
shook his head sadly. “I’m afraid I little boy who wanted a dog, and I 
can’t help you, Paddy. All the dogs I knew J' ou a11 the time!” And then 
know have little boys now. Mostly Sergeant O’Flanagan raised his whistle 
every house I visit has a little dog, but to his mouth and gave three sharp 
they wouldn’t let you have him.” blasts. Paddy didn t know what it was 

Paddy sighed. “That’s what I know. a11 about, and then he saw a little dog 
But I thought I might find a little dog turning the corner on three legs and 
that didn’t have a home or a little boy. running with all his might. He skidded 
Do you know of anybody who might when he came to the big policeman, and 
know about a little dog like that?” they a11 laughed. 

The milkman’s face brightened. “Yes, “Paddy,” said Sergeant O’Flanagan, 
I do, Paddy. The policeman!” “this is Pal. He’s looking for a little 

Paddy’s face brightened too. “Yes! boy. Pal this is Paddy, he’s looking for 
Sergeant O’Flanagan! He’d know, a little dog.” 

wouldn’t he? Have you seen him this Paddy got down on his knees and 
morning, Milkman?” Pal leaped into his arms and licked his 

“Yes,” said the milkman. “I saw him face and barked happily. Paddy buried 
at the corner of Elm and King Street a bis face in Pal’s furry coat and hugged 
little while ago. I wouldn’t be surprised bim tight. They had found each other, 
if he were still there.” It’s funny the way things happen 

Sergeant O’Flanagan was still there sometimes! 
and he was talking to a little dog. “Hi, 

Pal,” he said. “Where are you off to this Cat Mothers Turkeys 

nice fine morning?” | AST year we had three little turkeys 

“I don’t know,” answered Pal. L with no mother. So my mother had 

“You don’t know? That’s funny. You to take them to the house to keep them 
always know where you’re going, Pal.” warm. She put them in a card-board box 
“Today I don’t,” said the little dog. behind the stove. While we were eating 
“Today, I’m looking for something.” breakfast, my black Persian cat “Fluffy” 
“Is that right now? What are you came in and got into the box with the 


Their step-mother was very cruel. Be- “Stupid girl,” said the witch, “do 
cause there was little food in the house it this way,” and she put her head 

she insisted that the children be taken into the oven and then Gretel shut the 

out into the woods so far away that they oven door with a bang. Next she freed 

could not find their way home. Hansel Hansel from the cage. Before they left 
was awake and heard the plan. He the house they each took a handful of 

quickly got up and ran outside and filled pearls and precious stones. They ran 

his pockets with small white pebbles. through the woods until they came to 
Next day they set out for the woods, their own home. They found that their 

As they went along Hansel dropped step-mother had died and that their 

white pebbles one by one along the path, father was grieving for them. He was 

When they had gone a long way the glad to see them.—A. T. 



looking for? Maybe I might help you to turkeys. We were sure he would kill 


Picture of Hansel and Gretel to Color . 
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Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference 
to items advertised in this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used—in the 
coupon. Where stamps, labels, etc., are required an 
"X" appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 
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The Queen Mary heads for open water in the slough behind the barn. Donald A. 
Waddell, Strasbourg, her builder, supervises her navigation. 


r IE picture above and that on page 
32 are those of a model built by 
Donald A. Waddell, a Strasbourg, Sas¬ 
katchewan, farmer. It is 86 inches long 
with a beam of nine and three-quarter 
inches. Taking his inspiration from his 
native Glasgow “Hefald” and a Cunard 
! booklet, Mr. Waddell took seven years 
to build it. To begin with, this craftsman 
made a skeleton mold and built up 
around this. When the hull was com¬ 
pleted he took the mould out of it. 
Three parts of the super-structure can 
be lifted off like a lid. The hull, super¬ 
structure, masts, companionways and 
cranes are all made from scrap tin. The 
smoke stacks are three one-pound bak¬ 
ing powder tins. It carries 24 lifeboats 
which were whittled from soft pine 
wood. Jean R. Haines, who provides the 
information, adds that, “The ship is 
equipped with four propellers which are 
built from sheet metal. Two are live and 
two are dummies. It is powered with 
two six-volt motors and is battery 
run.” 


W E predicted on this page of the last 
issue that someone would take a pot 
shot at us for not censoring Austin Cross’ 
comments on the Honorable Jimmie 
Gardiner in the last January Peace 
Tower column. Sure enough, B. C. 
Moore, Spirit River, lets us have it with 
both barrels: “I have just finished read¬ 
ing ‘Under the Peace Tower’ in your 
January issue. Did Jimmie Gardiner 
write this or his press agent? It is ab¬ 
solutely nauseating, and I am surprised 
that you let >our columns be used for 


such tripe. The present minister of ag¬ 
riculture has done more harm to the 
interests of western Canada than any 
individual I know of. He has caused us 
to lose probably a billion dollars with 
his crazy meddling. Where is there a 
country anywhere that has so ruthlessly 
short-changed its farmers and saddled 
them with such outrageous injustices as 
Canada? Could a totalitarian govern¬ 
ment treat its farmers worse than the 
present federal government?” 

The answer is, “yes.” 


E NRAGED at the lack of balance be¬ 
tween coarse grains and livestock 
prices, J. H. Tingley, Hatherleigh, Sas¬ 
katchewan, sent us in December a 
strong condemnation of government 
policy. We did not publish it because 
he claimed that it took a ton of feed to 
grow two hogs! We were afraid that 
some stock growers would challenge the 
factual basis of his argument. But Mr. 
Tingley keeps books and grows Advanc¬ 
ed Registry pigs. He admits that it is 
sometimes possible to bring a pig to 200 
pounds on 800 pounds of feed, but says 
these figures are very misleading. His 
last Advanced Registry litter fed on 
780 pounds of the best balanced feed 
according to the records. “I and the sow 
fed these pigs for 65 days,” he says. 
But since the sow did not complain 
verbally to him as to how much feed 
they filched from? her trough he does 
not know how much should be added to 
the Advanced Registry figures. “And,” 
says he, “I do not want to go to the 
trouble of looking back over the records 
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to see how much they received in the 
creep feeder, nor how many cans of con¬ 
densed milk they swigged down at 11% 
cents per can.” Mr. Tingley is prepared 
to take on all comers in an argument 
that a pig can be raised on less than a 
half ton of grain or its equivalent. Who 
pire we to disagree from the sanctuary 
of an arm chair? 

* * * 

N OTHING pleases us better than to 
get fiction with a western Canadian 
setting and written by a westerner. 
“Another Spring” on page 8, was writ¬ 
ten by Clifford E. Shelton, an Edmonton 
school teacher, who has had som'e suc¬ 
cess with verse and radio play writing, 
but whose real ambitions lie in the 
field of fiction. We wish him luck and 
hope to travel with him on his road to 
success. 

* * * 

A T the risk of being charged with vul¬ 
garity we recount an anecdote 
which rocked the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture at its annual convention 
recently concluded at Brockville, On¬ 
tario. Francis A. Flood, U.S. agricultural 
attache at Ottawa, was the guest 
speaker at the banquet given by the 
Ontario government to C.F.A. members. 
He spoke for one hour. For the last 
half hour he kept his audience in 
paroxysms of laughter, but the first 
half hour was a serious scholarly 
analysis of the trade in agricultural 
commodities across the common boun¬ 
dary. The reason for the long, dry talk 
coming first was because he was put on 
the radio. Fortunately for him he gaug¬ 
ed the time of radio cut-off to the exact 
second: Then with an air of relief he 
remarked, pointing at the microphone, 
“I don’t like those things. They remind 
me of a spittoon. If you hit them just 
right everything goes well.” 


H ERE is a handsome offer from Ed¬ 
ward Robinson, Wawanesa, Man. 
Over a period of 21 years he has re¬ 
ceived so much practical help from The 
Country Guide that he has kept all is¬ 
sues, clipping from them only the hor¬ 
ticultural pages which deal with his 
favorite subject. He offers to send one 
year’s issue complete except for the 
above noted clipping to any person who 
is willing to pay express collect. Address 
him as above. 


Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chtpman— 

25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. D. Colqiiette—Illustrations and 
instructions l'or gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a $1.00-for-2- 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 1 — Kitchen Labor Savers, 
Home Decorating, Pattern Reading, 
Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, and 
Beetles, etc., etc.—25c postpaid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 
Book No. 3 — Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.), 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 
Book No. 4—Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Soils and 
Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultry. 
Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding and Chick 
Care; Egg Production; Producing 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 
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